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TRANSPORTATION 


William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, in 
a recent address to the regional chairmen of the 
Highways Transport Committee, says some things 
about transportation that are worth reading and 
thinking about. It is well sometimes, especially in 
this time of war, when every effort is, or should 
be, to move business regardless of the instrumen- 
tality employed to move it, to look at the subject 
of transportation through the eyes of someone who 
has that effort in mind and who can speak under- 
standingly and intelligently about it, but whose 
view is not circumscribed by occupation or train- 
ing or selfish interest, so that he sees only steel 
rails and engines and freight cars. Mr. Redfield 
speaks of transportation as a trinity of railways and 
waterways and highways and he sees in the proper 
co-ordination of these three agencies the ideal work- 
ing out of our problems, emphasized by the war 
emergency. 

One of the good economic effects of this war 
and of the unified, impersonal and unselfish opera- 
tion-of the railroads caused by its necessity, will 
be, we hope, the realization by the government and 
the public generally that these three agencies (in- 
cluding also the electric or interurban railways) 
must be used together in a co-ordinated system, be- 
fore the highest efficiency or even reasonable effi- 
ciency can be achieved. The end of the war is not 
yet, but it appears so much nearer than it did two 
or three months ago that it does not, perhaps, 
seem foolishly, optimistic to consider its approach 
and to recall that within the twenty-one months 
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after the proclamation that officially ends the great 
conflict, Congress will have to consider what, if 
anything, is to.be done about the problem pre- 
sented by the railroads, or whether they are auto- 
matically to revert to their owners. : 

It seems to be assumed that there will be some 
sort of change in the pre-war method of control. 
What that change will be, if there is to be one, no- 
body knows. Various ideas have been advanced, 
but there is as yet no real propaganda in favor of 
any specific or particular scheme. We are not sug- 
gesting any now. But we do hope that, if Congress 
decides that something ought to be done, and also 
decides to do something, it will consider. the prob- 
lem as a transportation problem, not as a mere rail- 
road problem. Our waterways should be made use 
of, not as places to spend pork-barrel appropria- 
tions to little purpose other than the re-election of 
some useless statesman. They should be treated 
scientifically and consistently as parts of a great co- 
ordinated transportation system—as at once the 
tributaries to and the beneficiaries of the rail lines. 
The improvement of highways should not be left to 
chance, or private enterprise, or the ministrations 
of the states. They should be the subject of na- 
tional consideration as the feeder routes over 
which freight moves to the water or the rails, as 
the case may be, and as the actual, in many cases, 
and the potential, in many others, routes over which 
freight moves by motor truck from origin to 
destination. 

Though the war administration of our carriers 
has not accomplished as much as it might have ac- 
complished in this direction, or as much as it still 
may accomplish if the war continues a great while 
longer, it has yet caused us to see enough to 
imagine what may be done and it has prepared the 
way. 


OUR SHIPS AND FOREIGN TRADE 


There is a vast deal of ill-considered talking and 
writing being done these days about the great for- 
eign trade that is going to open up for this country 
when the great war is over. That this talking and 
writing are being done is a hopeful sign, for it in- 
dicates that our imagination is laying hold of the 
opportunity that is coming, but it is important that 
we tackle the problem at the right end. To see 
the opportunity is one thing. To act intelligently 
in grasping it is another. 

It seems to be assumed by many that because 
we shall soon, or when the war is over, have 25,- 
000,000 tons of merchant ships, equal to England’s 
great merchant marine, these ships will neces- 
sarily all be busy carrying the commerce of this 
country to foreign ports and from foreign ports to 
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our own shores. We have the ships because of 
the great need created by the war and as a result 
of the magnificent achievement of the United States 
Shipping Board in meeting the need. Their build- 
ing has already been justified, for that matter, and 
the money and time and effort expended in pro- 
ducing them need not be regretted if they lie idle 
ever after and finally rot in inactivity. But they 
should not thus remain idle, for all that, and the 
way to insure that they be effectively used is first 
to understand that the mere fact of their existence 
does not at all insure that, there will be business 
for them after the present emergency that called 
them into being is over. 


For instance, Edward N. Hurley, chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, under whose 
leadership this great fleet was created and who is 
naturally proud of the achievement and enthusiastic 
about its future usefulness, seems to take for 
granted that the ships of themselves mean foreign 
trade for us. He points out in a recent interview 
that our merchant marine is rapidly outgrowing 
our consular service and urges that steps be taken 
immediately to provide facilities abroad for han- 
dling “the millions of tons of shipping which will 
be afloat under the American flag in peaceful trade 
when the war is over.” If peace came to-morrow, 
he says, the consular service would be inadequate 
to handle our ships. There would not be enough 
men in the consulates and those who are in the 
consular service would work against the handicaps 
of obsolete shipping regulations and in many cases 
lack of experience. He sounds a call for more con- 
suls and larger consular staffs against the day of 
our great foreign trade after the war. 

We submit that what he says about the need 
of more well equipped consuls and consular staffs 
to look after an increased foreign business is well 
said, but the point is that the business is not yet 
ready for the ships or the consuls and that no 
adequate plans have yet been made to create 
it. Nobody in his senses would think of 
building the ships that have been built merely 


in the hope that business would come to fill them, - 


or of enlarging the consular service for the 
purpose of looking after foreign trade until there 
was some comprehensive plan to get the for- 
eign trade for them to look after. So far as the 


ships are concerned, we shall merely have them on 
Even their ex- 


our hands when the war is over. 
istence—having been built for quite another reason 
—is not an adequate or a controlling reason for 
going after foreign trade. The trade of the world 
will be waiting for us to take our share. If we 
plan wisely in going after it we shall get our share 
and the ships we are now fortunate enough to have 
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will enable us to carry it—if we handle the ship. 
ping problem wisely also—but that is all. Ships 
do not mean cargoes any more than freight cars 
mean traffic or taxicabs mean passengers. Nor can 
we hope to get foreign trade merely to furnish busj- 
ness for our ships—we must go deeper and plan 
farther than that, 

There is no doubt but that after the war there 
will be a great opportunity for American foreign 
trade. The opportunity has always been there, 
for that matter, but for a combination of reasons 
we have failed to realize on it. Now we seem to 
be waking up to it—and it is a fact, also, that our 
opportunities will be larger than ever before, if for 
no other reason than that Germany, which has 
been aggressive in that direction, will, if the war 
goes as we hope and as it seems now it must go 


_soon, will be in a great measure out of the com- 


petition, by reason of crippled facilities and the loss 
of the friendship of the nations of the earth, dis- 
gusted with the unfairness, the selfishness and the 
cruelty of the Huns. 

What is to be done, then, is to make a scientific 
survey of the situation and a study of the opportu- 
nity through some existing government agency or 
some new agency such as the commission provided 
for in the bill introduced by Senator Weeks, and 
by trade and commercial bodies everywhere, indi- 
vidually and collectively. A business plan for sell- 
ing goods to foreign nations is what is wanted. 
We have the goods, we have the business brains, 
and we have now the ships.. There is no reason 
why we should not come into our own. 


But as to the ships. It does not follow, even if 
we succeed in getting a greatly increased foreign 
business, that it will be carried in American bot- 
toms, though these bottoms will be plentiful. Mr. 
Hurley has himself spoken of our obsolete ship- 
ping regulations—and they are obsolete. As he 
says, many of these regulations were excellent in 
the days of sailing ships, but before we can operate 
a merchant marine we must revise, standardize and 
simplify them and bring them up to the efficiency 
of other nations’ practice. Are the ships to be op- 
erated by the government or with government aid? 
There are objectors to this scheme. It must be 
threshed out and settled. If the ships are to be 
privately operated, questions of wages and other 
matters to be considered in competing with foreign 
ships for the business of the world become more 
pressing. Now is the time to study them and to 
answer them that we may be ready when peace 
comes to fill our proper place in the trade marts 
of the world. Let us not, in our joy in the posses- 
sion of ships, lose sight of the fact that ihey do 
not mean trade. 
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October 26, 1918 


in Washington 


a 

Constitutionality of Valuation Law. 

—Samuel Untermeyer’s challenge of 

the constitutionality of the valuation 

part of the act to regulate commerce 

has not caused shivers among those 

who believe in the efficacy of that part 

of the law as a help in solving the 

_transportation problem. Nor has it 

eaused jubilation among those who 

doubt or deny its value.in solving the 

troubles that afflict the nation in its 

efforts to send commodities from here 

to there. The undeniable fact is that 

Mr. Untermeyer has not caused more 

than a ripple of interest. The courts apparently have so 

often passed on the habit Congress has of placing the odds 

and ends of its work and the technical part of the work 

of courts on administrative bodies that there is no phase 

that one can easily think of that has not been considered 

py the judges. They have held it is not a delegation of 

legislative power to authorize the Commission to assemble 

facts which will enable it to say that they are such as 

cause the act to regulate commerce to operate. They have 

also held, time and again, that Congress has the power to 

confer the judicial power on bodies that are not courts in 

the ordinary sense of the word. Mr. Untermeyer sug- 

gested that when rates were fixed on valuations ascer- 

tained by the Commission, they would amount to a taking 

of property “without due process of law,” or something of 

that kind. The point is clear he considers the procedure 

laid down for ascertaining the value of the property de- 

voted to the service of the public as enforcing or permit- 

ting a taking of property without due process. The impli- 

cation is that there would be a taking by legislative fiat, 

which, of coyrse, is violative of the fundamental principle 

of Anglo-Saxon property tenure. The Anglo-Saxon can be 

deprived of his property, for public use, only by judicial 

proceedings, which means, among other things, that the 

men who take his chattels or realty must act as judges, 

under a judicial oath, to do justice. On the continent of 

Europe it may be possible to take a man’s property by 

legislative fiat. Not so, however, in England or Saxon 

America, unless the courts, under war or political pres- 

sure, are prepared to swallow all they have ever said, or 

the executive branch of the government is ready to flout 

the courts and hold its will to be the law of the land. But 

only Mr. Untermeyer, thus far, has come to the conclusion 

that the valuation fixed by the Commission, reviewed by 

the courts, and then used in the making of rates, would 

be a violation of the constitutional guarantee against the 
taking of property without due process of law. 


— Topics 


Lower Rates on Waterways.—The application of ship- 
pers in North Carolina for lower rates and more barges 
on the coastwise canals and waterways, on which they ad- 
dressed G. A. Tomlinson October 11, puts before Director- 


General McAdoo the question as to whether he desires, : 


during the war, to use government money to build up 
competition for the owners of barge lines now in service 
on those waterways. The application, as indicated by Rep- 
resentative Holland, of Virginia, is for lower rates and 
more and different kinds of service than offered by the 
owners of the barges now operating. The government, 
by going into the barge transportation business, can bring 
down rates. That, however, has not been its rule in trans- 
portation by railroad and coastwise steamer. It has 
brought the rail-and-water rates up to the level of all-rail. 
In the trans-oceanic service it has reduced some of the 
rates, especially those requiring navigation through the 
worst of the submarine infested areas. There is no proper 
comparison between rail and ocean rates, so the different 
course does not imply different rules for dealing with a 
Similar situation. Rail rates were not made by the free 
operation of the laws of supply and demand, else the first 
Class rate between New York and Chicago would have 
been, at times, about $3 per 100 pounds. The barge and 
ocean rates, however, were the result of the working of 
that law. According to the averments of some of the 
lumber men attending that conference, the barge men were 
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asking $8 per 1,000 feet of lumber. Assuming that that 
much lumber weighs 3,500 pounds, $8 would be equivalent 
to an all-rail rate of something less than twenty-three cents. 
That would be more than the all-rail rate to Baltimore 
from North Carolina points of origin. If any of the lum- 
bermen have paid it, they must have been constrained to 
do so by their inability to obtain cars, or to get their 
lumber through the embargo. Inasmuch as the desire of 
the government is to control the shipment of lumber into 
a ports, buying of barges by the government might not 
e a cure. 


Live Stock Tariffs——In ordering the principal traffic 
committees to prepare tariffs which shall establish a defi- 
nite relationship between live stock and the products 
thereof, Director Chambers is bound to please at least one 
element of the public. That is the one that insists that a 
sound rule of life is that which says in time of war pre- 
pare for peace. When peace comes autocratie control over 
rates will cease, whether the railroads are returned to their 
Owners or whether they remain in the hands of govern- 
ment officials. Then it will be hard, if not impossible, to 
establish the relationship mentioned. At least, that is the 
idea among men who have a familiarity with the riotous 
dissent that has come from the packers every time a rail- 
road man has suggested that there has ever been or should 
be a relationship between the live animal and the parts 
of it when offered for shipment. There is an element of 
the public that criticizes government officials because they 
are not giving as much attention to post bellum plans as 
those composing that element think they should. The 
order requiring the establishment of a rate relationship, 
it is hardly necessary to suggest, will not appeal to those 
who insist that the war can be won without making over 
the whole body of rates, rules, regulations and transporta- 
tion practices. If the railroads return to their owners 
the proposed rate relationship will be good at least for the 
carriers. If they remain in the hands of the government 
the relationship will become hard and unyielding so that 
new methods for supplying communities with meat by 
other methods of transportation will be encouraged—so 
that in the end there may be good for all. 


Supreme Court Docket Cleared.—The war has its effect 
on the business of the Supreme Court, just as on every 
other line of human endeavor and activity. It is removing 
from the court’s docket all such cases as the Michigan 
two-cent fare litigation. In a time of prices as high as 
they are now, a two-cent fare law might cause railroads 
to be swamped with passengers. Therefore, the effect of 
the statute would not be confiscation, but would still be a 
condition that is not desired. The national intérest re- 
quires that there shall be a minimum of traveling. At 
times men who have to come to Washington because bureau- 
ecrats here insist that the American citizen has lost his 
constitutional right to be represented, by agent or attor- 
ney, in any transaction he wishes to take place, know that 
they have been forced to do useless traveling. In time of 
war, however, the small bore bulks large in public affairs 
and is able to make an ass of himself more often than in 
normal times. .The traveling caused by such officials makes 
a large demand on transportation facilities. That, how- 
ever, it may be suggested, is part of the cost of war. The 
ordinary citizen will not fight for his rights, in time of 
war, because he thinks it the part of a patriot to allow an 
official to step on his neck. Some of the cases that are 
being taken from the Supreme Court’s docket are being 
removed because the litigants think they should not do 
anything to embarrass the government, the ordinary idea 
as to what constitutes the government being one full- 
chested official. 


Two Lists of Controlled Roads.—There are now two 
lists of federal-controlled roads. One was issued by the 
wage-fixing part of the Railroad Administration and the 
other by .the traffic division. One guides the paymasters 
and the other the tariff-issuing officials and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The first is a light to guide the 
feet of those who administer General Order No. 27, relat- 
ing to wages, and the other is for those who have to fol- 
low the language of Tariff Circular 1-A. If there is any 
conflict between them, the railroad that is on one and not 
on the other gains nothing thereby. It may be striving 
to get itself on the government list of corporations to be 
taken care of until after the war, or it may be trying to 
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get off. The fact that Director Chambers carries it in his 
little pocket list is of no significance. Inclusion in the 
list made up for wage-paying purposes is also meaningless, 
to a large extent. The non-controlled road must pay the 
government standard of wages if it desires to keep its 
employes. There are few exceptions to that rule. The 
exceptions are caused by old train operatives who have 
established homes at division points and would not care 
to move their families even if their employer refused to 
pay the government wage. There are not enough men of 
that kind to enable even a small road to continue opera- 
tion in competition with government-controlled roads. Di- 
rector Chambers’ list may be considered binding on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission because it has no power 
in that phase to contradict anyone. A road that is on that 
list has its rates published by Mr. Chambers and, so far 
as known, the Commission has never gone back of a state- 
ment of that kind to ascertain whether the road is or is 
not actually under federal control. If the road is after- 
ward returned to its owners the rates established while 
it was under control will continue operative until the Com- 
mission or the carrier orders a change. A. EE. H. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY DECISION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In its decision in case No. 9536, Willamette Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the case in which arguments as to 
the powers of the Commission were made on October 3, 


the Commission, speaking through Commissioner McChord, - 


declares there is no authority in the control act for per- 
petuating, during the period of federal control, a rate ad- 
justment that is unlawful under the act to regulate com- 
merce, therefore the order of the Commission is for the 
carriers to establish coast rates on lumber and related 
forest products from the Willamette Valley to destinations 
on the northern transcontinental lines that are no higher 
than the rates from the north coast points, including 
Portland. 


In brief, the decision is a declaration of independence 
on the part of the Commission that the control law has 
not deprived it of any of its powers and that the burden 
of justifying rate adjustments is on the Director-General 
in almost the same degree as upon carriers before the 
passage of the control act. 

In the report, Commissioner McChord says the claim 
that testimony taken before the railroads went into the 
hands of the government is errelevant, is not tenable, that 
the burden of showing that what complainants ask will 
interfere with operation of roads for war purposes is 
on. Mr. McAdoo, and that no such showing was made in 
this case; therefore, the railroads must open the Portland 
gateway to lumber traffic from Willamette Valley points 
on or before January 1. The order is without qualification 
or uncertainty. Mr. McAdoo must obey or got into court to 
show why he should not. It is a complete denial of every 
claim made by railroad lawyers. One point is that the 
words “just and reasonable” in the control act mean sub- 
stantially the same as in the act to regulate commerce. 


The holding is that the rates are relatively unreasonable, 
not that they are unjustly discriminatory. The effect of 
the order is that even if the carriers decide to raise rates 
higher ones from Willamette Valley. (The decision is 
printed in ful elsewhere.) 


LA FOLLETTE SEAMAN’S LAW 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Arguments as to the constitutionality of the La Follette 
seaman’s law are to be made in the Supreme Court of the 
United States October 28. The constitutional question was 
certified to the court by the judges of the fifth circuit on a 
libel taken out against the British steamer Strathean, at 
New Orleans. It asked two questions. The first is the 
broad one as to whether the law is constitutional. The 
second is as to whether it is valid in so far as it breaks 
the contract of employment between a ship and its crew 
entered into in a foreign country. 

There are half a-dozen cases, some up on certificate from 
the Circuit Court and others on appeals. They-.all raise 
the same general and collateral questions. The district 
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court at Mobile held the law to be valid. At New York the 
holding was to the contrary. 

There are two parties in interest. On one side are the 
United States and the sailors fighting for the maintenance 
of the statute. On the other are the British government 
and the owners of vessel property. Attorney-Genera! Greg. 
ory appears for the United. States and the sailors and 
Frederick R. Coudert for the British government. There 
are attorneys specifically representing sailors and ship 
owners, but the men mentioned are the real leaders in the 
fight, which, in a way of speaking, is between the two 
English-speaking governments. 

The law says that when a ship touches at a port io dis. 
charge or take on cargo, the sailor may demand half the 
pay he has earned by the time the ship comes into port, 
If the master declines, then the whole amount becomes due 
and collectible in the courts of the United States. It abol- 
ishes arrest and imprisonment for sailors deserting from 
foreign ships while in American waters. It also forbids 
the crediting of money paid to “crimps” or any other class 
of persons as advances on the wages of sailors. 

Neither the American nor the British government has 
the standing, in the court, of a litigant. Each has been 
permitted by the court to be heard as amicus curie. The 
court also granted the unusual privilege of being heard by 
other than brief to Mr. Coudert and application fér the 
same privilege for the American government was to be 
made. The Supreme Court does not allow intervention, 


It sometimes permits those who would like to intervene to, 


be heard, on brief only, as “friend of the court,” on the 
theory that such friend can tell the court something that 
will help it decide the controversy between the parties. 

In the case certified from the New Orleans district, a 
sailor named Dillon is the libellant and the British ship 
the libelee. The master refused to pay the half of Dillon’s 
wages, so he attached a libel to the ship claiming the whole 
amount. 

The fourteenth amendment is the part of the Constitu- 
tion the shipowners and the British government claim is 
violated by the statute, which, according to its title, is 
supposed to promote the upbuilding of a merchant marine 
for the United States. The taking of property without due 
process of law is the judgment for wages under a statute 
which purports to permit Dillon to break his shipping 
contract entered into in Liverpool. It makes no provision 
for payment of wages in the United States. 

The British embassy made, through Mr, Coudert, the 
application for permission to be heard as friend of the 
court. 

It is the position of the United States that Congress has 
the power to prescribe the terms under which sailors in 
ships using the territorial waters of the United States may 
be employed. It is admitted in the government’s brief that 
the object of the law is to enable sailors in foreign ships 
to break their contracts of employment as soon as they 
come into American waters, so they may enter the employ- 
ment of American masters. The theory is that the Amer- 
ican merchant marine has languished because the cost of 
construction in the United States and the cost of opera- 
tion of ships manned by Americans are too high to enable 
them to compete with ships under foreign flags operating 
under the lower scales of wages prevailing in the foreign 
countries. 

It is contended that it is within the power of Congress 
to attach to the privilege of using American waters any 
condition, not~inconsistent with morals, that it sees, fit; 
that it has decided that a sailor shall be in position, when 
his ship is in port, to obtain half his money (and if he isa 
foreigner to desert his ship), and to break the contract 
and obtain the whole of his wages, if the master refuses 
to give him half and thus place him in position to live 
after his desertion and while he is trying to obtain a berth 
in an American ship. ; 

A further contenticn is that if sailors are put in )osl- 
tion to get into the American merchant marine the effect 
of their movement to American ships will be to force the 
payment of higher wages all over the world and that that 
equality in wages will enable the American shipowner, in 
normal competitive times, to afford the luxury of flying the 
American flag over the property owned by him. 


STANDARD FORMS PRESCRIBED. 


In General Order No. 49 Director-General McAdoo pre- 
seribes standard forms for reporting sales of transporta- 


tion and excess baggage ticket sales. 
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RATES ON REFINED OIL 


In No. 9199, Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky vs. New York 
Central, opinion No. 5392, 51 I. C. C., 140-2, the Commis- 
sion has held as unreasonable rates on refined petroleum 
oil from Franklin, Pa., to destinations in Kentucky and 
ordered reparation. The rates attacked were those to in- 
terior points in Kentucky that had net been lined up to 
conform to the fourth section. 


EMIGRANT MOVABLES 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9862, 
Charles F. Carr et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al., opinion No. 
5420, 51 I. C. C., 205-8, the Commission holding the legally 
applicable charges on a carload of emigrant movables were 
unreasonable. The report said that rates in Western 
Classification, under which the rates on emigrant movables, 
including live stock, are made dependent on or vary with 
the value of the ordinary live stock, declared in writing 
by the shipper, are unlawful, because in violation of-the 
Cummins amendment. 


RATES ON EGGS 


In No. 8993, Bowman & Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al., opin- 
ion No. 5407, 51 I. C. C., 177-8, the Commission held un- 
reasonable rates on eggs in carloads from interior Iowa 
points to Chicago and to destinations east of the Indiana- 
Illinois line, and ordered reparation. The decision follows 
Swift & Co. vs. B. & O., 45 I. C. C., 8, which was pending 
at the time this complaint was filed. In that case and in 
this one also the Commission held the rates in effect to be 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded third class 
and that the combination charged to destinations east of 
the Indiana-Illinois line were unreasonable to the extent 
that the components up to the Mississippi River exceeded 
the proportional class rates prescribed in Interior Iowa 
Cities, 28 I. C. C., 64. 


FREIGHT CHARGES ON COKE 


CASE NO. 9744 (51 I. C. C., 126-128) 
ROMANN & BUSH PIG IRON & COKE COMPANY VS. 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 


ET AL. 
Submitted Nov. 14, 1917. Opinion No. 5385. 

1. Tariff rule of defendants providing for -the assessment of 
freight charges on coke in carloads from Birmingham, 
\la., to Santa Ana and Los Alamitos, Cal., on basis of 
weights obtained at~points of origin, found to have been 
and to be unreasonable. 

2. Weighing and reweighing rules in substantial conformity with 
ihe “National Code of Rules Governing the Weighing and 
leweighing of Carload Freight,’’ prescribed in connection 
vith shipments of coke, in carloads, from Benham, Ky., to 
Santa Ana and Los Alamitos. Charges assessed on ship- 
nents from and to those points found to have been based 
on excessive weights and reparation awarded. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


BY DIVISION 3: 

Complainant is a corporation dealing in pig iron and 
coke at St. Louis, Mo. By complaint filed May 28, 1917, 
it alleges that the charges collected by defendants on 26 
carloads of beehive oven foundry coke shipped from Ben- 
ham, Ky., to Birmingham, Ala., reconsigned to Santa Ana 
and Los Alamitos, Cal., and there delivered between June 
4 and Aug. 21, 1915, were unreasonable in that they were 
computed on the basis of erroneous weighis. Reparation 
and the establishment of reasonable weighing rules are 
asked. 

The shipments were originally consigned from Benham 
to Tuffli Brothers Pig Iron & Coke Company, at Birming- 
ham, which company sold and reconsigned them to com- 
plainant at that point. Complainant reconsigned 20 cars 
to Santa Ana and 16 to Los Alamitos. All of the ship- 
ments, except one, moved over the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad through Birmingham to New Orleans and the 
lines of the Southern Pacific system beyond. The ex- 
cepted car moved to Birmingham over the Louisville & 
Nashville and beyond to Los Alamitos over the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway, and the Southern Pacific. Charges were 
collected at the applicable rate of $10.75 per net ton, com- 
posed of the local commodity rate of $1.75 to Birmingham, 
in connection with varying minima, depending on the 
character and capacity of the car used, and the trans- 
continental joint commodity rate of $9, minimum 50,000 
pounds, beyond, based upon the weights obtained at Ben- 
ham. The rates are not attacked. The Louisville & 
Nashville’s local tariff to Birmingham did not contain 
provisions for weighing or rweighing carload shipments. 
In connection with the $9 rate beyond Birmingham the 
tariff provided that freight charges at that rate “will be 
computed on basis of point of origin weights, but not 
less than the prescribed minimum carload weight.” This 
provision contained in the tariff naming the rate from 
Birmingham affected not alone shipments from points of 
origin named in that tariff, but as well shipments from 
Benham which moved under through combination rates 
in instances where the said rate from Birmingham was 
one of the factors in the combination. 

Thirty-three of the cars were reweighed at Los Angeles, 
Cal., and each of the shipments was reweighed at the 
final destinations. The origin and destination weights 
were based upon the difference between the actual tare 
and gross weights. Defendants testified that all the 
weighings were performed by railroad agents on railroad 
track scales which were inspected regularly, and that they 
are unable to explain the differences in weights. Com- 
plainant testified that the agent of the initial carrier at 
Benham informed it that these shipments were weighed 
while the cars were in motion, coupled at one or both ends, 
but it insists that the destination weights were obtained 
while the cars were at rest, uncoupled at both ends. The 
weights obtained at Los Angeles were based upon gross 
weights of the loaded cars less the stenciled tare weights, 
but the record does not show whether the cars were there 
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weighed while moving or at rest, coupled or uncoupled. 

An exhibit filed by complainant shows the gross, tare 
and net weights of each car, obtained at point of origin, 
en route, and at destinations, as they appear upon the 
track-seale certificates. The weights obtained at Benham, 
upon the basis of which charges were assessed, range 
from 50,000 to 57,400 pounds per car. The weights ob- 
tained at Los Angeles average about 2,525 pounds per 
car less than the Benham weights, and those obtained 
at destinations about 1,750 pounds less than the Benham 
weights. Complainant testified that beehive coke at the 
ovens contains less than 1 per cent of moisture, and that 
an analysis of nine’ cars showed an average of about 0.55 
of 1 per cent. The fact that both the Los Angeles and 
destination weights were materially lower than the Ben- 
ham weights in our opinion demonstrates that the latter 
were erroneous. The actual tare weights taken both at 
origin and at destination were lower for each car than the 
stenciled tares, and we are of opinion that the net weights 
obtained at destination were more reliable than those ob- 
tained at Los Angeles. : 

As we said in the Weighing Invetsigations, 28 I. C. C., 
7, and in the Adams case, 49 I, C. C., 415, the shipper has 
a right to a reasonable check upon the point-of-origin 
weights. The fact that the tariff prescribes that the point- 
of origin weight will be used as the basis for assessing 
charges should not mean that the erroneous record of a 
scale weight shall govern. The tariff must be so inter- 
preted as to permit of a correction to the actual weights 
at point of origin and is justifiable only as a protection 
to the carrier from a reduction of the charges by reason 
of shrinkage in transit. Because the rule as framed is 
susceptible of the interpretation of requiring the shipper 
to pay charges based on the scale record of weights at 
point of origin, without correction of obvious errors, we 
find that the provision in connetcion with the $9 rate 
from Birmingham for the use of point-of-origin weights 
as applied to shipments moving from Benham on the com- 
bination through rates was and is unreasonable, and that 
for the future defendents should provide and apply in 
connection with the transportation of coke, in carloads, 
from and to the points in question weighing and reweigh- 
ing rules in substantial conformity with the “National 
Code of Rules Governing the Weighing and Reweighing 
of Carload Freight.” 

We further find that the charges collected on the ship- 
ments above described were based upon excessive weights; 
that complainant made the said shipments and paid and 
bore the charges thereon; that it has been damaged to’the 
extent that the charges paid exceeded those that would 
have accrued upon the basis of the net weights obtained 
at destinations, subject to the minima in connection with 
the applicable rates, and that it is entitled to reparation, 
with interest. The exact amount of reparation due can- 
not be determined on this record and complainant should 
prepare a statement similar to the one filed as Exhibit 1 
and in accordance with rule V of the Rules of Practice, 
which statement should be submitted to the defendants for 
verification. Upon receipt of a statement so prepared and 
verified, we will consider the entry of an order awarding 
reparation. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


ILLEGAL CHARGES ON CHAIRS 


CASE NO. 8524 (51 I. C. C., 218-220) 
PHOENIX CHAIR COMPANY VS. CHICAGO & NORTH 
WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted May 15, 1916. Opinion No. 5425. 


Charges on a shipment of chairs,.s. u. and k. d., from Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., to Los Angeles, Cal., found to have been illegal. 
Reparation awarded. 


BY DIVISION 3: 


Complainant is a corporation engaged in the manufac- 
ture of chairs at Sheboygan, Wis. By complaint filed 
December 138, 1915, it alleges that the charges collected 
on a shipment of chairs forwarded in May, 1914, from 
Sheboygan to Los Angeles, Cal., were unreasonable. 
Reparation is asked. Rates are stated in amounts per 
100 pounds. ; 

Complainant ordered a 50-foot car from Chicago & North 
Western Railway Company. That carrier furnished two 
40-foot cars for its own convenience. Complainant loaded 
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these cars with chairs of which 750 were set up, singly 
or in bundles, and 390 were knocked down. It was esti. 
mated for complainant that, based on the ascertained 
weight of one chair multiplied by the number of chairs 
forwarded, the shipment weighed 19,215 pounds. The 
scale weight at point of origin was 20,300 pounds, and at 
point of destination it is stated to have been 19,889 
pounds. No explanation was made for defendants as to 
this discrepancy. Charges were collected in the sum of 
$588, based on a minimum weight of 12,000 pounds on 
each car and a commodity rate of $2.45. It is contended 
for complainant that a commodity rate of $1.60, minimum 
20,000 pounds, on the entire shipment, was applicable un- 
der rule 6 of the effective tariff which provided: 


Carrier will furnish car of dimensions or weight-carrying 
capacity ordered by shipper if practicable, but if carrier for its 
convenience furnishes car of different dimensions or weight- 
carrying capacity the following rules will govern provided ship- 
ment could have been loaded into or upon car of the size or 


capacity ordered by shipper. 
* * * 6 ” a 


When car of smaller dimensions or less capacity is furnished 
actual weight will apply provided it is loaded to its full capacity, 
The balance of the shipment will be taken in another car at 
actual weight and carload rate and the entire shipment will 
be subject to the minimum weight applicable to car of the 
dimensions or capacity ordered. 


It is insisted for complainant that if a 50-foot car had 
been furnished, the shipment would have been compressed 
into the space of such a car by knocking down 204 of 
the chairs that were shipped set up, or by loading chairs 
knocked down in the place of some of those set up. A 
chair set up occupied the space of six chairs knocked 
down. It is admitted for complainant that the shipment 
as made could not have been compressed into a 50-foot 
car without knocking down some additional pieces. It 
was stated for complainant, however, that it packed the 
chairs so as to fill both cars in order to prevent the sec- 
ond car from being loosely packed, which might have 
resulted in the shifting of the load and in consequence 
damage to the shipment. The practice of the complainant 
was to make the load fit the car. Several instances are 
cited for complainant of prior shipments by it in a 50- 
foot car in which more chairs were loaded than in the 
two 40-foot cars in question. 


Defendants’ witness stated that the two cars used for 
the shipment contained 5,440 cubic feet and that the larg- 
est 50-foot car of which they had knowledge contained 
only 4,630 cubic feet, and that from this it would seem 
obvious that any load which completely fills two 40-foot 
cars could not possibly be loaded into a 50-foot car. This 
contention, however, ignores complainant’s statement that 
the two cars were filled to capacity in order to prevent 
the load from shifting and that if a 50-foot car had been 
furnished an additional number of chairs would have been 
knocked down. 

Upon all the facts of record we find that the shipment 
could have been loaded into a 50-foot car; that the charges 
collected were illegal to the extent that they exceeded 
the charges that would have accrued at a rate of $1.60 
per 100 pounds, minimum 20,000 pounds; that complainant 
made the shipment as described and paid and bore the 
charges thereon herein found illegal; and that it has been 
damaged and is entitled to reparation in the sum of $268, 
with interest. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

HALL, Commissioner, dissenting: 

Complainant ordered a 50-foot car for loading with 
chairs. The minimum weight applicable thereto was 
20,000 pounds. The shipment consisted of 1,140 chairs, 
of which 750 were set up and 390 knocked down, and as 
shipped could not have been loaded in the car ordered. 
If that car had been furnished, complainant would have 
had to pay on the minimum weight applicable and would 
therefore have shipped in compact form more of the chairs 
than it did. The carrier furnished two 40-foot cars of 4 
greater aggregate cubical capacity than the car ordered, 
and complainant loaded them to capacity with chairs in 4 
less compact state. It thus used more space than was 
needed or would have been used in the car ordered, and 
deprived the carrier of the use of that excess space for 
other loading. The shipment as made could not “have 
been loaded into or upon car of the size or capacity or 
dered by shipper,” and the proviso in rule 6 invoked by 
complainant was not complied with. That rule therefore 
did not apply any more than it would if a shipper availed 
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himself of the two-for-one rule to load both cars with 
uncompressed hay or cotton, when the larger single car 
ordered would not have contained the shipment unless 
compressed and baled. The proviso was a safeguard de- 
signed to prevent abuses of the rule. Moreover, waste of 
car space should not be sanctioned, especially when equip- 
ment and transportation facilities must meet the demands 
created by a world war. I am therefore unable to concur 
in the conclusions expressed in the majority report. The 
complaint should be dismissed. 


RATE ON WINDOW GLASS 


CASE NO. 9421 (51 I. C. C., 18-20) 
WILLIAM CAMERON & COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 
vs. ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted May 16, 1917. Opinion No. 5361. 


Rate on common window glass, in carloads, from Okmulgee, 
Okla., to Waco, Tex., found to have been unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 


BY DIVISION 3: 

Complainant, a corporation engaged in buying and sell- 
ing common window glass at Waco, Tex., alleges, by com- 
plaint seasonably filed, that the rate of 35 cents per 100 
pounds charged on numerous carloads of common window 
glass shipped from Okmulgee, Okla., to Waco, on and after 
December 12, 1915, was unreasonable, unjustly discrimina- 
tory and unduly prejudicial. It asks reparation and the 
establishment of a reasonable rate. Rates are stated in 
cents per 100 pounds and are those in effect prior to June 
25, 1918. 

The shipments moved over the lines of defendants and 
charges were assessed at the rate of 35 cents, as alleged. 
On July 24, 1912, the carload rate on window glass from 
and to these points had been reduced from 62 to 35 cents, 
and, on May 2, 1917, subsequent to the hearing, was fur- 
ther reduced to 30 cents, the minimum remaining at 36,- 
000 pounds. The short-line distance from Okmulgee to 
Waco is 334 miles, but by the most direct route over which 
the rate applies, viz., the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way to Denison, Tex., and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway beyond, the distance is 352 miles. The latter is 
conceded by complainant to be “the logical mileage.” 
Waco is served by various other lines in connection with 
the St. Louis-San Francisco and the Okmulgee & North- 
ern Railway on traffic originating at Okmulgee. 

The complainant contends that it is unduly prejudiced 
by reason of low rates on glass from Okmulgee to certain 
points in Missouri, Iowa, Illinois and Wisconsin, averag- 
ing 23.1 cents for 611 miles, or 7.5 mills per ton-mile, in 
its efforts to compete in the intermediate territory, and 
even in Texas, with the favored manufacturers of glazed 
sash and doors located at these points. Its witness testi- 
fied that in Louisiana and Arkansas the prices quoted 
by the favored manufacturers at St. Louis, Mo., Clinton, 
Iowa, and Chicago, Ill., control the markets. The com- 
plainant urges that it is entitled to the same rate from 
Okmulgee to-Waco as applies to Clinton, which is 22 cents 
for a distance of 646 miles. 

For the defendants it was testified that the cited rates 
are not properly comparable, as they were put in to enable 
Okmulgee to market its common window glass in competi- 
tion with Columbus, Ohio, and Hartford City, Ind. From 
those glass-producing points to the points named by the 
complainant, with one exception, the rates are uniformly 
lower and the distances shorter than from Okmulgee. 
The exception is Kansas City, Mo., with a rate from Ok- 
mulgee of 20 cents for a distance of 392 miles, and the 
fifth-class rates of 43 and 41 cents from Columbus and 
— City, for distances of 709 and 622 miles, respect- 
ively. 

The complainant compares the rate assailed with the 
rate of 24 cents on glass from Shreveport, La., to Corpus 
Christi, San Antonio, San Angelo, Big Spring and Quanah, 
in Texas common-point territory, for an average distance 
of 443 miles. But the points selected are points of maxi- 
mum distance, to which the Shreveport rate applies. To 
Waco, approximately the central point, the distance is 238 
miles. The complainant also cites the rate of 17.5 cents 
on sash, glazed or unglazed, prescribed in Oklahoma Traffic 
Assn. vs. A. & S. Ry. Co., 36 I. C. C., 329, for application 
from Oklahoma City, Okla., and Okmulgee to all points 
in the Dallas-Fort Worth territory, including Waco, and 


‘be submitted to the defendants for verification. 
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observes that the glass so shipped, which is said to con- 
stitute 60 per cent. of the weight of an average-sized glazed 
sash, takes a lower rate than when shipped in straight 
carloads. This, complainant contends, is not justified from 
a transportation standpoint, since, it was testified, glass 
may be shipped in any type or condition of car without 
injury, while glazed sash requires better equipment and 
is more liable to damage. At the same time it is con- 
ceded that damage to either commodity is rare, and that 
the movement of glazed sash from Okmulgee to Waco 
has practically ceased by reason of the present competi- 
tion between the two points. In the case above cited 
we observed that throughout the Southwest window glass 
generally takes higher rates than sash. 

The ,30-cent rate applies from Okmulgee and Sapulpa, 
Okla:, and Fredonia, Coffeyville, Caney, Augusta and In- 
dependence, Kan., all window-glass producing points, to 
all points in the Dallas-Fort Worth group, with the excep- 
tion that from Okmulgee and Sapulpa to Dallas, Fort 
Worth and intermediate points the rate is 25 cents. The 
defendants cite 15 points in the 30-cent group, but in- 
cluding none nearer than Waco, to which the average 
distances are approximately 428 miles from Okmulgee, 
445 miles from Sapulpa, and upward of 500 miles from 
the Kansas points. The rate sought by the complainant 
would be 3 cents lower than that in effect to Dallas and 
Fort Worth, 252 and 266 miles, respectively, from Okmul- 
gee. To Waco the 30-cent rate yields 1.7 cents per ton- 
mile as against 2 cents under the 24-cent rate from Shreve- 
port. 

Upon all the facts of record, and particularly consider- 
ing the distances for which the 30-cent rate is carried 
from the Kansas glass-producing points, we are of the 
opinion and find that the rate assailed was unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded 25 cents per 100 pounds. 
We further find that the complainant made the shipments 
as described and paid and bore the charges thereon; that 
it has been damaged to the extent of the difference be- 
tween the charges paid and those that would have accrued 
at the rate herein found reasonable, and that it is en- 
titled to reparation with interest. The exact amount of 
reparation due cannot be determined upon the present 
record, and complainant should prepare a statement show- 
ing the details of these shipments in accordance with 
rule V of the Rules of Practice, also specifying the date 
on which the charges were paid, which statement should 
Upon 
receipt of a statement so prepared and verified, we will 
consider the entry of an order awarding reparation. The 
carriers concerned are now under federal control and an 
opportunity was afforded to amend the complaint by mak- 
ing the Director General of Railroads a party defendant. 
As no amendment was filed no finding or order for the 
future can be made effective in the present state of the 
pleadings. 

By the Commission, Division 3. 


REPARATION ON LUMBER 


CASE NO. 9938 (51 I. C. C., 174-176) 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER COMPANY VS. NEW YORK 
CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Submitted February 6, 1918. Opinion No. 5406. 


Transportation and demurrage charges collected on a carload 
of gum lumber from Helena, Ark., to Medina, N. Y., found 
to have been illegal. Reparation awarded. 


BY DIVISION 3: . 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in the lumber 
business at Grand Rapids, Mich. By complaint filed Octo- 
ber 25, 1917, it alleges that the combination rate on Buf- 
falo, N. Y., charged by defendant on a carload of gum lum- 
ber shipped May 3, 1917, from Helena, Ark., and ultimately 
forwarded to Medina, N. Y., and certain demurrage charges 
assessed at Buffalo, were illegal, unjustly discriminatory, 
and unduly prejudicial. Reparation is asked. Rates are 
stated in cents per 100 pounds. 

The shipment, weighing 73,300 pounds, was originally 
consigned to Dupo, IIl., but was reconsigned to complain- 
ant at Buffalo at the through rate, in accordance with the 
provisions of the governing tariffs. It moved over the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, now the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Rail- 
way, and Lake Erie & Western Railroad to Sandusky, Ohio, 
and New York Central Railroad to Buffalo, where it ar- 
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rived May 30, 1917. The latter carrier is the only party 
defendant. Complainant refused to accept it at Buffalo, as 
request had been made on May 14, 1917, and again on May 
18, 1917, that upon its arrival at that point the car be re- 
consigned to Rochester, N. Y., at the through rate. De- 
fendant refused to reconsign the shipment to Rochester on 
that basis because of alleged existing embargoes, but of- 
fered to forward it to Rochester, treating it as a new ship- 
ment from Buffalo and applying the local rate. Complain- 
ant insisted on its reconsigning instructions, and the car 
remained at Buffalo. On June 18, 1917, complainant re- 
quested defendant to reConsign the car to Medina, but de- 
fendant refused for the same reasons given with respect 
to the reconsignment to Rochester. On July 27, 1917, upon 
the payment of the charges that had accrued on the ship- 
ment up to that date, defendant forwarded the car to Me- 
dina under a new bill of lading tendered by complainant. 
Charges were collected in the sum of $432.70, composed 
of $178.85 at a joint rate of 24.4 cents from Helena to Buf- 
falo, $38.85 at the sixth-class rate of 5.3 cents from Buffalo 
to Medina, and $215 demurrage charges which accrued at 
Buffalo. Complainant contends that the transportation 
charges collected were illegal to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded those that would have accrued at a joint rate of 
26 cents applicable at the time of movement on gum 
lumber in carloads from Helena to Medina, plus a recon- 
signing charge, and that the demurrage charges also were 
illegally assessed. 

The defendant’s reconsignment tariff, governing the 
shipment, provided for reconsignment at Buffalo at the 
through rate applicable from point of origin to final des- 
tination, with a reconsigning charge of $2 per car, if the 
order to reconsignment was given after arrival of a 
shipment at destination and before being placed for deliv- 
ery. The tariff also provided: 

No freight can be diverted or reconsigned under the rules 
contained in this circular to a station or point of delivery 
against which an embargo has been placed, either during or 
subsequent to the removal of such embargo, if the freight was 
forwarded from point of origin during the life of the embargo. 


The defendant contends that certain embargoes pro- 
hibited the reconsignment of the shipment from Buffalo 
to either Rochester or Medina, and that the tariff rule 
quoted accordingly limited reconsignment. The tariff rule 
places a limitation only on reconsignment “to a station 
or point of delivery” against which an embargo has been 
placed. It is agreed that no embargo existed against Buf- 
falo, Rochester or Medina as points of delivery. Irrespect- 
ive of the alleged embargoes against the reconsignment 
of carload freight at or from Buffalo, the limitations in de- 
fendant’s reconsignment tariff were only as to points which 
were embargoed, and therefore the tariff rule did not pro- 
hibit reconsignment either to Rochester or Medina. The 
fact that charges were collected and a new Dill of lading 
issued at Buffalo did not change its essential character as a 
through shipment reconsigned at Buffalo. 

The defendant’s demurrage éariff applied on “cars held 
for or by consignors or consignees for loading, unloading, 
forwarding directions, or for any other purpose.” Con- 
cerning similar demurrage rules, we said in Crescent Coal 
& Mining Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 20 I. C. C., 559, at page 
567: 

Obviously, the words ‘‘or for any other purpuse’’ apply only to 
cars held by consignors or consignees. They cannot mean that 
demurrage can be assessed against a shipper or consignee un- 
less cars are held by him for some purpose of his own. These 
words limit the charges to cases in which cars are held await- 
ing action by the consignee or shipper, such as loading or un- 
loading, the giving of forwarding or delivery directions, the 
SHayment of freight, ete. 

The shipment was not held at Buffalo for or by con- 
signor or consignee. 

We find that the transportation charges collected were 
illegal to the extent that they exceeded those that would 
have accrued at the through rate of 26 cents per 100 pounds, 
plus a reconsigning charge of $2, and that the demurrage 
charges were illegally assessed. Complainant does not 
contend that the charges legally applicable were unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 

We further find that complainant made the shipment as 
described and paid and bore the charges thereon; that it 
has been damaged to the extent of the difference*between 
the charges collected and those herein found lgally ap- 
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plicable; and that it is entitled to reparation in the sum 
of $240.12, with interest. k 

An order awarding reparation will be entered against 
the defendant, but the other participating carriers s!iould 
join in the. payment of the reparation resulting from the 
overcherge in rate. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY CASE 


CASE NO. 9536 (51 I. C. C., 250-263) 
WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
VS. SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted Oct. 3, 1918. Opinion No. 5435. 


1. Rates charged for the transportation of lumber and _ jorest 
products from certain points in the. Willamette Valley in 
Oregon to various points in the states of Montana, Wyom- 
ing, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota 
Wisconsin and Michigan, and in the provinces of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, Canada, found to be relatively winrea- 
sonable and unjust and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
they exceed the rates contemporaneously maintained from 
the coast group, including Portland, Ore., to the same 
destinations, and defendants required to establish joint 
rates on the basis specified. 


Report of the Commission 


Complainant is a voluntary association of manufactur. 
ers of forest products, operating mills located on the main 
and branch lines of the Southern Pacific Company in the 
Willimette Valley in Oregon. In its complaint filed March 
6, 1917, it alleges that defendants’ rates on forest prod- 
ucts, including lumber, in carloads, from the points where 
the mills of its members are located to points in the states 
of Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, and _ the 
provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Canada, which 
are made by combination on Portland, Ore., are unrea- 
sonable, unduly prejudicial to complainant and unduly 
preferential of other shippers and localities in the North- 
west territory. It asks the establishment of joint rates 
on the “coast group” basis of rates which applies from 
Portland and other points along the Columbia River and 
in western Washington. The United States Depariment 
of Agriculture was permitted to intervene and filed a 
brief in support of the complaint. Rates herein men- 
tioned are stated in cents per 100 pounds. 


The Willamette Valley in western Oregon extends south’ 


from Portland to some distance beyond Eugene, Ore., and 
lies between the Cascade and Coast ranges of mountains. 
The most southerly point involved in this complaint is 
Leona, Ore., which is 159 miles south of Portland. The 
most northerly point involved is Sherwood, Ore., which 
is 19 miles south of Portland. The average distance of 
the mills of complainant’s members from Portland is 82% 
miles. 

No joint rates on forest products have ever Been pub- 
lished from points in the Willamette Valley over the lines 
of the Southern Pacific to the points of destination herein 
involved on the Northern Pacific Railway; Great North- 
ern Railway; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway; 
and other defendant railroads, hereinafter designated the 
northern lines, except to such points as are on or reached 
via the Union Pacific system. The combination of the 
Southern Pacific’s local rate to Portland and the coast 
group rate from Portland. to destination has heretofore 
applied between such points. The rates from the points 
where the mills of complainant’s members are located 
to Portland range from 4 to 13 cents and average 8.6 
cents. The coast group rates applicable trom Poriland 
to most points in Montana are 35 ‘cents; to most points 
in North and South Dakota, 40 cents; and to points 
farther east, to and including St. Paul, Minn., 45 cents. 
These rates were established pursuant to the Commis- 
sion’s report and order in Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Mfrs. Assn. vs. U. P. R. R. Co., 14 I. C. C., 1, and Pacific 
Coast Lumber Mfrs. Assn. vs. N. P. Ry. Co., 14 I. ©. ©, 
23. 

For some time the Southern Pacific has been negotiating 
with the Northern Pacific and Great Northern railways 
for the establishment of joint rates on forest products 
from the Willamette Valley to the 40 and 50 cent terri 
tory on the northern lines. The negotiations have not 
been successful, principally because the carriers could 
not agree upon divisions of the joint rates. The South- 
ern Pacific is willing to join in the establishment of joint 
rates on lumber upon the basis of the rates applying 
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‘from ihe coast group, but the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern object to the_establishment of joint rates on 
pasis of the coast group rates or any others that would 
oblige them to. shrink their present earnings or accept 
as a division less than they now earn on the traffic from 
portland. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul also ob- 
jects to the establishment of joint rates. The Northern 
pacific and Great Northern have also.demanded from the 
Southern Pacific joint rates on other commodities as a 
condition to the establishment of joint rates on forest 
roducts. 

aon group rates on lumber apply from points in the 
Willamette Valley to points on the Union Pacific Rail- 
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road in Wyoming, Colorado and Nebraska, also to such 
points as Chicago, Ill., and New York, N. Y. Joint rates 
on other commodities, such as hops, dried fruits and 
canned goods, are maintained from Southern Pacific points 
in the Willamette Valley to certain points on the North- 
em Pacific, which rates are the same as from Portland 
and western Washington. - Joint rates on forest products 
on the coast basis are maintained from points in the Wil- 
lamette Valley on the Oregon Electric Railway to points 
on the northern lines to which a rate of 40 cents or greater 
applies from Portland and western Washington. An ar- 
bitrary of 5 cents over the Portland rate applies to points 
taking a less rate than 40 cents. The Oregon Electric 
extends from Portland to Eugene, and serves one or two 
of the mills operated by complainant’s members. It is 
owned by the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway, which 
in turn is jointly owned by the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern. The latter would prefer to cancel the 
joint rates with the Oregon Electric rather than have 
them considered a precedent for the establishment of 
similar. rates with independent carriers. Some two or 
three points on the Oregon Electric from which joint 
rates now apply are common points with the Southern 
Pacific. It is pointed out that if Southern Pacific points 
are accorded the coast group basis of rates to 35-cent 
territory, their rates to such territory will be 5 cents less 
than from Oregon Electric points, because, as_ stated, 
joint rates from the latter are made by adding an arbi- 
trary of 5 cents to the Portland rate; also that the appli- 
cation of the coast group basis of rates from Southern 
Pacific points in the Willamette Valley would make a less 
rate and charge than now applies from mills -on the 
Southern Pacific Company’s tracks in the city of Port- 
land unless the northern lines should absorb the Southern 
_ Company’s switching charge from the mill in Port- 
and. 


Complainant submitted numerous comparisons of the 
rates and earnings on forest products from points in the 
Willamette Valley on the Southern Pacific to points on 
the northern lines with the rates and earnings from points 
on the Columbia River and in western Washington to 
the same destinations. These comparisons disclose that 
the ton-mile earnings on the traffic from the Willamette 
Valley are invariably higher by from 10 to 25 per cent 
than on traffic from western Washington. Considering 
that the distance from the most northerly point in the 
Willamette Valley involved in the complaint to the near- 
est point in the 35-cent territory is over 600 miles and 
that the distances range from that on up to approximately 
2,000 miles to St. Paul, there is no substantial difference 
mM the average of distances from the Willamette Valley 
Points involved in this complaint and from points on the 
Columbia River and in western Washington to the destina- 
tions involved. 


Transportation conditions are no more difficult as re- 
sards traffic from the Willamette Valley than from Colum- 
bia River or western Washington points, as the haul to 


Earnings per car- Earnings per car- 


Portland is on a water grade. In City of Astoria vs. S.,; 
P. & S. Ry. Co., 38 I..C. C., 16, 21, which is referred to by 
complainant in argument, the Commission commented on 
the favorable operating conditions between Astoria, Ore., 
and Spokane, Wash., as compared with the lines between 
Seattle, Wash., and Spokane. 

The following table shows the distances, rates and car- 
mile earnings under the present and proposed rates from 
Springfield, Ore., a representative point in the Willamette 
Valley, to a representative point on the northern lines in 
each of the 35-cent, 40-cent and 45-cent territories, as com- 
pared with the average car-mile earnings of those lines on 
all traffic: 
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The computation of car-mile earnings on forest products 
is based on the average leading, as shown by the record, 
of 58,000 pounds in Washington and Oregon and 67,818 
pounds in the Willamette Valley. The car-mile earnings 
on forest products from the Willamette Valley under both 
the present and proposed rates are generally greater than 
the average car-mile earnings of the northern lines on all 
traffic, notwithstanding that the average haul from the 
Willamette Valley is much longer than the average hauls 
of the northern lines on all traffic. ; 

There is at present little or no traffic in forest products 
from Willamette Valley points maving on the Portland 
combination to points on the northern lines, and the latter 
contend that whatever lumber might move from the Willa- 
mette Valley under the joint rates would displace an equal 
movement from mills located on the northern lines and 
thereby deprive them of the long haul. One of the reasons 
why the northern lines resist the establishment of joint 
through rates on the coast group basis is that they desire 
to conserve the destination markets on their lines-so far 
as possible to the shippers who originate traffic on their 
respective lines. The witness for the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul frankly stated that his line objected to the 
establishment of joint rates from points in the Willamette 
Valley because of its obligation to mills on its own line, 
and its obligation to its stock holders, 


The record discloses that while Oregon has about 58 per 
cent of the total stand of timber in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, its lumber production is only 33 per cent of the total 
production of the two states, or about half that of Wash- 
ington. Complainant attributes this difference to the lim- 
ited markets to which Oregon has access under present 
rates. Complainant contends, and it is not denied by de- 
fendants, that it is impossible for its members to ship 
lumber to points on the northern lines under present rates 
or under any rates that are higher than those contem- 
poraneously in effect from the Columbia River and western 
Washington. : 

The northern territory affords the best markets for the 
kind of lumber manufactured in the Willamette Valley: 
The same kinds of lumber, fir and hemlock, are manufac- 
tured along the Columbia River and in western Washing- 
ton as in the Willamette Valley; the methods and cost of 
manufacture are substantially the same, and the two dis- 
tricts compete in common markets. The Willamette Val- 
ley has lower rates than mills in western Washington to 
certain territory in northern California, but most of the 
mills along the Columbia River and in western Washing- 
ton have water transportation which enables them to reach 
a much wider range of markets than is open to the mills 
in the Willamette Valley. 

Generally speaking, the coast group rates are regarded 
by the northern lines as terminal rates; that is, the rates 
from mills in the coast group on the northern lines apply 
only to points on the line originating the traffic; they are 
not applied from a local point on one of the northern lines 
to a local point on either of the other northern lines, ex- 
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cept that the Northern Pacific has joint rates via western an amendment making the Director-General a pariy de 
junctions to Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul local stations. fendant in such manner as in its discretion it may think 
It is contended that if complainant’s petition were granted, proper. It was also stated by him that with respect to 
shippers from points in the Willamette Valley would most cases in the hands of the Commission it would not be 
thereby gain an advantage over their competitors in the necessary to have further hearings. In other words, that 
coast group, since the complainant’s members would have _ no additional evidence would be needed except such as Will 
joint rates to points on all the northern lines. bear upon the poliey expressed in the control act and the 

The Department of Agriculture in behalf of the Forest reasons that led to the initiation of the rates and fares 
Service, which has much standing timber in Oregon, urges’ that became effective in June. 
the establishment of the joint rates, contending that the Accordingly, rules of practice were framed by the Com. 
Willamette Valley would thereby be enabled to furnish mission and publicly announced. Complainants were aj. 
lumber for shipbuilding at such points as Duluth, Minn., vised that they might make application to amend their 
and Superior, Wis. It is argued on behalf of the depart- complaints on or before October 1, and notify the Com. 
ment, as well as by the complainant, that the granting to mission whether it was their desire to submit additiona] 
the Willamette Valley of equal rates with western Wash-_ evidence. 
ington to the destination territory here involved would re- On August 16 the complainant herein tendered and the 
sult in greater development and increased prosperity for Commission permitted to be filed a supplemental com. 
the state of Oregon. plaint naming the Director-General a party defendant and 

reciting the increases in rates that were established as 
McCHORD, Commissioner: the result of General Order No 28. The Commission and 

The above statement of facts was prepared by the ex- the Director-General were advised by complainant that it 
aminer and served on the parties April 9, 1918. Excep- did not desire to submit additional evidence. It stateg 
tions were filed, and the case was set for argument on _ that it wished to argue the case before the Commission, 
June 15, 1918. On June 5 the parties were notified that The amendment to the complaint was allowed by the 
the argument had been cancelled. Later the case was Commission. 
again set for argument on October 3. On that date the On September 19 the answer of the Director-Genera 
parties appeared; argument was had; and the case was’- was filed. In it he states that: 
submitted. 

Before discussing the exceptions to the report it is ap- He admits that since the filing of the original complaint 
propriate to state the reasons which prompted the Com-  j{'Is therein by him found and certified to this Commission that 
mission to postpone the argument in June. On December in order to defray the expenses of Federal control and operation 
26, 1917, the President issued a proclamation under which fairly chargeable to railway operating expenses, and also to 
the federal government assumed generally control of the pay railway tax accruals other than war taxes, net rents for 
transportation systems of the country for war purposes 0n operating as a unit, it was necessary to increase the railway 
December 28, 1917. The President appointed a Director- operating revenue, also-that in his opinion the public interest 
General of Railroads to administer the government control pen, ge MR ge ete nageing: soles S pt Mga en, ae 
and to operate the railroads so as to effectuate the purpose that all rates as now in force and complained of herein have 
for which they had been taken over by the government. been established pursuant to and in accordance with said order, 
On December 29, 1917, the Director-General issued his Gen- Further answering respondent says that the alleged unlawful- 
eral Order No. 1, in which, among other things, he said: fy the provisions of the Federal control act, and he denies that 


: - said rates or any of them as now in force are in violation of 
All transportation systems covered by said proclamation and the provisions of said act. 
order (President’s proclamation and order taking over the rail- 


roads) shall be operated as a national system of transportation, No request to take additional evidence was made on be- 
the common and national needs being in all instances held para- 


mount to any actual or supposed corporate advantage. All ter- half of the Director-General. a , 

minals, ports, locomotives, rolling stock, and other transporta- The arguments made by different representatives of the 
tion facilities are to be fully utilized to carry out this purpose’ railroads and the Director-General may be condensd into 
without regard to ownership. the following main contentions: 


On March 21, 1918, the Congress passed, and the Presi- 1. That the words “just and reasonable” used in the 
dent approved, an act, known as the federal control act, control act have meanings different from those applied to 
hereinafter called the control act, entitled “An act to pro. them in the act to regulate commerce. 
vide for the operation of transportation systems while un- 2. That the evidence now in the case is irrelevant to 
der federal control, for the just compensation of their own- the issues presented by the supplemental complaint and is 
ers, and for other purposes.” insufficient for their determination. 

On May 25, 1918, the Director-General of Railroads issued 3. That the rates initiated by the Director-General in 
his General Order No. 28, supplemented June 12, in which, themselves, and in their relation to each other are pre 
among other things, rates for transportation of freight sumed to be right, and they cannot be changed without an 
were to be increased on June 25, approximately 25 per cent, affirmative showing that they are wrong. 
and rates for transportation of lumber were to be increased These contentions raise questions of the utmost im- 
25 per cent, but not exceeding 5 cents per 100 pounds. portance with respect to the Commission’s power to de 

There was doubt in the minds of some of the commis- termine the issties presented on the record in this case. 
sioners whether an order if issued by the Commission Section 10 of the control act, among other things, pro 
against carriers under federal control would be effective vides: 
if the Director-General was not a party to the proceeding. 

Arguments set in June which involved rates which would That carriers while unnder Federal control shall be subject 


i , : i ’ to all laws and. liabilities as common carriers, whether arising 
be increased as the result of the Director-General’s Gen- under state of Federal laws or at common law, except in so far 


eral Order No. 28, were cancelled to give the Commission as may be inconsistent with the provisions of this act or any 
an opportunity to formulate new rules of practice, and to other act applicable to such Poderal a or _ 7 = 

rovi j j ai be of the President. * * * That during the period of Feder 
orig mag eon Reger. = ogee pega party defend control, whenever in his opinion the public interest requires, 
ant in pending cases, shou at be found advisable. the President may initiate rates, fares, charges, classifications, 

A public hearing was held by the Commission on July 24 regulations and practices by aing the same with a i 
in response to a notice previously issued readi i state Commerce Commission, which said rates, fares, charges, 
as aioe: P y reading in part clasifications, regulations and practices shall not be suspended 
’ 3 by the Commission pending final determination. 


* : i . 2 ° i i i and 
Must the justness and reasonableness of rates, fares, charges, Said rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations ¢ 
classifications, regulations and practices initiated by the Direc. Practices shall be reasonable and just and_shall cone, ated © 
tor General, ‘under authority of the Federal control act of Such time and upon such notice as he may direct, but ad a 
March 21, 1918, be determined upon original complaints in new State Commerce Commission shall, upon complaint, enter 
necedinen . rs issues ranerivy reiae i a hearing concerning the justness and reasonableness of 80 
proceedings, or may such issues be properly raised by amend- Y cigpooe spor blish hanges 
ment to pending complaints wherein the rates, fares, charges, ™UCn of any order of the President as establishes or ie ‘ 
classifications and practices of the carriers superseded by those ®@”Y rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation or prac the 
initiated by the Director General are assailed? any carrier under Federal control, and may consider all 
‘ 5 facts and circumstances existing at the time of making fon 
2 , : see . - , Ben 
At the hearing a representative of the Director-General %2*™®°: In determining any question concerning any such rates, 
al ; . fares, charges, classifications, regulations or practices, oF 
agreed that the Commission should put aside any technical changes therein, the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 


or rigid construction of the law, and for the purpose of sive due consideration to the fact that the transportation sys 


expediting cases and saving the parties unnecessary labor eee ee ee eee tS ae and coordinated na- 
and expense, in each instance pass upon a motion to allow After full hearing the Commission may mak®é such findings 


joint facilities and equipment, and compensation to the carriers,, 
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: d orders as are authorized by the Act to regulate commerce 
ty de. #ys amended, and said findings and orders shall be enforced as 

rovided in said act: Provided, however, That when the Presi- 
P ent shall find, and certify to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ect to mission that in order to defray the expenses of Federal con- 
trol and operation fairly chargeable to railway operating ex- 











, that nses, and also to pay railway tax accruals other than war 
aaa axes, net rents for joint facilities and equipment, and com- 
S will pensation to the carriers, operating as a unit, it is necessary to 
id the increase the railway operating revenues, the Interstate Com- 
fares MM merce Commission in determining the justness and reasonable- 





nes of any rate, charge, classification, regulation or practice 
shall take into consideration said finding and certificate by the 








Com- Hi president, together with such recommendations as he may 

‘e ad- # make. 

their This law requires that the Commission in determining 

ion questions concerning rates initiated by the President shall 
na 





take into consideration the fact that the defendant car- 
rigrs are being operated as a unified and co-ordinated na- 









d the tional system and not in competition; that the rates were 
‘aa initiated under a certificate of the President; and that 
od as consideration shall be given to that certificate and to any 
and recommendation the President may make with respect to 
at it such rates. In other words, Congress intended that the 
tated Commission is not to interfere by any action it may take, 
sion, fg or any order it may make, with the operation of the rail- 





roads of the country for purposes for which government 
control was assumed, or reduce rates initiated by the 
President without carefully weighing all the circumstances 
under Which they were initiated and fully considering the 
reasons therefor and the purposes sought thereby. 

The words “just and reasonable” as used in the control 
act obviously bear a similar or closely analogous meaning 
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A to that attaching to their use in the act to regulate com- 
so to @ merce; in both cases they are to be construed in the light 
Aung of all the circumstances and conditions; certainly they are 
ilway | not to be more narrowly construed. Rates made by the 
erest @ President must be reasonable in and of themselves and 
ane they must be relatively just in view of all the conditions 
have enumerated in the control act and in view of other circum- 
rder. Hf stances and conditions. 
ma The second contention that the evidence already taken 
that in this case is irrelevant and insufficient to support the 
n of issues raised in the supplemental complaint is untenable. 
It is to be remembered that the real issue in the case is 
1 bes M now, and was when it was heard and first submitted, one 





of relationship. In his argument counsel for complainant 
stated that no complaint is made of the increase in the 
rates from Portland. The allegation is that the rate ad- 
justment is unduly prejudicial to complainant’s members 
in favor of other shippers of lumber from north coast 
points. The complainant also asks for the establishment of 
joint rates. The rate situation was developed on the rec- 
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t to @ ord, and its effect on shippers from the Willamette Valley 
dis @ was shown. On argument it was stated by a representa- 
tive of the Director-General that there had been no change 
| in @ in the situation so far as the physical movement of, and 
pre: the rate adjustment applicable to, shipments by complain- 
an ant’s members to the territory involved are concerned, since 
the Director-General assumed control of the principal de- 
im- fendants, except the increase in the rates. 
de- Increased rates on forest products prescribed in General 
e, Order No. 28 have been published and are now in effect 
pro- so as to make the situation of complainant’s members more 
unfavorable than when the case was heard. The following 
tables gives the rates, in cents per 100 pounds, from rep- 
o resentative shipping points in the Willamette Valley to 
‘far Portland before the increased rates were established and 
any those in effect thereafter; and the distance, in miles, to 
ne Portland: 
res, Rate, Present 
nS, From— Distance. June 24,1918. rate. 
ore Se Sete 9 4 5 
res, SEE dcundilvciitebiecabaa naaeisiaaon 28 5 6% 
ded SR nea Cet ee Se 46 6 7% 
RRS Ey ee ORC ONS: 53 7 9 
| Oe ie a9 65 7 9 
ate esa at ca ieee 89 9 11% 
| il RARE A RRR RT 1246 11 -" 
er- SNE 5 s.ctanasuaseadnkbbuanums 128 11 14 
OE osiciscsnasesnactnieonenns 145 12% 15% 
ges MO0RA ....... acucig i icieg acta vhguaite outa tae ataleo 159 13 16% 
B Rates from Portland to points in the territory involved 
the on lines of the defendants were increased 5 cents per 
tes, 100 pounds. Because of the rates initiated by the Direc- 
oi tor-General, the alleged undue prejudice against complain- 
ys: | “2t's members has been increased. What additional evi- 
na- #@ dence need the complainant offer except the fact of the in- 





frease in the discrimination? That appears from the 
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rates on file, and they are proper to be taken into account. 
Even if the old relationship had been maintained by an 
increase of 25 per cent in the through charges no new 
evidence is needed, nor could any well be submitted by 
complainant that would enable the Commission better to 
determine the questions at issue than the evidence now 
in the record. In simple justice to complainant it should 
not now be called upon to make further expenditures to 
show simply what the Commission already has before it. 

When General Order No. 28 was issued by the Director- 
General, he issued a public statement in which, among 
other things, he said: 

The act of Congress provides that the reasonableness and 
justness of such rates may be dealt with by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, so that no interests affected will be deprived 
of the opportunity for full hearing and consideration. 'The act 
of Congress provides that the Commission in passing upon 
these questions shall take into consideration the President’s 
finding and certificate that in order to defray the expenses of 
Federal control and operation it is necessary to increase the 
railway operating revenues. In this connection it is important 
to make clear that no part of the increase in rates now 
initiated is on account of the making of additions and better- 
ments or the purchase of new equipment or other expenditures 
chargeable to investment account. The increases initiated are 
solely on account of increased burdens tending to diminish rail- 
way operating income. 

In the nature of things no such far-reaching step can ac- 
complish ideal equalization as between the numerous interests 
necessarily affected, and doubtless the Commission will find it 
proper to make readjustments to attain a nearer approach to 
such equalization. While as far as practicable the rates as 
initiated are designed to avoid unnecessary disturbance of 
relative rate bases, the Director General will cooperate heartily 
with the Commission in any readjustments needed to ac- 
complish still further the object of avoiding undue preference, 
which nevertheless may develop upon detailed consideration 
by the Commission. 


It is thus contemporaneously stated by the authority 
initiating the increased rates that the question of their 
reasonableness and justness might be dealt with by this 
Commission, and doubtless the Commission would find 
undue preferences in some rate adjustments which should 
and would be corrected. There is no authority in the con- 
trol act for perpetuating during the period of federal con- 
trol a rate adjustment that is unlawful under the act to 
regulate commerce. 

If it should be shown to us that to grant the prayer of 
the complainant would interfere with the operation of the 
railroads as a unit, or would deprive the government of 
needed revenue to operate the railroads for war purposes, 
a different situation would be presented from that now 
under review. The facts with respect to such showing 
are with the Director-General. It is not even suggested on 
the record that what the complainant seeks in this case, 
if granted, would in any manner interfere with the opera- 
tion or maintenance of the defendant railroads under fed- 
eral control for the purposes that dictated the assumption 
of their control by the federal government. 

The evidence shows that the defendant, on _ the 
lines of which the traffic originates, had attempted 
for a number of years to secure an agreement 
from the northern lines to the establishment and 
maintenance of joint rates on lumber and forest prod- 
ucts to points in the destination territory described in 
the report of the examiner, but was unable to do so. The 
reasons given by the northern lines for a refusal to enter 
into the arrangement were that they considered it their 
duty to serve lumber mills on their own lines to the ex- 
clusion of mills on other and competing lines, and that 
they were unwilling to shrink their revenues below the 
Portland rates on traffic from connections. 

It has long been well settled that no carrier has the 
right so to adjust rates on its own lines as unduly to 
prejudice shippers on other lines, or to deprive such ship- 
pers of reasonable and just rates, merely through a desire 
to serve shippers on its own lines. It is also a rule of 
well-nigh universal application that shippers may not be 
deprived of just through rates merely because carriers 
cannot agree upon a division of joint rates. 

On the face of this record, and under existing condi- 
tions, there appears to be no good reason why shipper: 
of the complaining association should not have such rela- 
tively reasonable rates to points on defendants’ lines as 
will insure them against undue prejudice as compared 
with their competitors. It does not appear that the es- 
tablishment of the joint rates prayed for will in any way 
interfere with the operation of the federally-controlled de- 
fendants as a unit. Indeed, so far as appears from this 
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record it will serve to effectuate the purpose of unified 
operation. Heretofore because of the rate adjustment 
complainant’s shippers have practically been unable to 
make shipments to points east of Missoula, Mont., on the 
northern lines. In so far as a proper rate adjustment 
will permit them to make increased shipments there will 
be an addition to the total receipts of the railroads. 

The third contention made on behalf on the defendants 
is that there is a presumption that the rates and rela- 
tions of rates initiated by the Director General are just 
and reasonable and cannot be changed with propriety ex- 
cept on affirmative evidence by the complainant to the 
contrary. 

One obvious answer to this contention is that the Di- 
rector General did not initiate the inequality in the rates 
which evoked the complaint. The increases initiated by 
him were superimposed on the then existing basis. That 
basis was initiated by the defendants and had been main- 
tained by them for many years before federal control. 
At the hearing the complainant assumed the burden of 
showing that the rate adjustment was unreasonable and 
unjust. All the facts are now in the record with respect 
to that adjustment. It is inconceivable, in our opinion, 
that the Congress did a’vain thing in conferring upon this 
Commission power to determine whether or not the rates 
initiated by the Director General are just and reasonable. 
The same force and effect must be given to tlat part of 
the law as to its other provisions. The simple fact is that 
the rates were unlawful because unduly prejudicial when 
the evidence was submitted, the changes in rates since 
federal control have increased the prejudice. 

We turn now to consider the exceptions to the examin- 
er’s report. The complainant and intervener do not ex- 
cept to the facts as stated. The defendant’s exceptions 
relate to the failure of the examiner to include certain 
other facts which they assert are important to be consid- 
ered. We have examined the record and find that the 
facts are substantially as stated by the examiner. The 
examiner proposed that the Commission under the facts 
as found by him should find as follows: 


It is not established by the evidence that the rates complained 
of are unreasonable, but it does appear that under the present 
adjustment of rates from points in the Willamette Valley, 
Sherwood, Ore., to Leona, Ore., inclusive, to points on the 
northern lines taking rates of 35 cents or greater from Portland 
and other points in the coast group are unduly discriminatory 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent that the rates to points in 
the 35-cent territory on the northern lines exceed the rates from 
Portland to that territory by more than 5 cents per 100 pounds, 
and to the extent that the rates to points. in the 40-cent and 
45-cent territories exceed the rates from Portland to such ter- 
ritory by more than 2% cents per 100 pounds. It is recom- 
mended that the defendants be required to establish joint 
through rates on the basis indicated. 


To the suggested conclusion the defendants except on 
the ground that joint rates were suggested, and on a lower 
basis than the combination on Portland. The complainant 
excepts upon two main points, namely: First, that the 
examiner erred in not suggesting that the through charges 
on shipments of forest products from points in the Wil- 
lamette Valley to points in the territory described are un- 
reasonable; and, second, that the examiner erred in sug- 
gesting that there should be established higher joint rates 
from points in the Willamette Valley than rates contem- 
poraneously maintained from Portland and other north 
coast points to common destinations. 


We are of the opinion that the first exception of the 
complainant is not well taken as to the reasonableness 
of the rates per se, but that the rates attacked are shown 
to be relatively unjust and unreasonable as compared with 
other Pacific coast points, as herein found. 


With respect to the second exception of the complain- 
ant, from a consideration of the entire record, including 
the changes brought about by federal control and taking 
into account the provisions of the control act, together 
with the exceptions of the defendants, we find that the 
rates on lumber and forest products in carloads, from 
points in Oregon located on the main line and branch 
lines of the Southern Pacific Company south of Portland 
to and including Leona, to points on the lines of defend- 
ants in the states of Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, and the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, to which the present rates are contempo- 
raneously maintained from the coast group, including Port- 
land, Ore., are 40 cents per 100 pounds or greater, are 
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and for the future will be relatively unjust and unre. 
sonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceed the rates contemporaneously maintained from the 
coast group, including Portland, to the same destinations, 
We further find that joint rates should be established on 
the basis found lawful. 

An order will be issued to carry out the findings herein 
made. 


MINIMUM ON CELERY 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8614, 
Martin Brokerage Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al., opinion 
No. 5371, 51 I. C. C., 91-4, on account of an unreasonable 
minimum of 24,000 pounds on celery, C. L., from Antioch, 
Cal., to Portland, Ore. The Commission held that a 20,00f 
minimum would be reasonable, and awarded reparation 
for the weight in excess of 20,000. The minimum was 
reduced to 20,000 on Dec. 24, 1913, so that the reparation 
question was the only one involved. 


CHARGES ON RUBBER GLASS 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9362, 
American Bridge Co. vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. et al., opinion 
No. 5409, 51 I. C. C., 181-2, on account of an unreasonable 
rate on rubber glass, carloads, from Ashland, Mass., to 
Miami, Ariz. Rubber glass is analogous to wired glass 
and used in competition therewith. Wired glass takes 
fifth, minimum 36,000 pounds, in Western Classification. 
Third class was imposed when the shipments moved; 
subsequently the rating was changed and _ reparation 
awarded for the difference. 


RATE ON CRUSHED STONE 


The Commission has awarded~-reparation in No. 9446, 
Sunderland Bros. & Co. vs. C., B. & Q., opinion No. 5411, 
51 I. C. C., 185-6, on account of an unreasonable rate on 
crushed stone from Louisville, Neb., to Haynies, Ia. Class 
E rate of 7 cents was imposed. The Commission found 
that 214 cents would be reasonable. During the same 
period there was a combination of 334 cents and the 
through rate was not protected by fourth section applica- 
tion. 


STORAGE OF STAVES 


The Commission has ordered reparation in No. 9930, 
Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. Cent. of Ga., opinion No. 
5404, 51 I. C. C., 170-1, on account of an illegal storage 
charge on 12,900 pounds of staves at Andalusia, Ala. The 
staves were unloaded on the defendant’s right-of-way and 
the carrier undertook to collect storage charges therefor. 
The Commission pointed to the storage rule, which is that 
storage will be imposed when freight is left at a place 
where the carrier is accustomed to receive or store freight 
The staves in question were brought to the railroad right- 
of-way for loading in cars, but they were not in any sense 
of the word in transportation. 


CHARGES ON MILLET SEED 


On account of an unreasonable and unlawful charge on 
two carloads of millet seed from Kanorado and Selden, 
Kan., to St. Louis, cleaned in transit at Beatrice, Neb., the 
Commission has awarded reparation in No. 9584, Pease 
Grain & Seed Co. vs. C. R. k & P. et al., opinion No. 5418, 
51 I. C. C., 189-90. The Commission held that the tariff 
gave the carrier no warrant for imposing a charge of two 
cents for an out-of-line haul, because it held that Beatrice 
is on the direct line to St. Joseph. There was also in 
effect a proportional rajg of nine cents from St. Joseph to 
St. Louis, making a through charge of 26 cents. The seed 
in question paid the combination and a two-cent charge for 
a so-ealled out-of-line haul. 


RATE ON LUMBER 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9805, Ken- 
tucky Lumber Co., Inc., vs. St. L.-S. F. et al., opinion No. 
5419, 51 I. C. C., 203-4, on account of an unreasonable rate 
on a carload of lumber from Sulligent, Ala., to Cynthiana, 
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ky. The illegal: rate was imposed because the lumber 
moved over a route which the L. & N. claimed was not the 
ysual one. The Commission pointed out that the tariff did 
pot limit the movement to a particular route and. that the 











































don @ rate for the cheaper one must be applied. 
— RATES ON LUMBER 
Holding that the rates on lumber from West, N. C., to 
Richmond, Va., and various points in Trunk Line territory 
had been shown to be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, 
8614, the Commission has awarded reparation in No. 9816, F. W. 
inion Loyd vs. Atlantic & Carolina et al., opinion No. 5383, 51 
lable 1c. C., 121-3. The rates under attack, the Atlantic Coast 
ioch, Line said, are always higher from the short line connec- 
0,00? [| tion than from the main line point. It also testified that 
ition there is no uniform basis for establishing rates to or from 
was these short line points. The Commission found that the 
ition challenged rates were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 
RATE ON CYANAMID 
In No. 9376, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. vs. Mich. 
1362, Cent. et al., opinion No. 5405, 51 I. C. C., 172-4, the Com- 
nion mission ordered reparation on a holding that a rate of 
able $845 per ton on cyanamid from Niagara Falls, Ont., to 
, to Dotham, Ala., was unreasonable. The rate was unrea- 
lass sonable because it exceeded the combination on Pensacola 
kes of $7.36. 
ion, a ailird ciety 5S 
< RATE ON FUEL OIL 
The Commission held unreasonable and ordered repara-" 
tion in No. 9300, American Refining Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
etl al., opinion No. 5408, 51 I. C. C., 179-80, in connection 
with which portions of fourth section applications Nos. 
46, 461, 627, 796 and 799 were considered. The holding was 
11, that the rate on fuel oil from Okmulgee, Okla., to Byrd, 
on Tex., was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the 
138 aggregate of the intermediate rates to and from San An- 
nd tonio. 
ne puinbernalenpeseccipy <alrl 
he RATES ON DOLOMITE 
An order of reparation has been entered in No. 9576, 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al., opinion 
No. 5412, 51 I. C. C., 187-8, on account of unreasonable 
rates on dolomite from Natural Bridge and Benson Mines, 
0, N. Y\ to Vandergrift, Pa. The challenged rates were $2.52 
0. per ton. The Commission held that they should not have 
exceeded $2 per ton from the points mentioned. 
e i eer 
y HOLDEN’S SEPTEMBER REPORT 
t The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
e In making public a report from Hale Holden, director 
> of the central western region, for September, a Railroad 





Administration press notice of October 21 says it shows 
“that the movement of traffic over the railroads in that 
region was better than normal and reviews in detail traf- 
fic conditions as well as economies effected through better 
loading, consolidation of facilities and more direct rout- 
ing.” Continuing, the press notice says: 


“The report demonstrates that the ‘sailing day’ plan 
now in effect has already reached the point where it is 
Saving 3,429 cars per week. There has been an increased 
loading in the region of coal, grain and live stock. Par- 
ticular attention has been paid to the live stock situation, 
with the result that an increase of 19 per cent in loading 
was brought about. Good results were also achieved 
through more intensive loading of all kinds of commodities 
throughout the month. Full car supply was available in 
the midcontinent oil field for the loading of oil. Mr. 
Holden’s report also shows that in spite of disadvantages 
more shop work was accomplished in the region than 
in the same month a year ago. Ticket office consolida- 
tions in the region have been effected which will save 
a total of $567,978 per annum.” 

The report follows: 

“Following my letter of September 5 reporting general 
conditions on the central western region for the month 
of August, I have to report for the month of September 
as follows: 
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“The weather has been seasonable and favorable oper- 


. ating conditions have existed on all lines, with but very 


few isolated cases of temporary congestion or accumula- 
tion, and it has been necessary to divert from proper 
routes or delay very little traffic. 


“The movement of grain, which was unusually heavy 
during the month of August, continued in September up 
until the eighteenth, when, on account of the fact that the 
elevator capacity at practically all primary markets was 
filled much earlier than usual, it was necessary, through 
co-operation with the Food Administration and Grain Con- 
trol Committees, to place a limited embargo, under the 
permit system, at the principal primary markets. Grain 
control committees were established and, through the 
splendid co-operation of the grain interests generally, the 
situation has been well in hand since the date mentioned 
above. 

“The car supply generally has been adequate to meet re- 
quirements with the exception of double-deck stock cars for 
special loading. Unfavorable feeding and weather condi- 
tions on western mountain ranges caused practically all 
of the stock raisers and feeders to want to ship at once. 
The supply of both single and double deck stock cars . 
is limited and there have been some distyrbing elements 
to the situation in consequence, resulting from our ina- 
bility to satisfy all the interests. As a matter of fact, 
however, the business has been moved as fast as the 
stock yards companies could handle it, and we have been 
compelled to hold back stock at Omaha and Kansas City 
because it could not be takén care of by the stock yards 
company. 

“Car loading was as follows: 


Per 

ct. in- 

1918. 1917. Increse. crease. 

Total cars coal loaded........ 164,342 142,299 22,0 15.5 

Total cars grain loaded....... 33,658 27,402 6,256 22.8 
Total cars revenue freight 

ROE ee 553,868 573,377 19,509 *3.4 
Total cars revenue freight 

received from connections.. 301,758 292,946 8,812 3.0 





*Decrease. 


“While there was a substantial increase in the loading 
of several commodities, such as coal, grain and live stock, 
the total loading shows a slight decrease caused by falling 
off of miscellaneous loading and also by the more general 
intensive loading of cars this year as compared with the 
same period last year. This is particularly true of the 
less-carload merchandise loading, where a very large num- 
ber of cars were saved by heavier loading and the adop- 


tion of the ‘sailing day plan.’ 
Sailing Day Plan. 


“During the month of September the sailing day plan 
was inaugurated at the following points, resulting in sav- 


ings shown: 


Car savings Car savings 


per week, per week, 
cars. cars. 
Albuquerque, N. M........ 45 Wupenting, TR. oiccciccccces 28 
Arkansas City, Kan....... Seer 70 
Burlington, TA. .ccccceses 135 GEER, TR. cccicccccccces 49 
Davenport, Ia., Rock Is- Pee, CO. 6006602600800 82 
land, Ill., Moline, Ill..... Ok Dente, We. Be scccccccscess 2 
ce Se eee 11 Sacramento, Cali. ....cc0- 40 
ree 187 San Francisco, Cal. ...... 138 
Pees Cis, TAB, ..ccciccocoe eee 10 
. ~~ eee SG Gprimaeed, TH. ..ccccccecs 84 
Great Bend, Man. 2... : ee | eee 49 
Hutchinson, Kan. ......... SE Domes, MAR cccsccccvces 110 
Independence, Kan. ....... G Wellington, Ham. ...ccccce 25 
Kangas City, MO. ....c- STG ‘Wikis, MOOR. 6 occesccice i5 
ee ee 14 ~ 
Eas Vere, Th. Bee. ciccvcicxe 48 EE. 2 scbdpteesnesaenses 2,091 
Tee Angeies, Cal. .cccccc 124 ¢ 


“In my report for the month of August I showed that 
the total saving from the installation of the plan during 
that month aggregated 1,338 cars per week. The total 
saving to date is therefore 3,429 cars per week, which is 
without question having a favorable effect on the car situ- 
ation generally. 

“Fruit Traffic: One hundred and twenty-six fruit spe- 
cials, with 4,758 cars operated from California to the 
Missouri River and Chicago, with an average of 37 cars 
per train. Seventy-four special fruit trains originated in 
Colorado, with a total of 2,226 cars, an average of 30 cars 
per train. As in former months, all fruit specials were 
operated on conservative schedules and were filled to 
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enough tonnage with dead freight to insure economical 
trainload and satisfactory time performance. 

“Live Stock: The loading of live stcck in this region 
shows an increase of 19 per cent. Kansas City market 
handled a total of 19,046 cars inbound, an increase over 
same month last year of 5,705 cars, or 42 per cent; 8,396 
cars handled outbound, an increase of 2,022 cars, or 31.7 
per cent. South Omaha market had inbound 14,040 cars, 
increase 3,506 cars, or 33.3 per cent; outbound 7,243 cars, 
increase 1,243 cars, or 20 per cent. St. Joseph market 
handled a total of 5,662 cars inbound, an increase of 1,312 
cars, or 30 per cent; outbound 1,527 cars, increase 449 
cars, or 41.6 per cent. 

“Oil Traffic: <A full car supply was available in the mid- 
continent fields at all times. From this district a total 
of 516 oil trains were operated, with 14,319 cars, an av- 
erage of 28 cars per train, of which the Santa Fe handled 
91 trains, with 2,984 cars, or an average of 33 -cars per 
train. 

“Troop Movements: We operated from all camps a 
total of 73 special trains, with 26,766 men, the larger 
movements being 21 trains, 8,316 men; 20 trains, 6,510 
men; and 18 trains, 8,431 men. All trains were operated 
on schedule and without accident. 

Coal Traffice The coal situation in Illinois and Indiana 
during the month of September was more satisfactory in 
point of car supply than during the month of August, but 
much less satisfactory from a production standpoint, as 
indicated by the following figures, which cover loading 
in the central zone or district, and are a little more in 
excess of the actual coal loading in the central western 
region: : 


August. September. 
Ce CN, BEd ban theeneeeKanenbeconsecace 184 72,5 


,235 172,585 

CI OE nos 4: ao . angidieied scim-esun mes mee 150,940 146,302 
Increase Over previous year..........seeee 33,295 26,283 
Per cent of increase over previous year... 2 18 


“It will be noted less cars were loaded in September 
than during the previous month, due to mines not work- 
ing Labor Day and many mines being down on the 18-45 
registration day, and for the primary a few days later. 
Conversely, these holidays enabl<d the railroads to make 
a better showing as to car supply. 

“Even with the decreasing loading the Fuel Adminis- 
tration has been pressed to provide markets, and has 
only been able to do so by arranging for the sale of coal 
to railroads for movement beyond the normal commercial 
zone. In order to continue the ratio of increased loading 
over last year, particularly in Illinois, the Fuel Admin- 
istration gave consideration the latter part of September 
to the established zone lines. 
summer zone line through Wisconsin and Minnesota will 
be continued as winter line on all prepared sizes and 
mine run. The lower peninsula of Michigan will be held 
open all winter for Indiana, all grades, and for Illinois 
screenings. 

“The accumulation of coal on track in the Chicago dis- 
trict is growing less and is practically down to normal. 
The state and Cook county organizations of the Fuel 
Administration have taken hold of the situation vigorously 
and will undertake to force unloading. 


“Taking it as a whole, the performance of the railroads 
during the month of September in this territory in coal 
loading was all that could be asked by the Fuel Admin- 
istration. There is the closest co-operation between the 
railroad officers and the Fuel Administration and the 
general organization is working harmoniously and to the 
best interests. Reports for the five months since April 
indicate that the commercial coal requirements for Illinois 
consumption were 48,360 cars per month, or a total of 
241,800 cars. We have loaded and handled 290,380, an 
excess over the requireménts of the Fuel Administration 
of 48,450 cars, or 17 per cent. Figures for September not 
yet available in detail indicate a still further excess over 
the requirements. 


Terminal Situation. 


“All the large terminals in the district have been op- 
erated effectively and, outside of the abnormal movement 
of grain and live stcck above mentioned, there has been 
no congestion either in carload or less-carload business. 

“The labor situation at freight houses has become more 
stabilized than for any other month during the past year 
and the result has been a clean-up at all the less-carload 
freight houses to practically a normal basis. 
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“Power and Equipment Condftions: Our labor gj ‘uation 
seems to be improving and the force of men in the me 
chanical department as shown by the following Statement 
is encouraging. Figures quoted indicate a slight increase 
in the percentage of engines out of service requiring oye, 
24 hours to repair, but the situation is better than jngj. 
cated, in view of the fact that more of our power has 
had general overhauling and is, I think, in better con- 
dition generally than it was this time last year, Our 
orders for new equipment are not being filled as rapidly 
as we would like to see them, but this condition is po 
ceiving necessary attention. 


Men in Car and Locomotive Departments, September, 











1918 1917. Increase. Pere 
Car department .......... 25,634 22.588 3,046 135 
Locomotive department... 63,306 56,693 6,613 11.7 
WE j6c-dnnvienane cand 88,940 79,281 9,659 122 
ee ON ON MME oS c vacans wat eceperiereeatesemecceabn:s 379,106 
EINE Rccaedn coe Pa enae es Wahwe nb anne tase ees esis 20,134 
POTCONSORD OF DIE OUGOUD 5 ocssicsccesctpeteweesicncess 53 
mad orders same date. last Year ..<..cccccscoseccccecs 20,020 
SOURIS: onc kns:n.eescccsteds ns bn cecesececdsecibsiowcenss 114 
0. NG os ok cp cccuiccncasapeesisemeien 6 
ORE SRONNEI TON OPE TUE: oo btn pncnncececnseenenentei sce 12,249 
Number out of service for repairs requiring over 
EE a du duccecatan dbuatnesecaeebeeneeeebeereiee 1,974 
POTCOMEGED GEE OF BOTTING. oiic 6c cinvscctewecsecseccs 16.1 
Number out of service for repairs requiring over 
22 ours, Same Gate WS VOOR. c.cccccccccvcccevccc. 1,749 
DM oe ccses cee aa eee sb SOT dO ss ewewa meres Kone 225 
= ROSEOS OE OPONIR eo nerd ceccnvccscqcsnseneecinss 12.9 
Number of locomotives turned out of shops, 1918....... 3,050 
Number of locomotives turned out of shops, 1917....... £621 
a SOA IEE nee On eee 16 
Number of foreign locomotives turned out of shops: 
Locomotives repaired for B.. & Qicccccccccccsccses 1 
Number of locomotives for eastern lines, classified repairs: 
Cc. B. & Q., West Burlington Shops. .......ccccess B.&0. 2 
ae a 2S eS ek KU eee eee B&O. 2 
ee ee ee ee I Pv acces cccisnessciecnerens .B.&0. 3 
ee ae FF rene eines B.&0O. 4 
Number of locomotives on foreign lines: 
, Se eee 19 
Cc. RI. & P— 
ek SI. 5. caindb adie eee sminiaenancdicmes-6adleeace nase 15 
IN avccnn nad nce eh Heke balan Mena DkdeaalnKcawKekeoeanie 8 
Illinois Central— 
n Do & lis, Gate biektc baw amen ews nae mine nae Smeg ae dawekes 3 
a III. orate ca aca euate Gils iia ainineaee canis Gianonce de 1 
On L. & tect Graal Fes tea akan Beara ok Sas hes aden av dsr isc cee 3 
Southern Pacific, on Pennsylvania.........ccccccccccces 2 
Union Pacific— 
NE Ee cena wks ac oben ack gd pian ordain ataleabled neiile 4 
ee IS WIND ascitic cin taaiammeiniaduwaiecleindcaisswesen 3 
On B. & O. 1 


Maintenance of Way. 


“The federal managers as a whole report the condition 
of their track and property in as good condition as it 
was last year. There are one or two exceptions to this 
statement, the explanation being that shortage of labor 
is responsible for the condition. 

“The proper departments at Washington have been ad- 
vised of the rail and tie situation, which at the present 
time is more or less discouraging. Our lines are short 
approximately 230,000 tons of rail and the only immediate 
prospect in sight is the output from the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company at Minnequa, Colo., from which we ex: 
pect to get 3,500 tons per week. This is being made a 
study of special investigation by my engineering staff. 

“The tie situation is unsatisfactory. The shortage as 
of September 1 represented approximately 6,200,000 ties, 
an average of 120 ties per mile of line in the region. This 
has been brought to the attention of the Central Pur 
chasing Committee. 

“Attention is being given to the question of providing 
for the more important classes of materials which will 
be required for improvement and maintenance work dur 
ing the year 1919. Arrangements are in making to place 
orders so as to get a reasonably prompt delivery next 
spring. 

“Routing: Reports received so far for the month of 
September show a total saving of 492,714 car-miles as 
result of rerouting shipments from circuitous to direct 
routes. These figures do not include savings effected by 
shippers selecting direct routes upon the request of the 
carriers, nor do they include all savings effected by the 
carriers in rerouting at point of origin. In my next report 
I hope to be able to give some definite figures as to the 
latter, but in face of the former it will be difficult to evel 
furnish an approximation. 


“Consolidated Ticket Offices: During the month of Se? 
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tember consolidated ticket offices were opened at Denver, 
Colo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Peoria, Ill.; St. Joseph, Mo. 


“prior to September 1, 21 offices were opened and there ; 


now remain but five offices to be opened. It is estimated 
that these consolidations will result in an annual saving 
of $379,059.16 for rent, $188,919.37 for salary and other 
expenses, or a total of $567,978.53. 

“Our reports show that in the offices that have been 
opened the service is good, although great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in securing and holding experienced employes. 
The school at Chicago for the education of women as ticket 
sellers and information clerks was opened October 1. Much 
interest in the project has been developed and more than 
1,000 applications for enrollment were filed. The school 
opens with 50 students, which is the total that can be 
properly handled. The personnel of the next class, which 
will start about 8 weeks hence, is also arranged. 

“Reductions and Increases in Passenger Train Miles: 
During the month of September there were additional 
eliminations of 26,500 passenger train miles in local serv- 
ice on the O. S. L.. between Ogden and Salt Lake City. On 
the other hand, because of the very heavy travel, it was 
found necessary to restore trains 7 and 8 on the Union 
Pacific between Omaha and Ogden, effective September 1. 
As a result of putting these trains on, the Union Pacific 
was enabled to eliminate the second section of train 9 from 
Omaha to Ogden and train 6 from Ogden to Omaha, so 
that there was no increase or decrease in train mileage, 
put the addition of trains 7 and 8 made possible the re- 
duction between Ogden and Salt Lake City mentioned 
above. 

“In addition, a revision of schedules on the L. A. & S. L. 
between Salt Lake City and Nephi resulted in saving 55,714 
train miles. The net reduction is, therefore, 82,214 train 
miles. 

“Early Movement of Winter Supplies: The campaign to 
induce shippers and receivers of freight to arrange for 
early movement of their traffic in order to relieve the 
situation during the winter months has been carried on 
energetically and reports show that excellent results have 
been and are being obtained. 


‘Foreign Line Representation by Home Line Roads: 
One of the most useful services performed in the past by 
the off-line agencies was the information they were able 
to give shippers in regard to rates, routes, terminal facili- 
ties, etc., with respect to their lines, and the assistance 
they were able to render in connection with shipments to 
or from points on such lines. In order that this service 
may still be available in so far as possible, arrangements 
have been effected at a number of important cities and 
will be put in effect at others, by which each home line 
has been designated to represent one or more foreign lines. 

“Liberty Loan Campaign Trains: The Liberty Loan 
Campaign has been thoroughly organized in the region and 
the figures to date indicate that 63 per cent of the employes 
have subscribed $18,370,340, an average of $89 per employe. 

“T have also organized intensively for the exemption of 
the (sic). 

“Unification of Facilities: The pairing of tracks of the 
Denver & Rio Grande, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
Colorado & Southern between Denver and Pueblo was made 
effective October 1. 


“Consolidation of the Wabash-C. B. & Q. trackage be- 
tween Tracy and Albia, Iowa, and abandonment of the 
Wabash line practically are perfected and will be com- 
pleted by the first of November. 


“Joint operation of the C. B. & Q.-C. & N. W. lines Orin 
Junction to Shoshoni has been arranged for between Casper 
and Orin Junction. 


“Pairing of Western Pacific and Southern Pacific tracks 
in Nevada. Details previously reported. The work is 
progressing and it is expected the operation of these two 
main lines as double track will become effective about 
October 15.” 


N. I. T. L. MEETING. 


The National Industrial Traffic League announces that 
its annual meeting will be held at the Hotel Sinton, Cin- 
cinnati, O., Thursday and Friday, November 21 and 22, 


1918. The docket for the meeting will be distributed about 
November 10, giving in detail the subjects to be considered. 
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GENERAL ORDER NO. 47 


Repairs to Equipment. 


The following regulations shall govern the determination 
of costs and the compilation and rendition of bills by one 
carrier under federal control against another carrier under 
such control for repairs to equipment actually made on 
and after October 1, 1918. Bills for repairs actually made 
prior to that date shall be compiled and rendered and the 
costs for such repairs shall be determined as heretofore. 


Repairs to Cars. 


(1) The cost to repair freight and passenger train cars 
and work equipment shall be borne and included in the 
operating expenses of the carrier which, under the rules 
and practices, applicable at the time repairs are made, may 
be responsible for such repairs. 

(2) The cost of repairs made by any carrier to its own 
cars or to cars of another carrier for which it, the repair- 
ing carrier, is responsible shall be based upon actual ap- 
plied material and labor costs plus a proper proportion of 
“shop expenses,” as prescribed by the rules of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or which may hereafter be 
prescribed. 

(3) If the cost of repairs made to cars by one carrier 
be chargeable to another carrier such costs shall be based 
on the rules prescribed by the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation which were applicable at the time such repairs were 
made. Details in support of such repair costs shall be 
prepared as heretofore. 


(4) There shall be compiled monthly, from the detail 
record referred to in the preceding paragraph, one state- 
ment against each carrier under federal control for the 
repair costs chargeable to it. Such monthly statements 
shall be made in duplicate and shall show separately for 
freight train cars, passenger train cars, and work equip- 
ment: ia 

(a) Total cars repaired. 

(b) Total labor costs including shop expense costs. 

(c} Total material costs including handling and other 
costs chargeable to material. 

(d) Added per cent. 

(e) Total costs. 


(5) The original of such staements shall be rendered 
to and accepted by debtor carriers as rendered, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of General Order No. 20. 

(6) The duplicates of such statements shall be attached 
to the detail data from which they are made and retained 
by the carrier making the repairs. 


Repairs to Locomotives. 


(7) The provisions of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
order with respect to repairs of cars shall in like manner 
apply to repairs of locomotives. 


(8) The costs for repairing locomotives of one carrier 
under federal control for or for account of another carrier 
under such control shall be determined in the following 
manner: 

(a) To the cost of all applied material there shall be 
added fifteen (15) per cent to cover cost of handling. 

(b) To the cost of all applied labor there shall be added 
ten (10) per cent to cover accounting and other incidental 
costs. 

(c) Proportion of shop expense costs. 

(d) The aggregate of all such costs shall represent the 
amount to be charged for the repairs. 

(9) Details comprising such repair costs shall be com- 
piled and kept by the repairing carrier, from which monthly 
statements in duplicate shall be prepared against the car- 
rier responsible for such costs. Such statements shall show 
the repair costs for each individual locomotive stated in 
the following detail: 


(a) Total labor costs. 

(b) Total material costs. 

(c) Shop costs. 

(d) Added per cent for labor. 

(e) Added per cent for material. 

(f) Total cost. i 

(10) The originals of such statements shall be rendered 
to and accepted by debtor carriers as rendered, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of General Order No. 20. Dupli- 
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cates shall be attached to the detail data from which they 
are made and retained by the carrier making the repairs. 


Additions and Betterments Costs. 


(11) If additions and betterments be made by one car- 
rier under federal control to the equipment of another car- 
rier under such control, the owning carrier shall be billed 
by the carrier making the improvemenis for the costs 
thereof. Such bill shall show the kind and class of equip- 
ment, the initial and number thereof, as well as such de- 
tails as to specifications and costs as may be necessary to 
enable the owning carrier to make proper record of the 
improvement. Bills for such costs shall be subject to check 
and verification by the owning carrier. Bills for additions 
and betterments costs shall not be included with bills for 
repair costs. 

(12) If, in repairing a unit of equipment, a chnage in 
the standard established by the owner ke made, such as 
substitution of parts, advice of such change shall be given 
the owner. 

Equipment Destroyed. 


(13) If a unit of equipment of one carrier under fed- 
eral control be destroyed on the line of another carrier un- 
der such control, advice of such destruction shall be 
promptly given to the owning carrier by the carrier on 
Whose line the unit was destroyed. Upon receipt of such 
advice the owning carrier shall bill the destroying carrier 
therefor, in accordance with Master Car Builders’ Associa- 
tion rules as now in effect, or as may hereafter be pre- 
scribed. 


Materials Furnished by ‘One Carrier to Another. 


(14) Materials furnished ‘by one carrier under federal 
control to another carrier under such control for use in 
repairing or improving the equipment of the owning car- 
rier shall be billed by the carrier furnishing it and paid 
for by the repairing carrier at costs at which the material 
is carried in the accounts of the owning carrier plus actual 
out-of-pocket handling or shipping costs. Such material 
shall be taken into the accounts of the carrier to which 
it is furnished at such billed costs, to which shall be added 
freight and other handling costs actually incurred by the 
receiving carrier. The costs thus determined shall be used 
as a basis for determining the cost of material used in 
such repairs or improvements. 


(15) Bills for material furnished as prescribed in the 
preceding paragraph shall be made in detail. They shall 
be subject to check and reclamation or rejection by the 
debtor carrier in respect to damage or shortage. 


(16) Bills for repairs to equipment for which private 
owners or carriers not under federal control (including 
Canadian and Mexican railroads) are responsible shall, un- 
less and until otherwise ordered, be made and rendered as 
heretofore in accordance with Master Car Builders’ rules 
applicable at the time such repairs are made. 


(17) Bills for repairs to equipment made by carriers 
not under federal control against carriers under such con- 
trol shall be tested, verified and paid by the carrier re- 
sponsible for such repairs as heretofore. 


(18) The provisions of this order in respect to the 
rendition of monthly statements shall take effect on Oc- 
tober 1, 1918, and shall apply only to repairs actually made 
on and after that date. Bills for repairs made prior to that 
date shall be rendered as heretofore. W. G. McAdoo, 

Director-General of Railroads. 


REPARATION POLICY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


No announcement respecting reparation on account of 
situations caused by General Order No. 28 has yet been 
made. The discussion, however, has been so general and 
pointed that it is easy to infer that when the announce- 
ment is made it will be, in substance, that the Director- 
General will make reparation where the exaction from the 
shipper is the result of a misunderstanding of the order 
by the tariff publishing agent, or the mistake of any other 
person having to do With the filing of tariffs. 

At this time it is extremely doubtful whether the Di- 
rector-General will voluntarily make reparation on account 
of what may be called the mistakes of judgment made in 
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the issuance of the order. That is to say, voluntary rep. 
aration may not be expected by those who paid the high 
rates which went into effect when the import and export 
rates were cancelled, although soon after they paid the 
high rates the Railroad Administration re-established o. 
port and import rates on a level higher than those in effeg 
on June 24, but much lower than those in effect during the 
short period there were no export or import rates. 

Dozens of changes have been ordered because shippers 
have convinced the traffic officials that it was a mistake to 
have ordered the rates which were put into effect. Unleg 
there is a change of view, those who paid the mistake-jp. 
judgment rates are not likely to obtain reparation from the 
Director-General, acting on his own motion. 

Although there are members of the Railroad Administra. 
tion who are inclined to deny the jurisdiction of the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission, a larger number are inclined 
to admit that the Commission has the power to issue or. 
ders of reparation directed to the Director-General, just as 
it has to order reparation made by an individual carrier, 

If the announcement on the subject is in accord with 
what now seems probable, it will be necessary for those 
who paid the mistake-in-judgment rates to bring formal 
complaints and ask for orders from the Commission. Those 
who have had experience in obtaining reparation orders 
are able to form an opinion as to what chance they have 
of obtaining such orders from the Commission. There was 
a time when disgruntled shippers, along in 1914 and the 
following year, jeeringly remarked that the Commission 
was afraid to make an order for reparation amounting to 
more than five cents. That was the time when the ship. 
pers were inclined to think the legal fact that the Com. 
mission is the friend of the shipper was a fiction, in the 
ordinary and not the legal meaning of that word. 


There is another class of claims, as to which nothing 
can be even guessed now. They arise from the fact that 
carriers not parties to the same tariff have laid the twenty. 
five per cent increase on the rates published by them and 
there is no tariff provision whereby the rule that where 
rates are made on combination the increase shall be ap. 
plied to the combination as if it were a published joint 
through rate can be applied. For illustration, take a road 
west of the Mississippi River which has published a tariff 
to which a road in Official Classification territory is nota 
party and of which neither the originating or delivering 
line has any official knowledge. Before General Order No. 
28 was published, the through rate would have been the 
sum of the separately established rates. The same is true 
with regard to them now, but it is also true that the ship. 
per using the two rates now has to pay more than his 
competitor who ships to the same general territory on 4 
joint rate or on a combination set down in general publi- 
cations, such as Boyd’s tariffs. 

In a letter of July 2 to the three general traffic commit- 
tees, Director Chambers said the idea was to have only one 
advance applied, regardless of the. form of the publication. 
It is believed he had in mind the tariffs which provide for 
the use of combinations on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
to which the tariffs refer the inquiring shipper. 

Various schemes for carrying out the idea are under con- 
sideration and there is a conviction that some way will be 
found for accomplishing the determination to have the 
charge a given shipper pays increased not more than 
twenty-five per cent, subject to the limitations set forth in 
the general order, such as, for instance, a limit of six 
cents on grain and seven cents on live stock. 


But that kind of combination is still beyond the reach of 
any device for tariff publication and, naturally, the ques 
tion of reparation on account of payments is still farther 
away. 


ADDITIONAL CONTRACTS SIGNED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureo. 
Check figures requested under the “just compensation” 
clause having been completed, Director-General McAdoo 01 
October 22 signed the contracts of the Chicago & North 
Western and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroads 
and the subsidiaries of each. 
Contracts with the Omaha road, the Colorado Souther, 
the Fort Worth & Denver City and the Wichita Valley 
were signed more than a month ago. 
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october 26, 1918 
CLASSIFICATION HEARINGS 


The hearings on the proposed consolidated freight classi- 
fcation were resumed in Chicago October 22, according to 
schedule, the first subject taken up being petroleum. The 
entire day was devoted to evidence on and discussion of 
the proposed changes in estimated weights. 


In opening the hearing Examiner Disque made 9 brief 
statement, clearing the atmosphere as to some points in 
doubt, but resulting in some debate and questions never- 
theless. “The consolidated classification,” said he, “is pro- 
posed as a general standard classification which is to 
supersede existing issues of the Official, Western and 
Southern classifications and all exceptions to any of them. 
The Railroad Administration intends, before the classifica- 
tion, as it may be modified, is prescribed, to submit rate 
scales to be used in connection therewith and which will 
remove many of the discriminations existing in the pres- 
ent rate scales. The Railroad Administration proposes also 
to consider exceptions to classifications and justifications 
for continuing same, and where justification for continu- 
ance is shown, it intends to provide commodity rates in 
lieu of exceptions to the classification and make them 
effective concurrently with the new classification. No evi- 
dence is to be taken in this case with regard to exceptions 
to the classifications, but, to a reasonable extent, evidence 
intended to show the effect of superseding state classifica- 
tions by the proposed classification may be offered.” 

John S. Burchmore arose at once to inquire as to whether 
he might offer evidence as to certain rules not changed in 
the proposed classification, but as to which his clients 
are now protected by exceptions, which exceptions, as un- 
derstood from the statement of the examiner, would be 
cancelled by the proposed classification should it become 
effective. The examiner ruled that no such evidence would 
be received. 


Clifford Thorne remarked that the Commission ought to 
hold hearings, similar to the present ones, on the subject 
of the exceptions to the classifications. The examiner said 
he would have to convince Director Chambers of that, for 
the Commission could not hold such hearings unless Di- 
rector Chambers should request it, except that the Com- 
nission could entertain a formal complaint after the new 
cdassification cancelling the exceptions became effective. 

“We may file such a complaint,” said Mr. Thorne. 


There was another colloquy later in the day between 
Examiner Disque and Mr. Thorne relating to the nature of 
the present inquiry and the function of the Commission 
therein. Mr. Collyer had suggested that certain showings 
cught to be made by Mr. Thorne’s witnesses and Mr. 
Thorne remarked that he would try to satisfy the carriers, 
but that, of course, the burden of proof was on them. 


“Just a minute,” said Examiner Disque. “At no point 
have I said that the burden was on the carriers in this 
case. I am inclined to think it is not. At least, there is 
grave doubt in my mind. You can assume that the bur- 
den is on the carriers if you wish, Mr. Thorne, and can 
argue the question in your brief, but if you wish to protect 
yourself you can go ahead and do it.” 


Mr. Thorne begged to differ with the examiner, holding 
that the law of March, 1918, known as the federal control 
law, made no change in this matter of the burden of proof. 
He said it reserved to the Commission its power to make 
orders, with certain exceptions, and that nothing was said 
in these exceptions as to the’ burden of proof. He hoped 


Mr. Disque would keep his mind open on the subject, which . 


the latter said he would do. 


Later in the day the examiner opened the subject again, 
femarking, for the benefit of Mr. Thorne, that his idea 
was that the Commission in this hearing was acting under 
the section of the federal control law providing that the 
Director-General might ask it for advice and help. Mr. 
Thorne contended, however, that the power of the Com- 
Mission to place the burden of proof on the carriers was 
a ‘diana, the old law was not changed in that re- 
pect. 

“But the old law ran against the corporations—the car- 
ners—did it not?” asked the examiner. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Thorne, “but, as I. have contended be- 
fore, the Director-General is a common carrier, fulfilling 
all the functions of one and to be treated exactly like one.” 
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Mr. Thorne, representing western independent oil in- 
terests, put on as witnesses W. R. Scott, rate man for the 
Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association; J. L. Walker, 
statistician for the Western Petroleum Refiners’ Associa- 
tion; Burton Zimmerman, acting traffic manager of the 
National Refining Company, Cleveland; and Mr. Isom, in 
charge of the operation of the refineries of the Sinclair 
Refining Company. C. D. Chamberlin, representing the 
National Petroleum Association, composed of eastern com- 
panies, put on C. B. Ellis, of Pittsburgh, traffic manager of 
the Gulf Refining Company. 


Increase in Oil Charges 


The burden of the protest was that the proposed in- 
crease in the estimated weights on heavy oils would result 
in unwarranted increases in freight charges. Mr. Thorne 
opened his case with the statement that the proposed 
changes in estimated weight ought to be withdrawn until 
such time as consideration should be given to uniformity 
of rates, the rates and weights being so closely bound to- 
gether. 


The estimated weights, as they stand now, are as fol- 
lows: 6.6 on all oils in Official; 6.6 on all in Southern; 
7.4 on crude, gas, and fuel oil, and 6.6 on all other oils in 
Western. It is proposed to cut out the L. C. L. estimated 
weights and to make the weights 6.6 on light oils and 7.4 
on heavy oils in all territories. 

Mr. Scott offered the following figures showing rates on 
fuel oil, carload, from East St. Louis, Ill., to various points 
in C. F. A. territory and the amount of increase in freight 
charges resulting from increasing the estimated weight 
from 6.6 to 7.4 pounds per gallon, the rates being in cents 
per 100 pounds, as of October 22, 1918, and the freight 
charge being on a car of 8,000 gallons: 


At 6.6 lbs. At 7.4 Ibs. 
per gal. per gal. 
$108.24 $121.36 

105.60 118.40 
113.52 127.238 

92.40 103.60 
113:52 127.28 
129.36 145.04 
124.08 139.12 
116.16 130.24 
124.08 139.12 
113.52 127.28 
126.72 142.08 
132.00 148.00 
132.00 148.00 
137.28 153.92 
153.12 171.68 


To— 
Muncie, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 
NO” aaa 
Toledo, O. 
Dayton, O. 
eS ere 
Cincinnati, O. 
Portsmouth, O. 
eee 
Akron, O 
FOUnRSStOWR, O. cocvcsecece 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Per cent of increase, 12.1. 


sad stab ch wal At eal, ad ak a 
SOSSSUNSEN 


He also offered the following statement showing the 
effect of the proposed increase in estimated weight on fuel 
oil in tank cars from Cleveland, Ohio, to representative 
destinations: 

_ Excess of 

freight charges 

to be paid 

on fuel oil 

Freight over same 
charges per car 
of 8,000 gallons. 

i Fuel oil. 

76.96 

97.68 
127.28 
106.56 
145.04 
112.48 
118.40 


115.44 
$420.00 


quan- 

tity of 
To— gasoline. 

Alliance, O. $ 8.32 

Belle Vernon,. Pa. ..00s 

Covington, Ind. .. 

TICETONE, THMOs: 06260 sascnws 

Flora, Ill. 

Frankfort, O. 

Hartford City, Ind. 

Muncie, Ind. 

Wholesale market price.. 


102.96 
$1,480.00 


Examiner Disque asked Mr. Thorne if, provided the rates 
were made satisfactory, he would be willing to have one 
estimated weight apply over the entire country. Mr. Thorne 
said he would east of the Rocky Mountains, but that the 
California product was radically different from other kinds 
of crude oil. As a matter of absolute fairness, he said, it 
would be much better to use actual weights, but that vari- 
ous commercial conditions would make this impracticable. 
The proposed estimated weights, however, he insisted, were 
too high. 

The matter of using actual weights came up again when 
Mr. Isom was on the stand. He said he could see no prac- 
tical difficulty in going to such a basis, though he was not 
a triffic man and had not studied the question. The neces- 
sary information as to weights and gravities could easily 
be furnished, he said. Mr. Collyer brought out the possi- 
bility of the shipper keeping two sets of books—one for 
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himself and one for the eyes of the carrier, by such means 
deceiving the carriers as to the true weight and thus get- 
ting the benefit of lower transportation charges than they 
were entitled to. He said such things had been known in 
transportation history and they were always possible. The 
possibility would lead to uncertainty and disputes and for 
that reason he believed shippers preferred estimated 
weights. Mr. Thorne said there were opinions on both 
sides of the matter among both shippers and carriers, but 
that so far as transportation costs were concerned the 
shippers had no objection to actual weights. 

Mr. Ellis thought there should be two lines of estimated 
weights—one for the lighter and one for the heavier oils, 
as proposed. But rates ought to be taken into considera- 
tion in deciding on what the weights should be, he said. 
In arriving at the figure he thought the whole country 
ought to be taken into consideration and an average struck. 


No Agreement as to Weight 

For a time October 23 it seemed that an agreement 
might be reached in the matter of petroleum estimated 
weights. Chairman Collyer of the Official Classification 
Committee suggested two methods of patching the mat- 
ter up in such way as not to affect the project for con- 
solidation, but only as a temporary arrangement until 
there could be a scientific and thorough inquiry by the 
Commission into the entire subject of weights and rates 
in their relation to each other. 

His first suggestion was that a note be inserted making 
the rate on crude, fuel and gas oils 90 per cent of the 
petroleum rate as long as 7.4 applies to the estimated 
weight on crude and 6.6 as the estimated weight on re- 
fined oil. The second suggestion, made when opposition 
appeared to the first, was a note to the effect that the 
Western Classification estimated weight on crude oil, fuel 
oil and gas oil is 7.4 pounds per gallon. 

Examiner Disque appeared much impressed by the first 
suggestion. Mr. Thorne’s objection to it—though at times 
he and the other oil men appeared almost inclined to 
yield—was that, in a way, it would commit the Commis- 
sion to a rate that would be too high. Mr. Disque in- 
sisted that the arrangement would be only temporary 
and that nobody would be committed to anything; but 
the long discussion finally ended without agreement, the 
impression being left on those present, however, that the 
examiner might see fit to ask the Commission to recom- 
mend such a makeshift to the Director of Traffic. 

Mr. Steadwell, for the Southern Classification Commit- 
tee, said he was not prepared to say, without some 
thought, what the position of his committee would be 
on the matter. Mr. Fyfe said he was not in favor of it. 
Mr. Colquitt objected to the proposed arrangement on 
the ground that it opened the way for similar exceptions 
to uniformity that might be asked for by other interests. 
Mr. Thorne replied that if there were others as meri- 
torious they ought to be allowed and that to insist on 
the rigid application of a rule of prccedure at the expense 
of fairness, would disgust everybody. 

This discussion came immediately after Mr. Collyer had 
made a closing statement for the carriers on the subject 
under consideration. He said 

“The Uniform Classification Committeé in making its 
recommendation for the classification descriptions for pe- 
troleum and its products did not include any recommenda- 
tion with respect to the estimated weights that should be 
used. When the Consolidated Classification Committee 
had to deal with the subject it, therefore, faced the neces- 
sity of determining whether estimated weights should be 
continued and, if so, how the differing conditions in the 
three classifications should be harmonized. 


“As the Western Classification had the heavier estimated 
weight on crude oil, gas oil and fuel oil and as the oils 
of western origin were of heavier character and consti- 
tuted a large and increasing proportion of the oil refined 
or moving in all territories, there was no warrant for 
the other territories asking that the western weights be 
brought down to the eastern and southern basis. 

“In proposing that the estimated weight of 7.4 pounds 
per gallon be applied on crude oil, gas oil and fuel oil, the 
Official Classification lines’ representative on the Consoli- 
dated Classification Committee was not controlled by the 
intent that these oils should return to the carriers a 





greater revenue per gallon than the lighter oils, but rather 
that with the submission of the consolidated classification 
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to the public there would be opportunity to develop broad 
what the correct practice with respect to e; timated 
weights should be for the entire country. 

In the Official Classification territory the crude oj] and 
its products that are grouped with it, all move at the 
same rate and at a weight that was believed, at ihe time 
it was established, to fairly represent the actua! Weight 
of the crude and a weighted average of its producis. The 
view is held by some of the carriers that the increasing 
use of western, southwestern and Mexican crude oils jy 
Official territory has resulted in an increase in the average 
weight, but as to this I am not prepared to express ap 
opinion nor am I prepared to accept the statements of 
the protestants as being comprehensive enough or suff. 
ciently representative to warrant drawing a conclusioy 
therefrom. 

“Nevertheless, I am of the opinion that petroleum ang 
its products as grouped together in the classification 
should be charged for as a unit in Official Classification 
territory and, if by reason of unifying the classification 
it is necessary to specify different estimated weighlits, they 
the rate should be so adjusted as that the charge per 
gallon should be the same. 


“I am not unmindful of the differences in character 
that distinguish these oils, but believe that it is in public 
interest to merge these and rate the group as a whole 
because of the overlapping conditions of value, the varia- 
tion in the character of the petroleum fractions, the inter. 
changeability of use as between different fractions, and 
the changing volume of one fraction as compared with 
another* due to changes in public demand which result 
in refining the crude to change the proportions of dif. 
ferent fractions.” 


Mr. Thorne rose to express agreement with Mr. Collyer 
and to say that the oil interests represented by him would 
do their best to co-operate and he hoped there would be 
some pressure from the Commission along the lines sug. 
gested. It was then that Mr. Collyer made his concrete 
suggestions for patching up the classification. 


Standard Oil Heard. 


The first witness of the day was R. W. Ostrander, traffic 
manager of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
“The purpose of the Consolidated Freight Classification, 
we understand,” said he, “is to bring about the uniform. 
ity in the rules, descriptions, packing regulations and 
carload minimum weights desired by the United States 
Railroad Administration and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and this has been accomplished by the pub- 
lication of that classification. 

“In studying it we have given particular attention to 
petroleum and its products, and have noticed that in 
bringing about uniformity what might be called a few 
inconsistencies or discriminations have crept in. It is 
our desire to point them out to the Commission and the 
government in order that they may be corrected or ad 
justed if it is found that we are right. And we respect 
fully submit that they can be corrected without in any 
way destroying the desired uniformity. 


“In the Official and Southern classifications an esti- 
mated weight of 6.6 pounds per gallon applies on the 
classification group of petroleum and its products, but in 
the Western Classification the weight of 6.6 pounds ap- 
plies on all of those products except crude, fuel and gas 
oils, on which an estimated weight of 7.4 pounds per 
gallon is applied, all, however, taking the fifth class rate. 
This change has the effect, therefore, of making a higher 
charge apply on a given volume of crude, fuel and gas 
oils than on the same volume of the other products. But 
that situation is taken care of in the west by commodity 
tariffs in which a very much lower rate is published on 
crude, fuel and gas oils than on the lighter oils, the 
lighter oils, as is well known, being articles of greater 
value. - 

“In the Official and Southern Classification territories 
however, there are no commodity rates in effect on the 
crude, fuel and gas oils as there are in the west, which 
are lower than on the other products. As far as we are 
aware, there is only one exception to that. It is clear, 
therefore, that what might be called an inconsistency 35 
brought about in the east and south, and that is what we 
desire to point out and have corrected. : 

“We may say at the outset that the proposal to apply 
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an estimated weight of 7.4 pounds per gallon to crude, 
fuel and gas Oils is satisfactory to us, provided a lower 
rate than fifth class be made applicable to those oils. 
It is urged that class D should be applied in the west, 
the sixth class in the east or Official Classification ter- 
ritory, and class A in the south. These are the classes 
made applicable in the new Consolidated Classification on 
road oil. AS a comparison, their weights and values are 
not far apart; further, the Commission said in one of its 
decisions no one could distinguish between them except 
after chemical analysis. 

“The fact that the present Western Classification has 
not been changed is not proof of its reasonableness or 
that it provides a proper adjustment. If one shipper has 
the benefit of a commodity rate on his fuel and gas oils 
lower than on refined oil and gasoline, it is submitted 
that it needs no argument to prove the discrimination 
and prejudice against another shipper who has to use 
the class basis provided in the Western Classification. 

“Furthermore, taking into consideration the greater 
weight of the crude, fuel and gas oils, and therefore the 
greater weight which each tank car containing those com- 
modities will carry, and alsg considering the commercial 
value of those oils, it is submitted that under the funda- 
mental principles of classifying freight a rate less than 
the fifth class rate should be applied in the proposed clas- 
sification to the three heavy oils named. It is important 
that the competitive situation also should be taken into 
consideration in determining the proper rate to apply, for 
the reason that fuel oil competes with coal. 

“The fact that these oils should properly take’ a lower 
rate than light oils has been recognized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a number of.its decisions. See, 
for instance, Fairmont Creamery Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C., 661, at p. 662, where the Commission 
said: “The tendency of the Commission in recent cases 
has been to classify the various petroleum products to 
a limited extent and to establish lower rates on such low- 
grade products as fuel oil, road oil, etc., than are con- 
temporaneously maintained on the higher grade of prod- 
ucts, such as gasoline, kerosene, naphtha, etc.’ Also 
same versus same, 43 I. C. C., p. 515, in which case the 
Commission stated with approval that the defendant car- 
tiers maintained lower rates on fuel oil than on higher 
grade oils from Kansas and Oklahoma refineries to St. 
Louis and Chicago and from Casper, Wyo., to Omaha, 
Neb.; that certain of them also maintained materially 
lower rates on fuel oil than on refined oils from Texas 
producing points to points in Louisiana and other states. 

“In the case involving midcontinent oil rates, 26 I. C. 
C., 109, 127, it appears that the railroads established and 
maintained from the midcontinent refineries comparatively 
low rates on what are known as residual oils, such as 
asphalt, road and fuel oils, even though in the Western 
Classification fuel oil and the higher grade oils all take 
fifth class rating. Further, that it is generally recognized 
by both carriers and shippers that the low-grade oils, 
which the Commission states sell at only a few cents a 
gallon at the refineries, cannot move under higher freight 
rates. The Commission stated that the low rates on the 
fuel oil and other low-grade oils are usually based on 
the low value of the product rather than on the reason- 
ableness per se of the rates themselves. A rate of 20 
cents was found to be reasonable from midcontinent 
points to St. Louis on the higher grade oils, and on the 
facts presented the Commission stated it was of the opin- 
ion, and so found, that a rate of 15 cents was a reason- 
able maximum rate for the future on low-grade oils, such 
as fuel oil, from all midcontinent refineries to St. Louis; 
that is, the fuel oil rate was made 75 per cent of the 
gasoline and refined oil rate. 


“Again, in Great Falls Gas Co. vs. C., B. & Q. et al., 
50 I. C. C., 357, decided May 22, 1918, the Commission 
referred to its decision in Mutual Oil Co. vs. C., B. & Q., 
38 I. C. C., 221, wherein illustrative rates on heavy oils 
were testified to, ranging from 71 to 80 per cent of the 
Tates on light oils. In the Great Falls case, wherein the 
rate on heavy petroleum oils, viz., crude, smudge, gas 
and fuel oils, in carloads, from Cowley and Greybull, 
Wyo., to Great Falls, Mont., was involved, the Commission 
found that the carriers had justified a rate of 45 cents on 
heavy oils as reasonable, the rate on the light oils being 
60 cents, which’ makes the rate on heavy oils 75 per cent 
of the rate on the light oils. 
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“We therefore feel very strongly that the principles of 
these cases should be adhered to in making a uniform 
classification, and that the classification should not pre- 
scribe any classes that will result in not reflecting the 
true relationship between the commodities involved.” 

Mr. Ostrander said he would object to going to the basis 
of actual weights, because he did not believe the burden 
ought to be on the shippers, because the gallon has been 
long used as the unit of business, and because it would 
be impossible for the carriers to police such a rule. 

A. B. Combs, traffic manager of the Marshall Oil Com- 
pany, Marshalltown, Ia., was on the stand and underwent 
a. long grilling by Mr. Fyfe on the subject of the proper 
rating of axle grease. He objected to the changes pro- 
posed. 

W. R. Scott was recalled to offer testimony and exhibits 
showing the effect on state traffic of the changes pro- 
posed on petroleum and products. He was stopped by 
Examiner Disque, who said that what Director Chambers 
wanted was not data as to the effect on particular state 
rates, but rather evidence of a general character showing 
the economic effect of substituting the proposed consoli- 
dated classification for a state classification, his idea be- 
ing, Mr. Disque thought, that what is reasonable on inter- 
state traffic is also reasonable on state traffic. Mr. Thorne 
entered an emphatic protest against the ruling, but made 
a brief. statement to the effect that the result of substi- 
tuting the proposed classification for state classifications 
in western states with which he was familiar would be 
to cause a cessation of the L. C. L. business which has 
been built up. by fair state rates lower than are now pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Burchmore asked Mr. Thorne if he conceded the 
jurisdiction of the Commission in. the matter of state 
classifications, and Mr. Thorne replied that he did not. 

John A. Ronan, representing the Independent Oil Men's 
Association, asked a few questions with respect to rule 
34. This ended the hearing as to petroleum. 


Changes on Rubber 


Rubber was the commodity under discussion, October 24, 
and by- continuing in session until 6:30 o’clock Examiner 
Disque managed to finish the subject in the one day as- 
signed to it. 

Mr. Hillyer appeared for the Rubber Association of Amer- 
ica, which is supposed to include in its membership most 
of the manufacturers, both large and small, of the country. 
No others were represented. The association had its case 
well organized, traffic managers of many concerns being 
present to be called on to answer specific questions if de 
sired. R. G. Kreitler, traffic manager of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, and a member of the 
traffic committee of the association, was the principal wit- 
ness, Mr. Hillyer, through him, presenting the general case. 

The association protested the proposed increased rating 
on pneumatic tires and tubes in Official Classification from 
third to second class; the proposed change in the South in 
asbestos and rubber packing from third to second class; 
the proposed change as to rubber compounds and rubber 
soling, the carload rating being eliminated and it being 
proposed to provide an any-quantity basis, second class; 
the changes proposed as to rubber shoddy and reclaim 
rubber; the proposed requirements as to the wiring of 
scrap tires; the proposed change from fifth to fourth class 
on solid tires and pneumatics in the South; the change 
proposed on rubber covered rolls from third to second class 
in Official, L. C. L., and on paper covered rolls in the 
South; and the proposed advance on crude rubber from 
third to second class in the South. 

Mr. Hillyer said there were other proposed changes that 
affected the industry adversely, but that an attempt had 
been made to select and make protest on only the more 
serious ones. 

Mr. Kreitler showed by exhibits the great advances to 
which the industry had been subjected by recent freight 
rate increases, amounting to five and a half million dollars 
a year on about a dozen plants listed in one exhibit. Then 
he showed that the proposed changes in rating would cause 
another great advance in freight charges, making the 
total increase in the neighborhood of a hundred per .cent 
since the good old days before the five per cent increase. 

A. V. Phillips, traffic manager of the Fiske Rubber Com- 
pany, testified as to _minimum weights on tires. He 
thought the weight should be 18,000 to 20,000 pounds, fourth 
class, instead of 16,000 pounds, third or second class. 
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Mr. Collyer escaped what looked like a pitfall at one 
state of the proceedings. In his justification of certain 
proposed changes he admitted, under Mr. Hillyer’s ques: 
tioning, that his position in favor of a higher rating was 
influenced largely by his knowledge of the condition of the 
revenue of the carriers. Mr. Hillyer immediately pressed 
a question as to whether the members of the consolidated 
classification committee had been instructed to seek to ob 
tain more revenue through their work. Mr. Collyer replied 
emphatically that they had not, and that what he meant 
was that he had some intelligence as to conditions which 
were patent to everybody. 


B. L. Tragessor, of the Goodrich Company, was the wit- 
ness in the matter of rubber shoddy or reclaim rubber. 
His objections were agreed to by the classification men and 
they consented to eliminate the item, “in packages only.” 

Mr. Zimmerman, assistant traffic manager of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, was on the stand as to 
asbestos and rubber packing, rubber compounds, rollers 
and rubber soling. The proposed description of rubber 
compounds is new and an objection was made to the second 
class rating in the South. On rubber covered rollers, L. 
C. L., the proposed advance is from third to second class 
in Official and on paper covered rolls from third to second 
in the South. Mr. Collyer admitted that there seemed to 
be some justice in the witness’s comparisons between the 
heavy rollers covered with a small amount of rubber and 
other heavy rollers such as are used in paper mills and 
are rated lower, but he said the difficulty was to arrive at 
a description that would clear the matter. He suggested 
that the shippers might be able to help and they volun- 
teered to do so and to submit a description later. 

John A. Moore, traffic manager of the Ajax Rubber Com- 
pany, was the witness on crude rubber. Among other 
things, he wanted a carload rate in the South. 

Mr. Phillips presented the subject of the wiring of scrap 
tires for shipment and there was some discussion, which 
was ended by Mr. Collyer offering to leave the entire mat- 
ter to A. L. Vilas, secretary of the traffic committee of the 
rubber association, trusting him to make the requirements 
such as would insure a safe package. The exchange of 
courtesies in this matter was a pleasant relief in a rather 
strenuous day. 

The association had already entered a protest against 
rule 10, but there was some informal discussion of. that 
subject also just before adjournment. 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Commission, October 19, made the following an- 
nouncement, which speaks for itself: 

“The Commission is informed that the carriers desire 
to be heard further in the Consolidated Classification Case 
on the following items, in respect of which it has been 
generally understood that the evidence was closed: 
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97 23 Tin boxes. 
101 to 103 Building sheet metal work. 
112 9-11 Fibreboard cans or bottles. 
108 16,17 Burlap or gunny bags. 
117 9 Asbestos cemant. 
17 Magnesia cement. 
20 Natural or Portland (building) 
ment. 
118 6 Roofing cement. 
119. 5-15 Chains. 
126 ; 22 Cloth or cloth strips, gummed. 
128 3 Cocoanuts. 
133 2 Scrap rope or twine. 
135 30 Cottonseed cake. 
136 4 Cottonseed hulls. 
136 5 Cottonseed meal. 
136 10,11 Burlap barrel covers. 
150 22 Electric motors. 
170 13 Bananas. 
195 9 Acetylene gas. 
10 Compressed air. 
13 Blaugas. 
14 Carbonic acid gas. 
19 Isolite gas. 
21 Oxygen. 
‘ 23 Pintsch gas. 
230 4 Glass lamp fonts. 
263 | Power transmission machinery. 
264 1 Punches or shears, iron or steel work 
ing. 
302 10 School blanks or forms, printed. 
308 10 Sewer pipe. 
321 19 Chinaware or porcelainware, N. 0. | 
B. N. 
23 Jardinieres, C. L. 
322 1 Earthenware or stoneware pedestals, 
ete. 
2 Earthenware or stoneware, N. 0. | 
B. N. 
8 Broken pottery or broken saggen 
(Shard). - 
333 Rail i 
334 : ailway track material. 
335 19 Spiral columns, or column. hoops (cor 
crete reinforcement). 
338 26 Composition or prepared roofing. 
350 14-17 Asbestos and asphalt shingles. 
353 18-20 Rosin sizing. 
357 7 Nitrate of soda. 
358 11-18 Cotton softener. 
376 23 Drain tile. 


11-17 


Cracker cans. 


Box or crate material. 
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Official Classification. 


Page. Item. Commodity. 

311 14 Pipe fittings, iron or steel cembined 
with copper, brass or bronze, not 
plated. 

321 15-28 

399 1&2 Pottery. 

353 20 Rosin sizing. 

360 24-26 ‘ . 

361 1&2 } Spring assemblies. 

*  §outhern Classification. 

54 to 65 Agricultural implements and _ parts. 
(If not covered at the Chicago hear- 
ing.) 

73 39 Babbitt metal. 

74 9-14 Burlap bags. 

74 29-32-34 

75 1-3 ; Paper bags. 

75 11-12 Bakery goods. 

78 16-21 Wooden barrels. 

79 1 Grate bars. 

79 11-30 

80 1-23 } Baskets. 

81 1-12 


Various Various Fertilizer materials (L. C. L.) nov 
shown in Southern Classification No. 
45, page 108, items 7 to 54. 


Various Various Iron and steel articles. 


“In order that the Commission may be fully advised of 
the pertinent facts, the carriers will be permitted to offer 
the additional evidence, but as a condition precedent It 
must be reduced to writing and copies of it served upo 
all the interested protestants of record on or before No 
vember 1, accompanied by a copy of this announcement 
The matter contained in these written statements, ani 
nothing in addition that pertains to these items, is to bt 
offered in evidence as a part of the carriers’ sworn testi 
mony at coming hearings in this case. 

“This evidence, in so far as it affects interested protes 
tants who desire to cross-examine at Chicago, is to 
offered at the Chicago hearing on miscellaneous subjects 
to be held November 6 to 8. The evidence on the items 
named that are not disposed of at the Chicago hearilé 
may be introduced at the Washington hearing, which b+ 
gins November 12. 


“This announcement has no reference to those items 4 
to which there may be an agreement between the carrier 
and the interested protestants to the effect that such ev 


dence is to be offered at later hearings,” 
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getober 26, 1918 
MILEAGE SCALES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


No deterring effect has been produced on the Railroad 
Administration by any of the objections to the proposal 
to place the country on a mileage scale of class rates. The 
traffic officials have completed the scales for western and 
southern territories. They were expected to promulgate 
the scale for southern territory October 21, in accordance 
with the promise made by Director Chambers to Senators 
Fletcher and Trammel and the committee of the Southern 
Traffic League which called on him on September 24 seek- 
ing light on the question as to whether the consolidated 
cassification will or will not have the effect of canceling 
the exceptions to the current Southern Classification. At 
the time the promise was made the thought was that the 
southern scale would be ready early in October. On Oc- 
tober 21, however, it was stated that the scale would 
probably not go out until October 25, or later. 

Before the formal promulgation had been made, inter- 
ested persons had had peeps at the scales which seemed 
most likely to be put out with the approval of Director 
Chambers. They all began with 25 cents,as the minimum 
charge, first class for 100 pounds, for five miles or less. 
The relationship of classes, in scales for the south and 
west, aS shown in these private views was: 100, 85, 70, 
60, 47, 51, 40, 30, 25 and 20 per cent, the first five per- 
centages being those for the five numbered classes and the 
second five for the lettered classes. That is to say, while 
the first class rate for a given distance might be one 
dollar, the class E rate for the same distance would be 20 
cents. 

Use of 25 cents, as the first class rate for the first dis- 
tance block in all scales, means that in Western Classifi- 
cation territory, where there are to be three zones and 
each with a scale of its own, thé gradation of rates on 
short distances will not be in accordance with the regular 
rate of progression. The regular gradation will begin at 
distances of 50 or 60 miles. 

These scales are to be sent to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with a request for advice, as provided in the 
eighth section of the federal control law. That is the 
procedure followed in Consolidated Classification No. 1, 
although the eighth section is not mentioned in the corre- 
spondence on that subject and in the matter of increased 
express rates. In the latter matter Director-General Mc- 
Adoo mentioned that section of the federal control law as 
warrant for what he was doing. He will act on the recom- 
mendation of the Commission as soon as he receives it. He 
has settled the question as to whether there shall or shall 
not be an advance in express rates, and the Commission 
was asked merely to say which would be the better way to 
taise the $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 the express company 
has said it desires to pay its employes. 

There is no such certainty about the classification, al- 
though the fact that he ordered the preparation of a con- 
solidated book might be deemed notice that, in his judg- 
ment, what was prepared should be made effective—with 
such changes as testimony might show to be desirable. 

The understanding respecting the class scales is exactly 
the contrary to that with regard to the express rate mat- 
ter, It is clear and definite that if the Commission deems 
it inadvisable, during the war, to undertake putting class 
rates in the west and south on a definite mileage basis 
through defined areas, its judgment will be followed that 
Prospective deference to the judgment of the Commission 
is said to be based on the major premise that this proposal 
to bring rates to a mileage basis is not to raise money, 
but to promote uniformity, the theory being that certain 
communities are enjoying “special privileges” akin to the 















































tariff laws framed for the fostering of an industry or in- 
dustries or communities—if customs laws to accomplish 
the last mentioned object could be framed distinct from 
laws for fostering certain industries. 

Inasmuch as the Commission can give advice only after 
it has collected the views of those who would be affected 
by the proposed scales and inasmuch as its usual method 
is to obtain information by means of public hearings, it 
follows that it will hold such hearings to obtain the ideas 
of shippers as to what effect the proposed changes would 
have upon their business. 

Director Prouty is to forward the scales to state com- 
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missions with an invitation to them to forward their 
thoughts, either to the Railroad Administration. or to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as suits their conveni- 
ence. Their advice is to be taken because the scales are 
to apply both state and interstate. The question of juris- 
diction, however, was settled by Director-General McAdoo, 
so far as his conduct is concerned, before he issued his 
General Order No. 28. He claimed jurisdiction over all 
rates, state and interstate, in the first interview he had | 
with the newspaper men the night of the day the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation taking over the railroads was pub- 
lished in the newspapers. No state commission has dis- 
tinctly challenged his claim of jurisdiction, each state body 
apparently taking the position that it would not, during the 
war, drag him into court to test out that question. 

The southern commissions were held in line somewhat, 
it is believed, by the Director-General’s concession to the 
southern senators. That concession consisted of a modifi- 
cation of General Order No. 28 so that the 25 per cent 
addition was placed on state and interstate rates in effect, 
at the time the order was issued. The order, unmodified, 
required the carriers to cancel state rates that: were be- 
low the level of interstate rates in effect in the territory 
of a particular state and in state the interstate charges 
so as to use them as a foundation for the rates ordained 
in No. 28. 

The mileage scales will be a direct assault on the work 
of state commissions, if, as understood, they are to super- 
sede the state mileage scales. The tariffs naming the 
proposed scales can be framed so as not to appear to 
cancel the state scales. Rates in effect now are named 
in supplements attached to state mileage scales filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The tariffs naming 
the new mileage scales can be made to cancel and super- 
sede the supplements which brought into effect the rates 
now collected. In that way the sharp question as to 
whether an order of the Director-General can have the 
legal effect of canceling a tariff on the files of a state 
commission can be avoided. . 

No state rates, per se, are in effect. The operative 
rates are those produced by filing supplements which have 
the effect of adding 25 per cent to the figures shown in 
the state tariffs. The state rates, for the purposes of 
No. 28, were adopted by the Director-General. In that 
way they became rates filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The former state rates, inflated by 25 per cent, being 
now Railroad Administration rates on file, under the fed- 
eral control law, with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the tariffs carrying the new mileage scales need not 
refer in any way to the state tariff numbers. They will 
refer to the numbers they bear on the files of the Com- 
mission. 

The tariffs on file with the Commission now may be re- 
garded as war measures, adopted to meet an emergency— 
namely, the need of more revenue. There is no pretense 
that the new mileage scales were formulatd to meet an 
emergency. They are being filed in the interest of uni- 
formity. 

If the state commissions and shippers persuade the 
Railroad Administration and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that it is inadvisable to file mileage scales, 
they will continue to be war measure tariffs. If the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is persuaded that scales 
are advisable, then the new tariffs will supersede the 
war measures. Then, and in that event, shippers and 
state commissions will appear as having consented to this 
substitution of permanent federal miieage scale tariffs 
ignoring state authority over state rates. That will be 
so because there has been no pretense of an emergency 
excusing the institution of rates made without regard to 
the supposed right of the state to make the scale of 
maximum charges to be collected on traffic within the 
boundaries of a particular state. 

Apparently the southern shippers who held the con- 
ference with Commissioner Clark, Chief Examiner Thur- 
tell and Assistant Traffic Director Robert C. Wright Octo- 
ber 15, appreciated the fact that such a point might be 
made against the southern commissions and the shippers. 
They spoke of the move as a plan for permanently carry- 
ing into the body of rates the 25 per cent war emergency 
supplements. 

While the southern shippers and commissions have been 
outspoken on the subject, it is well understood that ship- 
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pers in Western Classification territory will object strenu- 
ously to the three scales proposed for that territory. 
The western commissions have been. vigorously repre- 
sented at Washington by Charles E. Elmquist and O. O. 
Calderhead. The duty of the former has been to advise 
the state commissions and if Mr. Elmquist needed it he 
probably could obtain a certificate of “pernicious activity” 
from every man in the traffic section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. His bulletins on proposed changes in rates 
and practices have stirred the state commissions, and, 
through them, the shippers, into great activity on several 
occasions. The Washington state commission sent Mr. 
Calderhead to the capital to keep in touch with the Rail- 
road Administration, and especially with the complaint of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho against the fruit and vege- 
table rates, which was satisfied, in the main, by the com- 
mutation of the 25 per cent advance on rates to a maxi- 
mum rate of $1.10 on apples. 

With respect to the scales for western territory it is 
proposed to include Washington, Oregon and California in 
Jne zone, which may be designated as zone 4. Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Texas differential territory and Arizona would constitute 
zone 3. Zone 2 would be North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas common points, 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi River and Missouri south 
of the Missouri River. Zone 1 would probably be Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa and Missouri north of the Missouri 
River. The rates in zones 2 and 4 will be identical and 
considered as the 100 per cent rates, while rates in zone 
1 will be 75 per cent of these standard rates and the rates 
in zone 3 will be 125 per cent of the standard rates. The 
relationship between classes, or rather the percentages of 
classes lower than first class to the first class rate, will 
be as follows: Second class will be 85 per cent of first class, 
and third, fourth, fifth classes, A, B, C, D and E will be 
70 per cent, 60 per cent, 47 per cent, 51 per cent, 40 per 
cent, 30 per cent, 25 per-cent and 20 per cent, respectively. 
It is proposed to take care of a two-line haul by adding 
to the class rates the following arbitraries, which corre- 
spond to first class down to Class E—10, 9, 8, 6, 5, 5, 5, 4, 3, 
3, or it may be that what is termed “constructive mileage” 
will be used; that is, 25 miles will be added to the com- 
bined distance and the rate applicable for the increased 
distance will be used. 

There apparently has been no consideration given to the 
difference in mileage between points where two or more 
railroads compete, For instance, on a straight mileage 
basis all the freight between Seattle and Spokane would 
move via the Milwaukee on account of the lower rates due 
to the shorter mileage of that line. It may be, however, 
that some provision will be made for allowing the longer 
lines relief under the fourth section. The 100 per cent 
scale is as follows: 


2 = & €ststehke BER BB 

5 miles or under....... 25 21 18 15 12 13 10 8 6 5 
10 miles or under....... =. 2 2 2s 2 ee ae oe ae 
20 miles or under....... 31 26 22 19 15 16 12 9 8 6 
50 miles or under....... 43 37 30 26 20 22 17 13 11 9 
100 miles or under....... 58 49 41 35 27 30-23 17 15 12 
150 miles or under....... 73 62 51 44 34 37 29 22 18 15 
200 miles or under....... 88 75 62 53 41 45 35 26 22 18 
300 miles or under....... 112 95 78 67 53 657 45 34 28 22 
400 miles or under....... 132 112 92 79 62 67 53 40 33 26 


The intermediate distances are graduated very much on 
the same scale as the distance tariff put in effect by the 
Washington commission. The theory of this uniform plan 
is that if the shippers know the distance between two 
points and the first class rate in that zone, with the classi- 
fication of the article, it is a simple matter to ascertain 
the exact rate. 

Apparently no consideration has been given to water 
competitive conditions. 

Men who think they know Western Classification ter- 
ritory rate peculiarities as familiarly as they know their 
own houses, express doubt as to whether the mileage 
class rate scales that have been fabricated by officials of 
the Railroad Administration will be promulgated as soon 
as has been indicated by reports from the scale founders. 
They are just as certain in their minds that scales for 
application in three big zones in that section are imprac- 
ticable as the men of the Southern Traffic League are 
convinced that a single mileage scale for the south is only 
a theoretical possibility. 

Their thought seems to be that any effort to provide 
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one master scale and two or three subsidiaries wou 
break down because of the vast amount of inter-zone trap. 
fic. They think it would be necessary to have a gcaje 
made from each point of origin to each destination ang 
that such a complicated structure would break of its ow) 
weight. 

However, the officials who are in charge of the attempt 
to make a master scale and several subordinate scales 
are not being deterred by the supposed difficulties of 
application. They see the map and they have an affection 
for uniformity. Therefore they are going ahead. There 
has been some suggestion that perhaps the scales wil] 
not come out until after election day, but that attributes 
an interest in railroad rates to the ordinary voter fey 
men of experience in politics are willing to admit exists, 
Whatever delay there is, it is believed, will not be attrib. 
utable te any fear that the scales would have an :dverse 
political effect. 


PAY FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


Charges that the railroad companies are attempling to 
evade Director-General McAdoo’s orders affecting women 
railroad workers have been laid before the labor division 
of the Railroad Administration by the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, says a statement from J. J. Forrester, 
grand president of the brotherhood. 


“The evidence in such cases is always difficult to ob- 
tain,” said he, “but the brotherhood has been able to obtain 
it, and as we are pledged to the fullest co-operation with 
the Railroad Administration for the enforcement of the 
Director-General’s orders, we are laying the cases before 
the labor division as rapidly as they come to our knowl 
edge.” 

The most flagrant disregard of orders is reported in the 
application of the principle of equal pay for equal work 
by women and men. Specific cases have been reported on 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Lehigh Valley, 
the Atlantic Coast Line and practically all the big lines, 
Mr. Forrester said. In the general offices of the Atlantic 
Coast Line at Wilmington, for example, he says, a woman 
employe who has been in the service of the company for 
seven years and whose ability is unquestioned and who is 
highly rated by the company officials, is now being paid 
only $94 per month in a position which last June paid her 
predecessor, a man, something like $105, and for which 
the pay has since been raised, under orders of the Di 
rector-General, to $130. 

“An official of the company stated,” said Mr. Forrester, 
“that were a man holding this job he would be receiving 
$130. When asked if the woman who does hold it was not 
doing the work equally well, he said, ‘Oh, yes, but she’s a 
woman, and women never did, and so far as I am Ccon- 
cerned never will, receive the same pay as men.’ When 
his attention was called to the Director-General’s order on 
this subject, he replied, ‘Well, I take my position irre 
spective of that.’” 

In the B. & O. offices at Baltimore, the brotherhood presi- 
dent declares, the company officials are juggling the orders 
in such a way as to make the rates for messengers, chore 
boys and other attendants under 18 years of age apply to 
girls of 17 whom they engage as messengers and then 
assign to duty as clerks. Under the orders, the least that 
may be paid any clerk is $87.50 a month, but the girls 
referred to are paid but $70 per month. 


The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks is pushing its or- 
ganization campaign among the women employes of the 
railroads with great activity, the officers state. At present 
40 per cent of the members of the brotherhood are women, 
and the numbers are increasing steadily. “This means the 
clerical workers in all the offices and stations,” says Mr. 
Forrester. “We are not pushing organization among the 
women freight and baggage handlers, because we are hop- 
ing for a ruling from the Railroad Administration trans 
ferring them to other kinds of railroad employment. We 
do not think women should be required to lift such heavy 
packages as must be handled in some of the freight and 
baggage rooms, and we are urging the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to utilize the women employes in work that is 
lighter and for which women are physically better fitted.” 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Trinity of Transportation 


(Address by William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, before 
Regional Chairmen of the Highways Transport Committee of 
the Council of National Defense.) 


It would be a truism to say that I have always been 
interested in transportation. It has always been a subject 
of keen interest to me, I presume because I was born with 
i. By the fortune of birth I came to live in a region 
where transportation has been through every one of its 
stages in this country. If you go back into the history 
of the colonies, you will find the two first lines of through 
transportation in America were east and west, the St. 
Lawrence River and the Lakes, while for over a century 
the one great central north and south line was the Hud- 
son River, Lake George and Lake Champlain. In that 
entire length from the St. Lawrence to New York harbor 
there were but about 13 miles that could not be traveled 
by water with such boats as they used. 

The largest number of railroad tracks paralleling any 
navigable stream follows to-day the line of the Hudson. 
There are six much of that way—four tracks on one side 
and two on the other. I am going to make that historical 
line of water and rail transportation the basis for a little 
study with you, to see what the normal development of 
transportation is, and whether, as I believe, the particular 
form that concerns you is a natural outgrowth of all that 
has gone before. 


The transportation system of the United States is not 


a unity. It cannot be run on what we may call unitarian 
lines. It is a trinity, and has to be run on trinitarian 
lines. You must link up railways and waterways and 
highways to get a perfect transportation system for this 
country. If there were no railroads, we would have little 
transportation. If there were no waterways, there would 
be insufficient transportation. If we had an abundance 
of railways and waterways, and lacked the use of high- 
ways, we should have imperfect transportation. We should 
fail to bring it to every man’s door, and it must be 
brought to every man’s door to be perfect. 

The early transportation in the Hudson River Valley 
was by sloop. The history of the river is full of the tradi- 
tions from the old sloop days, when it was sometimes 
five and sometimes nine days from New York to Albany 
by-water. The river was just as navigable then as it is 
now; the difference lies in the tool that was used. Now, 
in that use of the fit tool for the route lies the whole 
truth in transportation, and yet, so far as I know, the full 
bearing of the application of the tool to the job is almost 
new to our discussions of the several phases of trans- 
portation. In due time comes Robert Fulton, and the 
Clermont begins to flap her weary 36 hours from New York 
to Albany. A new tool, but the same route. In time she 
passed into a more modern type. The steamboat devel- 
oped, and came the canal with its mule power. How 
strange it seems in these days to think of mule power 
ever having been considered. Yet I have in my posses- 
sion a letter of the constructing engineer of the Erie Rail- 
road urging that it should be operated by horses between 
New York and Buffalo, and giving ten very excellent rea- 
sons why horses were far better than steam locomotives 
could be. It took a lot of argument to keep the horses 
off the Erie Railroad. 

Came the steam locomotive. Now the rail was not new, 
any more than the river was new. The railroad or tram- 
way in England is far back, earlier than the railroad 
in America. There were tracks laid many years before 
anybody thought of a locomotive engine. The invention 
lies not in the railway, but in the tool put upon it. Again 
the principle of the tool to the job. Also a new principle 
that the way, whether it was waterway or railway or 
highway, must adapt itself also to the most effective kind 
of tool that could be put upon it. You could apply it but 
partially to the river. When canals came along later, it 
became apparent that you must not only have the best 
tool for your waterway, but must suit the latter also to 
the tool. We understood this about railways; we have 
hot been so clear about it as to waterways and highways. 

So the railway came along, and since the mechanical 
engine fitted so perfectly into the American temperament 
and the national need, the railway and the tool for the 
railway developed together side by side. Still with the 


coming of the railroad we thought of transportation as a 
unity. Highways did not amount to very much. Men 
went by horseback often because they had to, not 
always because they wanted to. And, after the railroad 
came, the waterway was all but destroyed, because we 
thought of transportation as a unity of railroads. Up to a 
very few years ago all of us who are not far-seeing would 
have thought of public transportation as meaning essen- 
tially the railroads. Yet so rapidly in the last five years 
has the law of transportation been developed that it is a 
little bit difficult for us to keep up with the rush of this 
movement. 

There came into the world a new tool—the internal 
combustion engine—destined to work almost as great a 
change in the human life as the steam engine in its time, 
making possible a tool for the waterway that the water- 
way had never had before, making it possible to use for 
the highway what the highway had never had before, 
making necessary the alteration of the highway to suit 
the new tool built for it. It has never been true until 
now, and it has just now become true that the waterway 
and highway have been, as regards the tools for their use, 
on a technical and scientific level with the railway. The 
government is just putting in operation this month the 
first great barges for the Mississippi River, intended to 
carry ore south and coal north, made possible because of 
internal combustion engines. The tool has come, the in- 
ternal combustion engine is altering the face of the marine 
world, so that we do not really need over -six feet of 
water in the northern Mississippi to carry 1,800 tons of 
ore in one boat. We look upon the development of the 
New York state barge canal with a certainty of its profit- 
able use for, the nation, for with a 12-foot draft we know 
we can carry 2,500 tons in any vessel constructed for that 
purpose, driven by internal combustion engines. The tool 
for the job and the way made ready for the tool. ; 

I go into my shop to put up a hammer. What is the 
essential feature of my hammer’s operation? The founda- 
tion. It may be the most powerful hammer made, but un- 
less given a sufficient substructure it can only be destruetive. 
So for the waterways, so for the highway. You may have 
the most perfect equipment for their use, but the instrument 
must work in a proper environment. So the waterway, 
then, the last few years, in fact, very recently, has come 
rapidly into its own. It is within eighteen months, gentle- 
men, that I stood. upon the first load of ore going south 
of the Mississippi River and saw it enter the port of St. 
Louis. It was only yesterday that I sent to the Senate my 
formal report urging government ownership and operation 
of all the northern coastal canals from North Carolina 
to New England, with the certainly that adequate and 
efficient vessels could be provided for their use. 

Now, these three ways of transportation, developed to 
their full, are not hostile to each other. In the days of 
our ignorance we thought that they were. In other times 
the railroad bought canals to suppress them. But we 
have learned a Jarger outlook now, and the congestion 
so recently as a year ago taught us that there are certain 
kinds of goods, certain types of transportation; that the 
railways of this country cannot afford to do. Certain 
great items of bulk freight they must always carry. We 
should starve for steel if we had to depend upon our 
railroads to bring the ores from Minnesota to Pittsburgh, 
and the northwest would be in a hard case if we had 
always to send coal to them by rail from the region of 
the east. We have learned that there is a differentiation 
in transportation; so these two enemies of the past are 
likely to operate as friends to-day. It is not a chance 
thing that the internal waterways of the country are at 
this time being operated by the Railroad Administration. 
It means an advance in thought. 


There is a steamboat line running from New Haven to 
New York. At New Haven, lines of motor trucks radiate 
out in several directions. From this radius around New 
Haven for many miles in three directions the motor trucks 
come down in the evening to the boat. The boat leaves 
a little before midnight and arrives in New York in the 
morning, when the’ freight is transferred and goes out 
on the early trains for the west. It is a good system of 
interlocking service, such as we have got to have. 
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My conception of the future of the New York barge 
canal and the canal across New Jersey and the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio and all the waterways is that the com- 
panies operating on them shall pick up and deliver at 
every important terminal point by lines which shall radi- 
ate out by motor trucks from 50 to 100 miles, and they 
shall take from these places goods thus brought to their 
station. So that if when, for example, they were deliver- 
ing goods from Kentucky to Illinois, it might start from 
a farm or from an inland village by motor truck and go 
to the nearest ‘waterway station, there to pick up by vessel 
and be carried down the Kentucky and Ohio to a point 
sufficiently near in Illinois to where it was to go, there 
to be picked up by motor trucks which would carry it 
to its destination. And it should be billed through by 
one bill of lading. That would definitely establish that 
the vehicle and highways are not accidental or incidental, 
but an essential factor. That, it seems to me, is what 
we are coming to before very long. I imagine we will 
come to it almost before we think of it. 

From that there are a number of inferences. The public 
authorities have got to be sufficiently educated to make 
a good thing possible. They have got to learn, as many 
a farmer has to learn, that the most costly thing in the 


world is a bad road, that, as compared with sealskin furs’ 


and platinum, mud is far more costly an item, and that 
there is no such evidence of a muddy state of mind in 
a community as a muddy state of highways in the com- 
munity. They go together—mental and physical mud. 
Now let us see whether or not our idea is false or true 
in its application. The Hudson River has by it six tracks 
of railroad. The fleet of vessels upon the Hudson River 
was never as great, never so new or well equipped as 
to-day. The vessel with the largest passenger capacity, 
or, at least, second largest (6,000 persons), is in opera- 
tion on that river. The freight carried on the river 
amounts to over 8,000,000 tons a year by water. I put 
a factory at Troy because I could get by water express 
service at freight rates, loading machines on the boat in 
the evening and have them delivered in New York the 
next morning, while to ship the same material by railroad 
to New York would require three to five days by freight. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


By means of order No. 48 Director-General McAdoo has 
revised order No. 42, relating to political activities by 
railroad employes, so as to allow such employes to hold 
offices they now have and to hold such as they may acquire 
at the coming election. Provided such tenure does not in- 
terfere with their railroad duties they are to be free to 
hold offices in communities made up largely of railroad 
men, but no railroad employe or attorney may be a mem- 
ber of political committee that solicits funds, act as chair- 
man of political convention or use his job to get himself 
elected delegate to convention, solicit funds for political 
campaign, conduct any campaign, coerce or intimidate 
another officer or employe, neglect his work for politics 
or in general do any of the things other government em- 
ployes are forbidden to do. 

Following is the text of General Order No. 48: 

“This order is issued in lieu of and as a substitute for 
General Order No. 42 and Supplement No. 1 thereto. 

“The issuance of General Order No. 42 was for the pur- 
pose of extending to officers, attorneys and employes in 
the railroad service of the United States substantially the 
same regulations as to political activity which have been 
applied for many years through civil service laws and 
executive and departmental orders and regulations to other 
employes of the United States. These laws, orders and 
regulations conform to a wise policy which has long had 
the support of the people of the United States regardless 
of political parties. Since the government has taken con- 
trol of the railroads and their former officers, attorneys 
and employes have become public servants, it is necessary 
that the same policy as to political activity be extended to 
them as to other employes of the United States. As em- 
ployes of the government, they cannot be properly ex- 
empted from the policy applied to other government em- 
ployes. 

“It has developed, however, since General Order No. 42 
was issued, that there are many communities in the United 
States which are composed largely, and in some respects 
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almost wholly, of railroad employes and their families, ang 
‘that the proper civil administration of such communities 
makes it necessary that railroad employes should hold 
municipal offices. It is clear that in such cases exceptions 
should be made. Such exceptions have been made by the 
government in other cases (such as navy yards in certain 
localities) where the population consisted wholly or ip 
large part of government employes and where it was neces. 
sary for proper administration of civil affairs such govern. 
ment employes should hold local political offices. 

“It has, therefore, been determined to permit railroad 
employes to hold municipal offices in the communities jn 
which they live, provided they do not neglect their railroad 
duties as a result thereof, and also to limit section (2) to 
a prohibition against railroad employes acting as chairmen 
of political conventions or using their positions in the 
railroad service of the United States to bring about their 
selection as delegates to political conventions, in order to 
harmonize said section (2) with existing civil service rules 
and departmental regulations. 

“It is, therefore, ordered that no officer, attorney or em. 
ploye shall: 

“1. Hold a position as a member or officer of any po- 
litical committee or organization that solicits funds for 
political purposes. 

“2. Act as a chairman of a political convention or use 
his position in the railroad service of the United States to 
— about his selection as a delegate to political conven- 

ions. 


“3. Solicit or receive funds for any political purpose or 
contribute to any political fund collected by an official or 
employe of any railroad or any official or employe of the 
United States or any state. 


“4, Assume the conduct of any political campaign. 

“5. Attempt to coerce or intimidate another officer or 
employe in the exercise of his right of suffrage. Violation 
of this will result in immediate dismissal from the service. 

“6. Neglect his railroad duties to engage in politics or 
use his position in the railroad service of the United States 
to interfere with an election. An employe has the right 
to vote as he pleases, and to exercise his civil rights free 
from interference or dictation by any fellow employe or 
by any superior or by any other person. Railroad em- 
ployes: may become candidates for and accept election to 
municipal offices where such action will not involve neglect 
on their part of their railroad duties, but candidacy for a 
nomination or for election to other political office or the 
holding of such office is not permissible. The positions of 
notaries public, members of draft boards, officers of public 
libraries, members of school or park boards, and officers 
of religious and eleemosynary institutions are not con- 
strued as political offices. 


“7. In all cases where railroad officers, attorneys and 
employes were elected to political offices prior to the issu- 
ance of General Order No, 42, August 31, 1918, they will be 
permitted to complete their terms of office so long as it 
does not interfere with the performance of their railroad 
duties. After the completion of said terms of office, they 
will be governed by the provisions of this order. 

“8. In all cases where railroad officers, attorneys and 
employes were nominated for political offices and had be 
come candidates therefor prior to the issuance of General 
Order No. 42, August 31, 1918, they will be permitted to 
hold and complete the terms of office to which they may be 
elected at the general election to be held November, 1918, 
to the extent that the holding of such offices shall not inter- 
fere with the performance of their railroad duties. After 
the completion of such terms of office, they shall be gov- 
erned by the provisions of this order. 

“Railroad men have given ample proof of their loyalty 
I am confident that they will gladly 
and patriotically accept now those reasonable governmental 
regulations concerning political activity which their wel- 
fare and America’s cause demand. They are the same 
regulations in their general scope and application as all 
other government employes have lived under for many 
years without the loss of any essential rights and with 
added dignity to their citizenship.” 


EFFECTIVE DATE POSTPONED. 


The Commission has further modified its order in case 
8480, the’ Macey Co. et al. vs. P. M. R. R. Co. et al., so 26 
to become effective December 15 instead of November 15. 
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Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Liability for Freight and Demurrage Charges. 


Missouri.—Question: Last winter a nursery company 
at Durant, Okla., received a car of nursery stock from the 
east, which had been on the road several weeks, and was 
frozen solid and contents entirely worthless. They noti- 
fied the railroad that contents were entirely ruined and 
refused to pay freight charges, and filed claim for the 
amount of invoice. The claim at this writing remains un- 
settled, and now the claim agent states that his legal 
department has, or will, file suit against the said nursery 
company for freight demurrage charges. 

Will you kindly advise if the carriers are correct in 
trying to make consignees stand for such charges, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that they were promptly notified 
that car was entirely ruined by the léng delay in transit? 

Answer: Where goods are properly tendered to a com- 
mon carrier for shipment, the law requires it to receive 
them, and it has the right to charge its reasonable and 
customary rate for like service. These rates are now 
regulated by law and must be duly published and filed: 
When so established, the law requires the carrier to col- 
lect and the party responsible to pay the same without 
deviation therefrom. By contract under the uniform bill 
of lading, the carrier cannot collect freight charges on 
goods lost or damaged in transit or delivery through the 
carrier’s fault or negligence. But, while ordinarily the 
insurer for the safety of the goods while in transit, yet 
for some causes, when the utmost care and diligence have 
been used, it is not responsible, and by tariff regulation 
it is net responsible for perishable goods shipped under 
certain conditions. For instance, the tariffs of many car- 
riers provide for a reduced rate in consideration of the 
shipper assuming the risks of cold weather in transport- 
ing perishable goods. Again, while the law requires the 
carrier to furnish cars adapted to the necessities of pro- 
tecting goods while in transit, and in the selection of 
same must guard against the exigencies of such weather 
as may be reasonably expected at the particular season 
of the year and latitude through which it passes, yet it 
does not make the carrier an insurer against all such 
losses or through delays beyond its control. 

Therefore, whether freight charges are due on the ship- 
ment in question depends entirely upon the earrier’s lia- 
bility for the damage to the car of nursery stock as ex- 
plained above. As to the demurrage charges, if the con- 
signee accepted the shipment, or if only part of the ship- 
ment was damaged, it was his duty to unload the car 
within the stipulated time and hold the carrier for the 
damages to the goods, if legally liable. If the goods were 
wholly worthless, and the carrier was liable for the dam- 
age, then no obligation rested on the consignee to accept 
and unload the shipment, and no demurrage charges could 
be collected from him. 


Shipment Only Partially Damaged. 


Louisiana.—Question: In issue of The Traffic World of 
June 1, 1918, in replying to inquiry in regard to “storage 
charges on damaged shipments” you used the following 
quotation in connection with the case: “While the fact 
that the goods are injured upon the journey through 
causes for which the carrier is responsible, does not of 
itself justify the consignee in refusing to receive them, 
and he must instead, accept them and hold the carrier 
responsible for the injury,” ete. Is this based on a court 
decision, and, if so, can you give reference to same? 

A ease in mind is refusal of shipment in barrels, less 
than carload lot, and a few of the barrels, by reason of 
improper loading, had the heads damaged and there was 
a partial loss of contents on floor of car. Can the con- 
sicnee legally be forced to accept the shipment, pay the 
charges, and then have recourse by claim on carrier who 
admits liability? Can the consignee refuse the shipment 
outright? 
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. Answer: Michie on Carriers, Vol. 1, page 568, says: 
The consignee may not, as a general rule, reject the 
goods because they have been damaged in the course of 
shipment, but, when the entire value of the goods has 
been destroyed and the injury amounts practically to a 
total loss, the consignee is justified in refusing them 
and may sue for the entire amount, and he may refuse 
the goods where upon their arrival the packages or casks 
are, by the fault of the carrier, in a damaged condition 
so that they cannot be handled without loss and further 
damage, and the carrier refuses to repair them.” Corso 
vs. N. O., etc.~R. Co., 48 La. Am. 1286; Gulf, etc.,.R. Co. 
vs. Jackson, four Texas Appeal Cib, cases, section 47, 15 
S. W. 128; Wilkins vs. Atlantic, etc., R. Co., 160 N. C. 54 
Again, in section 1071, Michie on Carriers says: “Where 
property is injured in transportation through the negli- 
gence of the carrier, but is not entirely worthless, the 
owner cannot refuse to accept it and sue for its market 
value, but may recover only for the injury.” : 


Reparation for Demurrage Charges. 


; Michigan.—Question: We had many carload shipments 
in transit to Pacific coast ports to be exported at a time 


‘when the government requisitioned all boats of a line on 


which we had made bookings that applied between these 
ports and foreign destinations, and had in most cases 
secured ocean bills of lading from the railway companies 
on surrender of the inland ladings, before boats taken 
over. On arrival of the freight cars at port of exit the 
railway company demanded and collected demurrage, based 
on section B. & J., rule 10 of Pacific Car Demurrage Bu- 
reau Tariff 1-J, I. C. €. 18, issued by R. C. Munholland 
manager, San Francisco, while cars were detained await- 
ing later sailings to the original foreign destinations. 
Some shipments went forward on the original boats for 
which they had been booked, although scheduled sailings 
were delayed, while others forwarded on boats of different 
steamship lines; all, however, were assessed demurrage 
while being held at port in cars and in railway storage. 
; Will you please advise what procedure we should take 
in order to secure refund of the’charges paid the carriers 
for demurrage? Should the action be taken against the 
carriers, and, if so, in what manner, or should we look 
to the government for relief and to what department? 
Answer: Assuming, for the purpose of answering your 
question, that the carrier unlawfully collected demurrage 
charges on the shipments above described (which as- 
sumption we are not prepared to say is wholly warranted), 
then, as the Interstate Commerce Commission has juris- 
diction over the question of determining the reasonable- 
ness of demurrage tariffs duly published and filed, and 
the ‘lawfulness of charges assessed thereunder, and has 
provided a simple and inexpensive means for enabling 
shippers to test and treat such questions, it is our sug- 
gestion that you proceed by writing a letter to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, giving fully all the facts 
and circumstances, and asking that the matter be con- 
sidered on the informal docket of the Commission. 


Measure of Damages Against Party Wrongfully Receiving 

. Shipment. 

In September, 1917, shipper known as 
“A” forwarded to consignee “B” a carload of sheet 
bars. Through an error of the transportation company 
car was side-carded to our company, and was delivered to 
us along with several other cars of sheet bar shipped to 
us, and placed in our warehouse and unloaded. 

Efforts on our part to locate the shipper from the rail- 
road company at the time car was delivered were unsuc- 
cessful, but after material had been used we found that 
shipper “A” had consigned the car to “B” and same did 
not belong to us. 

Some six months after the car was delivered, unloaded 
and used, the railroad company sent a representative of 
their claim department to our company and, upon being 
advised that we unloaded and used the sheet bars, pre- 
sented a bill for the material, based on the invoice price 
of shipper “A” to consignee “B,” which at that time was 
in the neighborhood of $100 per ton. We advised the rail- 
road company that if they would present a bill to us 
based on the price of the contract that we had with the 
same shipper “A” for the same class of material, which 
was less than half the invoice price to consignee “B,” we 
would pay same. This the railroad company refused to 
do, insisting on settlement on the original basis of ship- 


Ohio.—Question: 
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per “A” to consignee “B,” which, as stated above, is that the amount of a carrier’s liability is the value of the 


practically double the price of our contract. 


Will you kindly advise what the legal basis would be 
for settlement of a claim of this nature with the railroad 
company, quoting any Supreme Court or Interstate Com- 


merce Commission ruling on similar cases? 
Answer: 
person, it is liable for conversion. 


tained at destination point. 


preme Court has held in the Blish Milling Company zase 
that this stipulation is binding in actions for conversion 
the same as in any other cases, it necessarilly follows 


Where a carrier delivers goods to the wrong 
Formerly this value 
was determined by the amount of actual damages sus- 
But, as the present uniform 
bill of lading contains a stipulation to the effect that the 
amount of damages for loss or injury to goods is to’be 
computed on the basis of the value of the property at 
the place and time of shipment, and, as the U. S. Su- 


shipment at place of shipment. - 

Where a carrier delivers a shipment to some one other 
than the consignee named in the bill of lading, the rightty 
owner may sue either the carrier or the party wronsfully 
receiving. and holding the same. In either case. the 
measure of damages would be the full actual value of 
the converted shipment; so that, in the shipment in ques. 
tion, your liability would be based on the invoice price 
from A to B, and not at the price your formerly pur. 
chased similar shipments were made. If, therefore, the 
owner recovers from the carrier on the basis of tie ip. 
voice price at place’ and time of shipment, the carrier 
may be subrogated to all the rights of the owner, and 
recover from you on the same basis, since your use of 
the shipment was as much a wrongful conversion thereof 
as was that of the carrier in delivering it to you. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co. 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


Published Rates: 


(Circuit Ct. of Appeals.) The rate filed, whatever it is, 
is the only lawful charge, and the carrier must collect 
the same.—Portland Cattle Loan Co. vs. Oregon Short 
Line R. Co., 251 Fed. Rep. 33. 

In an action by a railroad company to recover balances 
due as freight for shipments of cattle, published tariffs 
held to require that a differential rate from the point of 
shipment to a central point should be collected.—Ibid. 

In determining the rate to be charged by a carrier, all 
parts of the tariff filed should be considered, and if a 
plain meaning can be gathered therefrom, effect should 
be given to it.—lIbid. 


Water Carriers: 

(Cir. Ct. of App.) While an interstate -railroad com- 
pany is subject to the act to regulate commerce, and the 
provisions of its tariffs filed pursuant to section 6 (Comp. 
St. 1916, 8569) must be strictly observed, yet the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is without jurisdiction over 
ocean carriage of export and ‘import traffic destined to 


or. coming from non-adjacent foreign countries.—Pacific 
Mail S. S. Co. vs. Western Pac. R. Co., 251 Fed. Rep. 218. 


Joint Rates: 

(Cir. Ct. of App.) As a joint rate cannot be made 
between an interstate railroad company and a carrier by 
water transporting property between the United States 
and a non-adjacent foreign country, provisions in the 
tariffs of a railroad company filed in accordance with act 
to regulate commerce, 6 (Comp. St. 1916, 8569), for absorp- 
tion of switching charges and state tolls on traffic des- 
tined to or originating in foreign countries, held, in view 
of rule 71 of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
apply only to state tolls imposed on land carriage, and 
not tolls and charges imposed on the water carrier.— 
Pacific Mail S. S. Co. vs. Western Pac. R. Co., 251 Fed. 
Rep. 218. 

Interest on Indebtedness: 

(Cir. Ct. of App.) Though defendant, an ocean carrier, 
indebted to a railroad company for freight, tendered pay- 
ment of part of the indebtedness, interest may be_allowed 
on the entire sum recovered.—Pacific Mail S. S. Co. vs. 
Western Pac. R. Co., 251 Fed. Rep. 218. 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


BILLS OF LADING. 
Action for Freight: 

(Cir. Ct. of App.) Where a bill of lading for an in- 
terstate shipment required the owner or consignee to pay 
the freight, an action by a connecting carrier to recover 
freight due is governed by the Carmack amendment (act 
June 29, 1906, (Comp. St. 1916, 8604a, 8604aa)), and under 
Judicial Code, 24, par. 8 (Comp. St. 1916, 991 (8)), is 
within the jurisdiction of the federal District Court, re- 
gardless of the amount involved.—New York Cent. R. Co. 
vs. Mutual Orange Distrs., 251 Fed. Rep. 230. 

Twofold Character of: 

(Cir. Ct. of App.) A bill of lading is an instrument of 
twofold character; it is at once a receipt and a-contract 
for carriage.—New York Cent. R. Co. vs. Mutual Orange 
Distrs., 251 Fed. Rep. 230. 

Limitation of Action: 

(Cir. Ct. of App.) An action by a connecting carrier for 

unpaid freight claimed to be due on an interstate shipment 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


held based on the bill of lading, so that, where brought 
in the federal District Court for California, Code Civ. 
Proc. Cal. 337, prescribing a period of four years, is ap- 
plicable, instead of sections 338, 339.—New York Cent. R. 
Co. vs. Mutual Orange Distrs., 251 Fed. Rep. 230. 


DELAYS IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 


Special Contract: 

(Supreme Ct. of Wash.) Railroad sued for failure to 
transport merchandise within specified time, as orally 
agreed, cannot introduce evidence to prove its tariff, esta)- 
lished pursuant to regulations of Interstate Commerce 
Commission, did not permit contracts for expedited ship- 
ments, not having pleaded the matter—John Vittucci Co. 
vs. Canadian Pac. Ry. Co., 174 Pac. Bep. 981. 

Evidence held sufficient to show an express oral con- 
tract between plaintiff and defendant railroad to transport 
a to destination in time for the Christmas market. 
—Ibid. 
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Defense: 

(Supreme Ct. of Wash.) In action against carrier for 
preach of common-law liability to transport safely and 
deliver within reasonable time, evidence there has been 
no unreasonable delay is defense.—John Vittucci Co. vs. 
Canadian Pac. Ry. Co., 174 Pac. Rep. 981. 

In action for carrier’s breach of contract to carry within 
particular time; rendering carrier liable for consequence 
of failure to transport within such time, evidence of dili- 
gence does not excuse.—Ibid. 

Bill of Lading: , 

(Supreme Ct. of Wash.) A bill of lading is both a 
receipt as to the quantity and description of the goods 
shipped, and also a contract to transport the goods to 
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the consignee or other person designated, on the specified 
terms.—John Vittucci Co. vs. Canadian Pac. Ry. Co., 174 
Pac. Rep. 981. 

In so far as the bill of lading issued by a common car- 
rier is a contract to deliver the goods to the consignee 
on the terms specified, it cannot be varied by parol evi- 
dence.—Ibid. 

Where the bill of lading is handed to the shipper after 
the goods have been shipped, and it is too late for him 
to recede, he will not be bound by its terms.—Ibid. 

Where railroad orally contracted with consignee for 
expedited shipment of chestnuts for Christmas market 
at destination, it could not later issue bill of lading, con- 
taining terms different from contract already made, with- 
out consent or knowledge of consignee.—Ibid. 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Mian. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Shipping Decisions 





Action for Damages: 


(Cir. Ct. of App., 9th Cir.) Evidence held to establish 
the authority of shipping agents to act for a ship in 
respect to cargo received for a voyage.—National Carbon 
Co. vs. Alaska S. S. Co., 251 Fed. Rep.- 222. 

Damage to Cargo: 

(Cir. Ct. of App., 9th Cir.) A ship detained at Colon 
by slides in the canal held liable for damage to cargo, 
which it refused to deliver there for transshipment, al- 
though the shipper notified it of the perishable character 
of the goods and offered to pay all expense of discharging. 
—National Carbon Co. vs. Alaska S. S. Co., 251 Fed. Rep. 
222. 

Limitation of Liability: 

(Cir. Ct. of App., 9th Cir.) Where there was only one 
claimant, and the appraisement made by the commissioner 
and approved by the court showed that the interest of 
the owner in the vessel exceeded the amount of the claim, 
a petition for limitation of liability will be dismissed, it 
appearing that the claimant expressly waived any claim 
for interest which “would increase the damages asserted 
toa sum beyond the value of the vessel.—Shipowners’ & 
Merchants’ Tugboat Co, vs. Hammond Lumber Co., 251 
Fed. Rep. 266. ; 

(Dist. Ct., S. D., New York.) A bill of lading clause, 
limiting liability to invoice cost, not exceeding £50 per 
freight ton, or £20 per package, was valid—The Koan 
Maru, 251 Fed. Rep. 384. 

A bill of lading clause providing that, in the event of 
liability against vessel or owners, no value should be 
Placed on the merchandise higher than the invoice cost, 
not exceeding £50 per freight ton, and relatively for any 
portion thereof, or exceeding £20 per package, limits 
liability to £50 per ton in any case, and also to £20 per 
package, and shipper did not have option to choose 
whether its goods came under one or the other of these 
figures.—Ibid. 

(Dist. Ct., S. D., New York.) Rev. St. 4281 (Comp. St. 
1916, 8019), declaring that the masters and owners of 
vessels shall not be liable as carriers for jewels not 
declared as such, etc., merely relieved carriers by water 
of liability as common carriers, not of their liability as 
bailees, and hence where carrier not only failed to ac- 
count for a loss, but in effect conceded that a loss of 
jewelry was occasioned by its own fault, it is liable.— 
Kuhnhold vs. Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 251 
Fed. Rep. 387. 

A provision in a bill of lading limiting the liability of 
4 vessel to 1,000 franes per package, which was applica- 
ble to a shipment of jewelry because the value was not 
declared, is valid, the limit being reasonable.—Ibid. 

Where a bill of lading limiting the carrier’s liability 
to 1,060 franes per package in case value was not declared, 
Provided that the indemnity should be ‘calculated pro 


rata, etc., held, that the amount recoverable should bear 
that proportion to the indemnity that the amount of the 
loss bore to the value of the,entire package.—lIbid. 
Fault in Management 


(Dist. Ct., S. D., New York.) Negligence in stowing of 
shellac in a compartment which had recently contained 
coal, and from which the coal dust had been removed 
by sweeping only, without washing, was not relieved be- 
cause of fault in management.—The Koan Maru, 251 Fed. 
Rep. 384. 

Negligence in stowing shellac in a between-decks com- 
partment above coal bunkers, arranging the bags of shel- 
lac so that the vessel was coaled through a hole in them 
protected only by planking and dunnage mats, was not 
relieved because of fault in managemrent.—Ibid. 
Improper Stowage: 


(Dist. Ct., S. D., New York.) -The stowing of shellac, 
which is easily stained, in a compartment which had re- 
cently contained coal, and from which the coal dust had 
been removed by sweeping only, without washing, was 
negligent stowage.—The Koan Maru, 251 Fed. Rep. 384. 

The stowing of shellac, which is easily stained, in be- 
tween-decks compartment above coal bunkers, arranging 
the bags of shellac to form a hole through which the 
vessel was later coaled, the coal being separated from 
the bags by a temporary coal chute, consisting of plank- 
ing and dunnage mats, not dust tight, and without canvas, 
was negligent stowage.—lIbid. 


‘Burden of Proof: 


(Dist. Ct., S. D., New York.) The burden of proving 
the law of a foreign jurisdiction is on him who asserts 
or rePies on it—Kuhnhold vs. Compagnie Generale Trans- 
atlantique, 251 Fed. Rep. 387. 

Bilis of Lading: 

(Dist. Ct., S. D.; New York:) Where a bill of lading 
limiting the carrier’s liability to 1,000 frances per package 
in case value was not declared, provided that the in- 
demnity should be calculated pro rata, etc., held, that the 
amount recoverable should bear that proportion to the 
indemnitty that the amount of the loss. bore to the value 
of the entire package.—Kuhnhold vs. Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique, 251 Fed. Rep. 387. 


MOVEMENT OF COTTON. 


B. F. Bush, regional director, in a circular referring to 
paragraph 7 of his Order No. 82, relative to the manner in 
which cotton should be marked, says that information re- 
ceived indicates that compresses are unable to secure suffi- 
cient rags, so that both ends of bales can be marked. 
Therefore, Order No. 82 is modified to the extent that until 
January 1, 1919, cotton may be received for movement, 
marked by compresses in the same manner as heretofore. 
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" RAILROADS UNDER CONTROL 


A list of federal controlled roads has been prepared and 
put into circulation by Director Chambers of the division 
of traffic, by means of circular No. 5, dated October 10. It 
is for the guidance of the men in the Administration who 
prepare tariffs, but it is not conclusive as to the status of 
a given railroad. Director Chambers, in issuing the list, 
said it was a “list of railroads and systems of transporta- 
tion under federal control for use in connection with the 
compilation and publication of tariffs and schedules, the 
issuing, publication, filing or changing of rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations or practices or matters 
pertaining thereto, published for the Director-General of 
Railroads and filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion by Edward Chambers, director, Division of Traffic, - 


United States Railroad Administration. 

“This schedule merely shows the names of the railroads 
and systems of transportation under federal control for 
convenient use and reference in all matters pertaining to 
or connected with tariff publication and rate regulation, 
and must not be used or construed as determining or 
affecting the status or relation with the government of any 
carrier shown herein or omitted or the method or manner 
of the operation of any carrier under federal control. 

“This list shows, for the purposes stated, the carriers 
under federal control as of the date of its issue. It will be 
amended from time to time to include other lines as their 
status becomes fixed. 

“In publishing and filing tariffs or schedules and. in any 
and all matters in any way pertaining to or connected with 
the initiation, issuing, publication, filing or changing of 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, or prac- 
tices or the regulation or control thereof, the ofllowing 
railroads and transportation systems shall be con- 


sidered for those purposes as under federal control and 
reference may be made to this schedule for the names of 
said railroads or transportation systems, which are as fol- 
lows: 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad, Abilene & Southern Rail- 
way, Ahnapee & Western Railway, Akron & Barberton Belt 


Railroad, Akron Union Passenger Depot Co., Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railway, Alabama Great Southern Railroad, Al- 
bany & Susquehanna Railroad, Albdny Passenger Terminal 
Co., Albany Railroad Bridge Co., Allegany & Western Rail- 
way, Allentown Terminal Railroad, Alton & Southern Rail- 
road, Ann Arbor Railroad, Arizona Eastern Railroad, Ar- 
kansas & Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Co., Arkan- 
sas Central Railroad, Arkansas Western Railway, Asheville 
& Craggy Mountain Railway, Ashland, Coal & Iron Railway, 
Atchison & Eastern Bridge Co., Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, Atchison Union Depot & Railroad Co., Athens 
Terminal Co., Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Railway, Atlanta 
& West Point Railroad, Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
Railway, Atlanta Joint Terminals, Atlanta Terminal Co., 
Atlantic & East Coast Tunnel Co., Atlantic & St. Lawrence 
Railroad, Atlantic & Yadkin Railway, Atlantic City Rail- 
road, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Augusta & Summer- 
peso _— Augusta Belt Railway, Augusta Union Sta- 
tion 5 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal Railroad, Baltimore & Sparrows Point Railroad, 
Baltimore Steam Packet Co., Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, 
Barnegat Railroad, Barre & Chelsea Railroad, Bath & 
Hammondsport Railroad, Bay Shore Connecting Railroad, 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway, Beaumont Wharf 
& Terminal Co., Bellington & Northern Railroad, Belling- 
ham & Northern Railway, Belt Railroad & Stock Yards Co., 
Belt Railway of Chattanooga, Belt Railway of Chicago, 
Bennettsville & Cheraw Railroad, Bergen County Railroad, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, Big Fork & International 
Falls Railway, Big Blackfoot Railway, Birmingham & 
Northwestern Railway, Birmingham Terminal Co., Black- 
well Lumber Co.’s Railroad, Blue Ridge Railway, Boston & 
Albany Railroad, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston Ter- 
minal Co., Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena Railroad, Brazil, 
Devils Lake & Minneapolis Electric Ry., Brockport & Shaw- 
mut Railroad, Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, Brown- 
wood North & South Railway, Brunswick & Chillicothe 
Railroad, Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad, Buffalo Creek 
Railroad, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway. 

California State Board of Harbor Commissioners Belt Rail- 
road, Calumet Western Railway, Camas Prairie Railroad, 
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Canada-Atlantic Transit Co., Canadian Pacific Railyw 

Carolina & Northwestern Railway, Carolina & Tennegsy 
Southern Railway, Carolina Railroad, Carolina, Clinchfigg 
& Ohio Railway, Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway 
South Carolina, Cartaret Extension Railroad, Catasaugy 
& Fogelsville Railroad, Centralia Eastern Railroad,. Centry 
Indiana Railway, Central New England Railway, Centr} 
New York Southern Railroad, Central of Georgia Railway, 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, Central Railroad of South 
Carolina, Central Terminal Railway, Central Transfer ¢ 
Storage Co., Central Union Depot Railway of Cincinnati 
Central Vermont Railway, Central Vermont Transportatio, 
Co., Champlain & St. Lawrence Railroad, Charleston ¢ 
Western Carolina Railway, Charleston Terminal (p, 
Charleston Union Station Co., Chattanooga Station Co, 
Cherry Tree & Dixonville Railroad, Chesapeake & Ohip 
Railway, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway of Indiana, Che. 
peake & Ohio Northern Railway, Chesapeake & Westen 
Railroad, Chespeake Steamship €o., Chester & Delaware 
Railroad, Chesterfield & Lancaster Railroad, Chicago ¢ 
Alton Railroad, Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, Chi. 
cago & Erie Railroad, Chicago & North Western Railway, 
Chicago & Wabash Valley Railway, Chicago & Western In. 
diana Railroad, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
Chicago, Detroit & Canada Grand Trunk Junction Rail. 
road, Chicago Great Western Railroad, Chicago “ Heights 
Terminal Transfer Railroad, Chicago, Indianapolis & Lguis. 
ville Railway, Chicago Junction Railway, Chicago, Kalama. 
zoo & Saginaw Railway, Chicago, Memphis & Gulf Rail. 
road, Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railway, Chicago, Mil 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 
Railroad, Chicago, Peoria & Western Railway, Chicago 
River & Indiana Railroad, Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
Railway, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern Railway, Chicago Union Station (Co, 
Cincinnati, Burnside & Cumberland River Railway, Cin 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway, Cincinnati, Indianapo- 
lis & Western Railroad, Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northen 
Railway, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway, 

Cincinnati Northern Railroad, Cincinnati, Saginaw & 
Mackinaw Railroad, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway, Clinton & Oklahoma Western Railway, Clyde 
Steamship Co., Coal & Coke Railway, Colorado & Southem 
Railway, Columbia Union Station Co., Connecting Terminal 
Railroad, Cooperstown & Charlotte Valley Railroad, Copper 
Range Railroad, Cornwall & Lebanon Railroad, Crescent 
City Railway, Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad, Cum 
berland Valley Railroad. 

Dallas Terminal Railway & Union Depot Co., Danville & 
Western Railway, Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestem 
Ry., Dayton & Union Railroad, Dayton Union Railway, 
Deep Creek Railroad, Delaware & Hudson Co., Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, Denison & Pacific Subur- 
ban Railway, Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, Denver é 
Salt Lake Railroad, Denver Union Terminal Railway, De 
Pue, Ladd & Eastern Railroad, Des Moines Union Railway, 
Des Moines Western Railway, Detroit & Huron Railway, 
Detroit & Mackinaw Railway, Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
Railroad, Detroit & Western Railway, Detroit, Bay City & 
Western Railroad, Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 
Railway, Detroit Manufacturers Railroad, Detroit Terminal 
Railroad, Detroit Terminal & Transportation Co., Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad, Detroit Union Railroad Dept 
& Station Co., Direct Navigation Co., Duluth & Iron Rang¢ 
Railroad, Duluth & Superior Bridge Co., Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern Railway, Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg Rail 
way, Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway, Duluth Ter 
minal. Railway, Dunleith & Dubuque Bridge Co., Durhal 
Union Station Co. ; 

Eastern Railroad, Eastern Texas Railroad, East St. Louls 
Belt Railroad, East St. Louis & Carondolet Railway, East 
St. Louis Connecting Railway, East St. Louis National 
Stock Yards Co., East St. Louis & Suburban Railway, Eddy: 
stone & Delaware River Railroad, Elgin, Joliet & Hastert 
Railway, El Paso & Rock Island Railway, El Paso & South 
western Railroad, El Paso Union Passenger Depot Co., Eri 
Railroad, Escanaba & Lake Superior Railroad, Evansville 
& Indianapolis Railroad. , 

Fairchild & Northwestern Railroad, Fairmont & Bins* 
mon Railway, Farmers Grain & shipping Co., Fernwood 
& Gulf Railroad, Florida East Coast Railway, Forge Rul 
Railroad, Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railway, 
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Fort Smith & Van Buren Railway, Fort Street Union 
Depot Co., Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville Railway, 
Fort Worth & Denver City Railway, Fort Worth & Rio 
Grande Railway, Fort Worth Belt Railway, Frankfort & 
Cincinnati Railway. 

Gallatin Valley Railway, Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
Antonio Railway, Galveston, Houston & Henderson Rail- 
road, Galveston Wharf Co., Georgia Railroad, Georgia, 
Florida & Alabama Railway, Georgia Southern & Florida 
Railway, Gettysburg & Harrisburg Railway, Gilmore’ & 
Pittsburg Railroad, Gilpin Railroad, Glendale & East River 
Railroad, Goldfield Consolidated Milling & Transportation 
Co. Goldsboro Union Station Co. Grand Canyon Railway, 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway, Grand Rapids Terminal 
Railroad, Grand Trunk Milwaukee Car Ferry Co., Grand 
Trunk Western Railway, Granite City Madison Belt Line 
Railroad, Grays Point Terminal Railway, Great Northern 
Railway, Great Northern Terminal Co., Green Bay & West- 
ern Railroad, Greensburg-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co.’s 
Railroad, Greenville & Nolachucky Railway, Greenwich & 
Johnsonville Railway, Gulf & Interstate Railway of Texas, 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railway, Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, Gulf Terminal 
Co. 

Hamilton Belt Railway, Hamnibal Bridge Co., Hannibal 
Union Depot Co., Harriman & Northeastern Railroad, 
Hartwell Railway, Hawkinsville’& Florida Southern Rail- 
way, Helena, Parkin & Northern Railway, High Point, 
Randleman, Asheboro & Southern Railroad, Hoboken Rail- 
road, Warehouse & Steamship Co., Hocking Valley Rail- 
way, Hornan & Southeastern Railway, Houston & Brazos 
Valley Railway, Houston & Brazos Valiey Terminal Co., 
Houston & Shreveport Railroad, Houston Belt & Terminal 
Railway, Houston East & West Texas Railway, Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad, Hudson River Bridge Co. at Albany, 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain Railroad. 


Iberia & Vermillion Railroad, Illinois Central Railroad, 


Illinois Terminal Railroad, Illinois Transfer Railroad, In- 
dianapolis & Frankfort Railway, Independence & Mon- 
mouth Railway, Indiana Harbor Belt Railway, Indianapolis 
Union Railway, International & Great Northern Railway, 
Interstate Car Transfer Co., Interstate Railroad, Iowa & 
St. Louis Railway, Iowa Transfer Railway. 


Jacksonville Terminal Co., Jay Street Terminal, Johnson 
City Southern Railway, Joliet Union Depot Co., Joplin 
Union Depot Co. 


Kanawha & Michigan Railway, Kanawha & West Vir- 
ginia Railroad, Kankakee & Seneca Railroad, Kansas City, 
Clinton & Springfield Railway, Kansas City Connecting 
Railroad, Kansas City, Excelsior Springs & Northern Rail- 
road, Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad, Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railroad of Texas, Kansas City, Shreve- 
port & Gulf Terminal Co., Kansas City Southern Railway, 
Kansas City Terminal Railway, Kansas Southwestern Rail- 
way, Kentucky & Indiana Bridge & Railroad Co., Kent- 
wood & Eastern Railway, Keokuk & Des Moines Railway, 
Keokuk & Hamilton Bridge Co., Keokuk Union Depot Co., 
Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western Railroad. 


Lackawanna & Montrose Railroad, Lake Charles & 
Northern Railroad, Lake Erie & Eastern Railroad, Lake 
Erie & Pittsburg Railway, Lake Erie & Western Railroad, 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming Railway, Lake Superior Ter- 
minal & Transfer Railway, Lawrenceville Branch Rail- 
way, Leavenworth & Topeka Railway, Leavenworth Depot 
& Railroad Co., Leavenworth Terminal Railway.& Bridge 
Co., Leetonia Railway, Lehigh & Hudson River Railway, 
Lehigh & New England Railroad, Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
Lehigh Valley Transportation Co., Lewiston & Auburn Rail- 
road, Lexington Terminal Railroad, Lexington Union Sta- 
tion Co., Litchfield & Madison Railway, Little Kanawha 
Railroad, Little Rock, Sheridan & Saline River Railway, 
Long Island Railroad, Lorain & West Virginia Railway, 
Lorain, Ashland & Southern Railroad, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake Railroad, Louisiana & Arkansas Railway, Louisiana 
& Pike County Railroad, Louisiana Central Railroad, 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., Louisiana Southern 
Railway, Louisiana Western Railroad, Louisville & Nash- 
Ville Railroad, Louisville & Wadley, Railroad, Louisville 
Bridge Co., Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Railway. 

Mackinaw Transportation Co., Macon, Dublin & Savan- 
nah Railroad, Macon Terminal Co., Madison, Illinois & St. 
Louis Railway, Maine Central Railroad, Mallory Steamship 
Co., Manistee & Northeastern Railroad, Manistique & Lake 
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Superior Railroad, Marion & Southern Railroad, Maxton, 
Alma & Southbound Railroad, Memphis, Dallas & Gulf 
Railroad, Memphis Union Station Co., Merchants and Min- 
ers Transportation Co., Meridian & Memphis Railway, 
meridian Terminal Co., Michigan Air Line Railway, Michi- 
gan Central Railroad, Middletown & Hummelstown Rail- 
road, Midland Railway, Midland Valley Railroad, Milledge- 
ville Railroad, Milwaukee Terminal Railway, Mineral 
kange Railroad, Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, Minne- 
apolis Eastern Railway, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway, Minneapolis Western Railway, Minnesota 
& International Railway, Minnesota & Manitoba Railroad, 
Minnesota Northwestern Electric Railway, Minnesota 
Transfer Railway, Mississippi Central Railroad, Mississippi 
Valley Railroad, Mississippi-Warrior Waterways, Missouri 
& Illinois Bridge & Belt Railroad, Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway of 
Texas, Missouri Pacific Railway, Missouri Valley & Blair 
Railway & Bridge Co., Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Mononga- 
hela Connecting Railroad, Monongahela Railway, Monon- 
gahela Southern Railroad, Monroe Railroad, Montpelier & 
Wells River Railroad, Morgans Louisiana & Texas Rail- 
road & Steamship Co., Morgantown & Kingwood Railroad, 
Mount Gilead Short Line Railway, Muncie Belt Railway, 
Munising, Marquette & Southeastern Railway. 

Narragansett Pier Railroad, Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway, Natchez & Louisiana Railway & Trans- 
fer Co., Natchez & Southern Railway, New Bedford, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard & Nantucket Steamship Co., New England 
Steamship Co., New Iberia & Northern Railroad, New Jer- 
sey & New York Railroad, New Orleans & Northeastern 
Railroad, New Orleans Great Northern Railroad, New Or- 
leans Terminal Co., New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 
way, Newport & Richford Railroad, New River, Holston & 
Western Railroad, New York & Hartford Transportation 
Co., New York & Long Branch Railroad, New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, 
New York Connecting Railroad, New York Dock Co., New 
York, Lake Erie & Western Docks & Improvement Co., 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, New York- 
New Jersey Canal Section, New York, Ontario & Western 
Railway, New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad, New 
York, Susquehanna & Western Railroad, Norfolk & Ports- 
mouth Belt Line Railroad, Norfolk: & Western Railway, 
Norfolk Southern Railroad, Norfolk Terminals Railroad, 
Norristown Junction Railroad, North Bend & Eastern Rail- 
way, Northeast Pennsylvania Railroad, Northern Alabama 
Railway, Northern Ohio Railway, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, Northern Pacific Terminal Co. of Oregon, North 
Shore Railroad, Northwestern Pacific Railroad, North- 
western Terminal Railway. 

Ocean Steamship Co., Ockmulgee Valley Railway, Ogden 
Union Railway & Depot Co., Ohio River & Western Rail- 
way, Oklahoma City Belt Line, Old Dominion Steamship 
Co., Ontonagon Southern Railroad, Orange & Northwest- 
ern Railroad, Oregon Electric Railway, Oregon Short Line 
Railroad, Oregon Trunk Railway, Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co. 

Pacific Coast Railroad, Pacific Coast Railway, Panhandle 
& Santa Fe Railway, Paris & Great Northern Railroad, 
Pascagoula-Moss Point Northern Railroad, Pennsylvania 
Co., Pennsylvania Railroad, Pennsylvania Terminal Rail- 
way, Peoria & Pekin Union Railway, Peoria Railway Ter- 
minal Co., Pere Marquette ‘Railroad, Perkiomen Railroad, 
Philadelphia & Beach Haven Railroad, Philadelphia & 
Chester Valley Railroad, Philadelphia & Reading Railway, 
Philadelphia Belt Line Railroad, Pickens Railroad, Picker- 
ing Valley Railroad, Piedmont & Northern Railway, Pierre 
& Fort Pierre Bridge Railway, Pierre, Rapid City & North- 
western Railway, Pine Bluff Arkansas River Railway, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad,, Pittsburgh & Shawmut Rail- 
road, Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway, Pittsburg, 
Chartiers & Youghiogheny Railway, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, Point Pleasant 
Bridge Co., Pond Fork Railway, Pontiac, Oxford & North- 
ern Railroad, Poplarville Sawmill Co.’s Railroad, Port 
Huron Southern Railroad, Portland & Northwestern Rail- 
road, Portland Terminal Co., Port Reading Railroad, Port 
St. Joe Dock & Terminal Railway, Port Townsend & Puget 
Sound Railway, Poteau Valley Railroad, Providence, War- 
ren & Bristol Railroad, Providence & Worcester Railroad, 
Pueblo Union Depot & Railroad Co., Puget Sound & Will- 
apa Harbor Railway. 
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Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway, Quincy, Omaha & 
Kansas City Railroad. 

Railway Transfer Co. of Minneapolis, Raleigh & Charles- 
ton Railroad, Rapid Railway, Richmond & Rappahannock 
River Railway, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Rail- 
road, Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe Railroad, Rio Grande 
Southern Railroad, Riverside, Rialto & Pacific Railroad, 
Roanoke River Railway, Roanoke Railway, Roby & North- 
ern Railroad, Rockingham Railroad Co., Rock Island-Frisco 
‘Terminal Railway, Rock Island-Memphis Terminal Rail- 
way, Rosslyn Connecting Railroad, Rupert & Bloomsburg 
Railroad, Rustin Railroad, Rutland Railroad. 


St. Clair Tunnel Co., Ste. Marie Union Depot Co., St. 
John & Ophir Railroad, St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain 
Railroad, St. Johns River Terminal Co., St. Joseph 
& Grand Island Railway, St. Joseph Belt Railway, 
St: Joseph Terminal Railroad, St. Joseph Union Depot Co., 
St. Joseph Valley Traction Co., St. Louis & O’Fallon Rail- 
way, St. Louis Belt & Terminal Railway, St. Louis Bridge 
Co., St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway, St. Louis, 
Council Bluffs & Omaha Railway, St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railway, St. Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal 
Railway, St. Louis National Stock Yards, St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway, St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Rail- 
way, St. Louis Southwestern Railway, St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway of Texas, St. Louis. Terminal Railway; St. 
Louis, Troy & Eastern Railroad, St. Paul Bridge & Termi- 
nal Railway, St. Paul Union Depot Co., Salina Northern 
Railroad, Salt Lake City Union Depot & Railroad Co., San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway, San Antonio, Uvalde & 
Gulf Railroad, San Antonio Belt & Terminal Railway, San 
Benito & Rio Grande Valley Railway, Sandy Valley & Elk: 
horn Railway, Savannah River Terminal Co., Savannah 
Union Station Co., Schoharie Valley Railway Co., Schuyl- 
kill Bridge at Swedesford, Pa., Schuylkill Valley Naviga- 
tion & Railroad Co., Seaboad Air Line Railway, Seattle, 
Port Angeles & Western Railway, Security Investment Co. 
Railroad, Sharpsville Railroad, Shreveport Bridge & Termi- 
nal Co., Silverton Northern Railroad, Sioux City Bridge Co., 
Sioux City Terminal Railway Co., Smith-Powers Logging 
Co.’s Railroad, Somerset Coal Railway, Southern Illinois 
& Missouri Bridge Co., Southern Pacific Co., Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, Southern Pacific Steamship Line, Southern 
Railway, Southern Railway Co. in Mississippi, Southern 
Steamship Co., South Wilmington & Southern Railroad, 
South Plains & Santa Fe Railway, Spokane & British 
Columbia Railway, Spokane International Railway, Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle Railway, Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Railway, Stony Creek Railroad, Sullivan County 
Railroad, Sunset Railway, Susquehanna & New York Rail- 
road, Sussex Railroad, Sylvania Central Railway. 

Tacoma Eastern Railroad, Tallulah Falls Railway, Ta- 
maqua, Hazleton & Northern Railroad, Tampa Northern 
Rilroad, Tampa Union Station Co., Tennessee Central 
Railroad, Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, Ter- 
minal Railroad of East St. Louis, Texarkana & Fort Smith 
Railway, Texas & New Orleans Railroad, Texas & Pacific 
Railway, Texas City Terminal Co., Texas Midland Railroad, 
Thayer Junction Railway, Thomas Railroad, Ticonderoga 
Railroad, Tidewater Southern Railway, Toledo & Ohio 
Central Railway, Toledo, Peoria & Western Railway, To- 
ledo, Saginaw & Muskegon Railway, Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western Railroad, Toledo Terminal Railroad, Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Terminal Railroad, Trinity & Brazos Valley Rail- 
way, Traverse City Railroad, Tresckow Railroad, Troy 
Union_Railroad, Tucson & Nogales Railroad, Tug’ River 
& Kentucky Railroad, Tunnel Railroad of St. Louis. 


Ulster & Delaware Railroad, Union Depot Co. (Columbus, 
Ohio), Union Depot of St. Louis, Union Freight Railroad, 
Union Fuel Co.’s Railroad, Union Pacific Railroad, Union 
Point & White Plains Railroad, Union Railroad of Balti- 
more, Union Railway Co. (Memphis, Tenn.), Union Rail- 
way & Transit Co. (of Illinois), Union Stock Yards Co. of 
Omaha, Union Terminal Co. (Dallas, Tex.), Union Termi- 
nal Railway (St. Joseph, Mo.), Union Terminal Railroad 
Co. of the City of Buffalo, United States & Canada Rail- 
road. 


Valley Railroad Co. of Virginia, Van Buren Bridge Co., 
Vermont Valley Railroad, Vermont & Province Line Rail- 
road, Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway, Vineland 
Branch Railroad, Virginia Blue Ridge Railway, Virginia- 
Carolina Railway, Virginian Railway. — 

Wabash Railway, Wacley Southern Railway, Walkers- 
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ville & Ireland Railroad, Washington & Vandemere Rail. 
road, Washington Southern Railway, Washington Terminal] 
Co., Watertown & Sioux Falls Railway, Waupaca, Green 
Bay Railway, Waynesburg & Washington Railroad, Weath. 
erford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern Railway,. Western 
& Atlantic Railroad, Western Maryland Railway, Western 
New York & Pennsylvania Railway, Western Pacific Rail. 
road, Western Railway of Alabama, West Jersey & Sea- 
shore Railroad, West Shore Railroad, West Side Belt Rail- 
road, West Tulsa Belt. Railway, West Virginia Midland 
Railroad, Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, Wheeling Termi- 
nal Railway, White River Railroad (of Vermont), White 
Sulphur Springs & Yellowstone Park Railway, Wichita 
Falls & Northwestern Railway, Wichita Terminal Asso. 
ciation, Wichita Union Terminal Railway, Wichita Valley 
Railroad, Wiggins Ferry Co., Wiles-Barre & Eastern Rail- 
road, Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad, Williamson & 
Pond Creek Railroad, Williamsport, Nessle & Martinsburg 
Railway, Williams Valley Railroad, Winona Bridge Co,, 
Winston-Salem Southbound Railway, Wood River Branch 
Railroad, Woodstock & Blocton Railway, Wrightsville & 
Tennille Railroad, Wyoming & Northwestern Railway. 


Yadkin Railroad, Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad, 
York Harbor & Beach Railroad. 


Zanesville & Western Railway, Zanesville Belt & Termi- 
nal Railway, Zanesville Terminal Railroad. 


BARGE OWNERS COOPERATE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A committee composed of Eugene W. Frey, president of 
the Southern Transportation Company; T. S. Southgate, 
representing the Norfolk (Va.) Chamber of Commerce; 


and W. B. Roper, of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
has been appointed to work out, if possible, a scheme of 
co-operation between the shippers and the barge owners 
using the inland waterways on the Atlantie Coast, thereby 
making it unnecessary for the government to go into the 
‘business of common carrier by barge as a method for re- 
ducing rates. 


_The committee held its first meeting October 22. It came 
to the conclusion that there should be points at which the 
shippers and barge men could get together for the con- 
sideration of questions of mutual interest. Therefore offices 
will be established at Norfolk and Baltimore to act as 
clearing houses, so to speak, for bringing together both 
shipper and barge man with a view to having them work 
on the problem of getting the barge and the tonnage to- 
gether, without raising the cost to such a figure that the 
operation will not be profitable for either, because, in the 


end, the high cost will make the use of barges almost im- 
possible. 


President Frey, of the Southern Transportation Com- 
pany, is understood to have told the shippers that he 
would undertake to work out a scheme for putting into 
effect carload rates. At present the barge owners try for 
cargo lots at so much per 1,000 feet. They pay no atten- 
tion to the difference between carload and less-than-carload 
business, ignoring the fact that business is adjusted to the 
carload as the unit of both transportation and commerce. 


The object of the committee will be to work out a scheme, , 
both of service and rates, that will satisfy the shippers 
that they are not being gouged simply because the rail- 
roads cannot handle their tonnage, and that if they desire 
to do business they must pay higher for barge transporta- 
tion than the published, but unavailable, rail rates. 


Under the rule of competition, the closing of the rail 
routes by the general embargo against forest products 
would enable the barge owners to make the rates as high 
as the traffic would bear. That is the rule which some of 
the north Pacific Coast commissions think the government 
is entitled to use in making rail rates and when they found 
that fruits and vegetables, other than apples, would move 
under the rates imposed by General Order No. 28, they 
withdrew their protests against them. They would not 
assent to such rates for the carriers under private control 
because they argue that private capital is not entitled to 
earn more than a reasonable return, no matter what its 
opportunities, while the government, in time of war, is 
entitled to obtain all the money it can. 
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=October 26, 1918 


Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to . 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 


Address ‘“‘Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 


Are Transportation Taxes on Goods Furnished the Gov- 
ernment Refundable? 


Q.—Please advise me whether it would be possible to 
obtain refund of war tax on shipments consigned to the 
United States government or any branch thereof. I have 
in mind one of the largest producers of war supplies who 
is now shown to be 100 per cent war production. This 
company has neglected to show itself exempt from war 
tax on shipments as above mentioned. The war tax on 
these shipments amounts to about $40 per day or more, 
and 80 per cent of this amount should have been exempt. 

A.—There is no direct provision contained in the act 
of Oct. 3, 1917, known as the war revenue act, which 
allows the shipment of goods by a manufacturer or pro- 
ducer to the government to have its_ products carried by 
freight without the payment of the war tax thereon. 
Section 502 of that act provides that “No tax shall be 
imposed under section 500 upon any payment received 
for services rendered to the United States or any state, 
territory or the District of Columbia. The rights of ex- 
emption under this section shall be evidenced in such 
manner as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may by 
regulations prescribe.” 

This section seems to exempt from the payment of this 
transportation tax only the government of the United 
States or any state, territory or District of Columbia, and 
this view is further emphasized by the fact that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, has prescribed forms for evi- 
dencing the rights to exemption, and these forms pertain 
exclusively to freights or other transportation charges 
paid by the various governmental agencies or govern- 
ment’s names, so that, from the plain wording of the 
law, and also as interpreted by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, does not give to a manufacturer or pro- 
ducer who is the shipper the right to ship his goods even 
to the government without the payment of the war tax. 


However, section 501 of the same act provides that the 


taxes imposed by section 500 shall be paid by the person, 
corporation, partnership or association paying for the 
services or facilities rendered. It is possible that, con- 
struing sections 501 and 502 together, that the courts 
might hold that the shipment of goods to the United 
States government or to any state, territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia constituted a service rendered to that 
government by the carriers and not a service rendered to 
the manufacturer or producer and the shipper, and this 
would be a very reasonable construction to be placed upon 
the law for which there is judicial precedent at least 
by analogy. That is to say, that, while the law requires 
that the taxes shall be paid by the party paying for the 
service, yet if the one who pays for the service is fur- 
nishing goods for the use of the government, that service 
of transportation may be regarded as a service rendered 
to the government and therefore a service which is ex- 
empt from taxation under section 502. 


If such a construction were placed upon the law by 
the courts, then, in view of the fact that the Commis- 
Sloner of Internal Revenue has provided no means by 
which ‘the shipper may evidence his right to the exemp- 
tion, it is doubtless true that a refund of all such taxes 
80 paid could be had in the usual course of a claim be- 
fore the Treasury Department filed with that department 
Within ihe period of statute limitations. It is to be noted 
in this connection that article 10 of the regulations promul- 
gated hy the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Regu- 
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lations 42 provide that “Nothing in these regulations 
authorize an adjustment of a tax by a carrier in any 
instance where after collection of a charge and tax it is . 
claimed, that the charge is entitled to exemption from the 
tax by reason of exportation, governmental use or other- 
wise,” so that, indirectly, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue seems to recognize that there may be a valid 
claim from the shipper for exemption from the transporta- 
tion tax on the ground that the shipment was for govern- 
mental:use. The provision in this regulation merely says 
that a carrier cannot make an adjustment of a tax under 
those circumstances, inferentially leaving it to the Treas-- 
ury Department to make the adjustment which is usually 
made in the case of taxes unlawfully paid. 

Furthermore, section 1001 of the act of Oct. 3, 1917, 
incorporates in that law all the administrative, special 
or stamped provisions of law now in existence, which, of 
course, includes the refunding of taxes unlawfully col- 
lected. 

Specifically answering the query of the correspondent, 
it is undoubtedly true that a railroad company can make 
no refund to a private shipper of any tax paid upon a 
shipment of goods to the government; that there is no 
provision in the regulations under which a private ship- 
per may claim exemption from the tax on such shipments; 
that if a réfund is justified on the ground of the illegal 
payment of the tax, it is a matter to be presented to 


‘the Treasury Department for adjustment, and that such 


a claim filed with the Treasury Department would prob- 
ably be made the subject of judicial interpretation of the 
law. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE | 


L. F. Daspit, trafic manager for the Shreveport Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has sent the following letter to mem- 
bers of the Chamber’s traffic bureau: E 

“I quote the following extract from letter of Chairman 
Edward N. Hurley of the United States Shipping Board, 
dated Aug. 2, 1918: f' 

“<‘The time has come for Americans everywhere to put 
themselves solidly behind American ships. 

“Our railroads must no longer stop at the ocean. We 
are building an American merchant fleet of. twenty-five 
million tons—three thousand ships. We are backing mod- 
ern ships with modern port facilities, establishing our 
bunkering stations all over the globe and will operate 
with American railroad efficiency. We will carry Ameri- 
can cargoes at rates corresponding to our railroad rates 
—the cheapest in the world. Fast American passenger- 
and-cargo liners will run regularly to every port in Latin 
America, the Orient, Africa, Australia. 

“‘We must all take off our coats and work to bring 
these American ships home to the people of every Ameri- 
can interest and community. The manufacturer must 
think of customers in Latin America as being as accessible 
as those in the next state. -The farmer must visualize 
ships carrying his wheat, cotton; breeding animals, dairy 
products and fruit to new world markets. The American 
boy must think of ships and foreign countries when he 
chooses a calling. - 

“<‘Pyublic neglect ruined our old mercantile marine. Con- 
gress was not to blame—it simply reflected the. indiffer- 
ence toward ships of the average American. Once. more 
we have a real American merchant fleet under way, ba¢ked 
by far-reaching policies for efficient operation. We must 
dispel indifference and keep our flag on the trade routes 
of the world. We are going to take trade from no other 
nation. But we must serve our own customers and help 
other nations in their ocean transportation problems after 
the war. 

“We want to hear personally from your organization. 
These are precious days of opportunity. The nation is 
united for team work and service. I.expect you to write 
me outlining your views and making any suggestions that’ 
you think will be helpful in our work.’ 

“I also inclose a.copy of his letter of September 12, 
believing that I could not place this matter before the 
members in a clearer manner than by reproducing Chair- 
man Hurley’s letter.” : 

Following is Mr. Hurley’s letter of September 12 to Mr. 
Daspit: 

“Your letter is one of many I have received from Amer- 
ican business organizations pledging hearty support of 
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the American merchant marine. I am glad to know that 
so fine a spirit of team work exists in your organization. 

“The very first thing your organization should do is 
become acquainted with our merchant marine as Ameri- 
cans. 

“Quite a number of business men write and say that 
they do no foreign trade and think the American merchant 
marine does not affect them. Or they see no way to 
back it up because their community is far from the ocean. 

“There is only one legitimate excuse for not being in- 
terested in the American merchant marine—that is, if 
you were not an American. 

“The first task is to pull your membership and your 
industry or community together behind our new ships and 
begin spreading information about them. The members 
of your organization should know something about what 
we are doing; how many ships we are building; how many 
ships are flying the American flag, and whether we will 
do forei business or not. ~ 

“This is the biggest national improvement that we have 
ever tackled. Measured in money, it represents fifteen 
times the investment in the Panama Canal and, measured 
in time, we are doing the job about five times as fast. 

“It was American understanding and enthusiasm, not 
selfish interest, that dug the big ditch from Colon to 
Panama. We must all get on the job as Americans now 
and put through the merchant marine because, like the 
Panama Canal, it is the right thing to do for the United 
States and the world. 


“The first great task is to organize your Americanism 
on this issue of the merchant marine and create a healthy, 
unselfish national curiosity about it. I will supply you 
with information as fast as it is available and I want you 
to see that this information not only reaches every mem- 
ber of your organization, but that it is acted upon. 


“I want you to realize that the American merchant 
marine is going to take you into a new era. When peace 
finally comes we must be prepared to put our American 
spirit and energy at the service of other nations. They 
will need our money and our tonnage, our ability and 
team work in developing their resources. 

“It isn’t what we are going to get out of it that counts 
so much as what we are going to put into it. 

“I want your committee to read the inclosed Webb act 
which authorizes combinations for foreign trade. This is 
an epoch-making law full of wonderful possibilities for 
team work. 

“I want you to study foreign countries. Every man, 
woman and child in this country to-day should be reading 
about the peoples and resources, ideals and needs of Latin 
America, Australia, South Africa, Canada, Mexico, the 
Orient and Europe. 

“Every American should turn the pages of American 
history and inform himself about the achievements of his 
forefathers on the ocean. 

“It is time for every business:man to become a special- 
ist in the literature of some quarter of the globe. 


“It is time for American youth to dream dreams of 
foreign countries and cultivate the natural love of the 
sea and travel possessed by every healthy boy—and girl. 

“It is time to study languages—do you know that the 
Spanish race and tongue to-day are surpassed in point 
of numbers, distribution and future promise only by the 
Anglo-Saxon? Spanish-speaking peoples have a future that 
will soon surprise the world. 


“In a little while I will send you lists of good books on 
such subjects. 


“I expect to hear from you again and will give your 
communications my personal attention, for the organizing 
of true Americanism behind the American merchant ma- 
rine is one of the most important tasks of the United 
States Shipping Board. It would be of little use to build 
these ships if we could not line every American up behind 
them.” 


One of the replies to Mr. Daspit’s letter to members 
of the traffic bureau is from the Louis Werner Stave Com- 
pany, R. Latzke, secretary, as follows: 

“Probably no other concern belonging to your organ- 
ization has felt the absence of American bottoms on the 
high seas as much as we have, and none, I am sure, has 
suffered as much in consequence. We have for many 
years been exporting our goods to France, some to Great 
Britain, Spain and Italy. We had to depend on foreign 
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ships exclusively, and have paid out many hundred thou- 
sand dollars to foreign companies for ocean freight. 

“Our export fell off abruptly at the outbreak of the war 
in Europe, and is very insignificant at present. This is 
to be expected, while all ships are busy carrying our 
troops and their supplies, but conditions were no better 
— 1914, 1915 and 1916—due to the lack of American 
ships. 

“I have compiled a statement of ships which carried our 
staves—full cargoes and part cargoes—beginning some 
time before the outbreak of the war. The nationalities of 
the ships were as follows: American, 2; British, 23; Scan- 
dinavian, 19; Spanish, 15; French, 5; Austrian, 3; Italian, 
2; German, 2; Greek, 1. No comment is necessary. 

“The only difficulty that will have to be overcome in 
American ships competing with foreign vessels is the dif- 
ference in salaries paid to American and foreign seamen 
and in the cost of feeding them. I have been told by cap- 
tains of various foreign boats that it costs them between 
$14 and $18 per month to pay and feed a sailor. This 
applies to practically all foreign merchant marines except 
the British. Wages of the British sailors are higher, but 
then a good many coolies are employed on British ships, 
at very low wages, I should think. I presume that a 
captain of a ship having her home in the Mediterranean 
is well satisfied with a salary such as an American sailor 
would expect—at any rate, such were the conditions be- 
fore the war. 

“But then, this is a minor matter after all. Let us have 
the ships—that is the main point.” 


VALUATION ARGUMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Nearly two hours were spent October 17 by attorneys 
for the Valuation Bureau of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and attorneys for the Kansas City Southern 
Railroads in arguments as to whether there should be 
enlargement on the tentative valuation report concerning 
carriers’ property made by the Commission nearly two 
years ago. 

Samuel Untermeyer, for the Kansas City Southern, 
moved to postpone the arguments on the ground that he 
had not had an opportunity to present testimony as to 
the value of each parcel of land owned by the company 
along its rails from Kansas City to the Gulf. He said 
it was necessary to introduce testimony as to the value 
of the land because the Commission had stated value for 
the lands in its tentative report. After the tentative re- 
port respecting the Kansas City Southern had been made 


the Commission made a final report of its valuation work 
on the Texas Midland. In that report it said it would 
not undertake to state the value of the lands of that 
company. Mr. Untermeyer claimed that that decision 
made it necessary for_the Kansas City Southern to com- 
plete what he called the record in this case. He said 
that it had the effect of overturning a stipulation in re- 
gard to land entered into this case. 

T. E. Benton, solicitor for the Valuation Bureau, and 
P. J. Farrell, former solicitor for the bureau, but now 
chief counsel for the Commission, disagreed with Mr. 
Untermeyer. So did C. A. Prouty, Director of Valuation. 
S. W. Moore, solicitor for the Kansas City Southern, took 
the same ground as Mr. Untermeyer. The Commission 
took a recess immediately after these preliminary argu- 
ments had been made to consider whether it should make 
a decision on Mr. Untermeyer’s motion or whether it 
should go ahead with its program, which was to have argu- 
ments on the merits of its tentative report, regardless of 
the motion. 

The Commission having decided October 18 that it 
would proceed with the arguments, Mr. Untermeyer moved 
to quash the proceeding on the ground that the valuation 
status is unconstitutional in that it provides for the tak- 
ing of property without due process of law, the taking 
consisting of valuation by an administrative body and 
without effective judicial review of its action. The Com- 
mission paid no attention to the motion. Mr. Untermeyer, 
by making it, laid the foundation for an attack in court 
if his clients think it will pay. 
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In presenting a case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a knowledge of the theories or policies ac- 
cepted by the Commission is essential. Otherwise exten- 
sive evidence to prove the justice of a particular conten- 
tion may be introduced, only to find that its proof does 
not convince the Commission that the rate, rule, or prac- 
tice under discussion is unreasonable or unduly discrimi- 
natory. The theories or doctrines of the Commission as 
they have variously been announced in its decisions have 
become a partical force in the railway industry because 
the Commission, subject to review by the courts, has 
power to put them into effect. 

From the nature of freight charges as described in 
lessons No. 6 and 7 and 19 to 29, inclusive, it cannot be 
expected that the Commission has ironclad doctrines io 
be rigidly applied in the making of freight rates. It is 
amenable to economic requirements, as are the railroads; 
its personnel and views have changed, as also have those 
of the courts. The relative or absolute reasonableness of 
a charge as influenced by economic forces is not restricted 
within such narrow limits as to preclude a difference of 
opinion as between Commission, carriers and shippers. 
Nor can it be expected that the Commission should strictly 
adhere to a single rate theory or principle to the exclusion 
of all others. 

The Cost of Service. 


Though the importance of the cost of service as a rate 
factor was at times deprecated by the Commission during 
the early years of its existence, it has more recently paid 
an increasing amount of attention to the relation between 
charges and costs. Particularly has the Commission been 
more ready than the carriers and shippers to consider the 
costs incident to the performance of special services. The 
decisions which were referred to in lessons No. 7 and 33 
scarcely require repetition. It may not, however, be as- 
sumed that the Commission as an invariable rule upholds 
a contention in favor of making a charge for every spe- 
cific service. In the New York Harbor Case,’ for example, 
a distinction was made between long and short haul traffic: 

“The practice of disregarding the cost of specific service 
in constructing rates for long hauls, while including it 
in the rates for shorter distances, is such a common one 
that it may well be accepted as one of the established 
principles of rate-making in this country. It is by no 
means unusual, as the present record shows, for carriers 
to absorb switching charges when the freight revenue is 
sufficient to warrant it, and the absorption tariffs usually 


State the minimum revenue per car which the carrier 


prescribes in such cases. Transit is frequently accorded 
without any charge in addition to the through rate when 
the revenue is sufficient to justify it. An extra charge 
for a two-line haul is frequently made when the distances 
are short, but for longer distances the rate is often the 
same for a two-line haul as for one over the line of a 
single carrier. The reason for this general practice is, of 
course, that when the hauls are long the cost of the specific 
terminal or switching service is spread over such great 
distances that the cost of that service per mile is neg- 
ligible; or, in other words, that the cost of. that service 
is so small ‘when compared with the revenue which the 
carrier derives from the long haul that it can be absorbed 
Without encroaching unduly upon the carrier’s earnings. 
We have frequently recognized and approved. this general 
Principle . Taking a broad view of the general 
practice of the carriers in this respect, and of its repeated 
approval by the Commission as announced in the cases 
cited, it is clearly impossible to conclude that terminal 
costs must be recognized in the construction of rates for 


7Committee on Ways and Means to Proecute the Case of 
Alleged Railroad Rate and Service Discrimination at the Port 
of New York et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. et al., Dec. 
17, 1917, 47 I. C. C. Repts., 701. 
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long hauls solely because they are reflected in the rates 
for shorter hauls.” 

The Commission has-also gradually paid more attention 
to line-haul costs than it did at first. Variations in the 
cost of service have been considered in comparing the 
rates for different. commodities, such as corn and corn 
products, oranges and strawberries, beans and tomatoes; 
also in comparing the rates to one point with those to 
another. So, too, has the cost of service been accepted 
as a factor in adjusting differences between carload and 
less-than-carload rates. No fixed rule regarding the rela- 
tion between the rates on particular commodities and the 
cost of service incident to transporting them has, how- 
ever, been established. The following statement con- 
tained in the Western Rate Case? indicates both the in- 
definiteness of the relationship and the increased attention 
being paid to costs by the Commission 

“The problem of estimating the cost of transporting spe- 
cific commodities is at best in a developmental stage. 
Progress has been made in this field, however, and the 
effort to obtain to a more thoroughly tested and a more 
comprehensive method of such specific cost accounting 
deserves every encouragement. Rate-making in the past 
has not been presented parallel with comparative cost 
studies. The competition of markets, of producers, of 
rival carriers, especially by water, has resulted in a freight 
rate system which cannot be assumed to be so adjusted 
that the rates effective result in earnings proportioned 
nicely. to the respective costs involved.” 


There has also been a tendency to consider costs and 
revenue in various decisions incident to the efforts of the 
carriers since 1910 to advance the general level of freight 
charges. Portions of the requests for a general advance 
were granted by the Commission, but when the railroads 
were taken over by the government the Commission was 
required by statute to consider increased costs and reves 
nue needs in determining the justness and reasonableness 
of rates initiated by the federal Railroad Administration. 
It is provided in section 10 of the federal control act of 
March 21, 1918, “that when the President shall find and 
certify to the Interstate Commerce Commission that in 
order to defray the expenses of federal control and opera- 
tion fairly chargeable to railway operating expenses, and 
also to pay railway tax accruals other than war taxes, 
net rents for joint facilities and equipment, and compensa- 
tion to the carriers, operating as a unif, it is necessary 
to increase the railway operating revenues, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in determining the justness and 
reasonableness of any rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation of practice shall take into consideration said 
finding and certificate by the President, together with such 
recommendations as he may make.” 


There has, in short, been a general tendency in the di- 
rection of the cost of service as a rate basis of increasing 
importance, subject, however, to modifications when other 
factors require. In the New York Harbor Case, referred 
to above, the Commission made the following statement: 

“Although it is probable that the time will come when 
the carriers will find it necessary to accord recognition 
in the rate structure to the. heavy and ever-increasing ex- 
pense of terminal operation, it cannot be said at the pres- 
ent time that their failure to do so leads necessarily to 
the conclusion that their rates are unduly prejudicial or 
otherwise unlawful Although the rate structure will 
undoubtedly become more logical and more stable as the 
rates approach more nearly in each instance to the cost. 
of service, we cannot condemn a rate solely because it 
is not constructed on that principle, unless it is clearly 
shown that the resulting discrimination is undue; and 
whether or not it is undue can best be determined by a 


2Western Rate Advance Case, Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 555, July 30, 1915, 39 I. C. C. Repts., 561. 
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careful consideration of the history of the rate, the reason 
for its establishment, the nature of the traffic, the com- 
petition between shippers and communities, and all other 
pertinent evidence.” 


Distance as a Factor in the Decisions. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has frequently 
considered distance in its relation to the cost of service. 
It has in recent years approved or established many so- 
called “mileage scales,” some of which were referred to 
in lessons 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25 and 26. The Commission 
has not, however, endeavored to establish freight rates on 
a strict mileage basis, both because distance entirely ex- 
cludes terminal costs and the cost of performing the spe- 
cial services which have become a. feature of freight trans- 
portation and because a distance tariff strictly applied 
would in many instances deter long hauls to distant mar- 
kets. 

The general principles underlying mileage en were 
announced early in the history of the Commission. The 
first is that in the absence of other controlling influences, 
rates in the case of long hauls need not advance on a 
mile-for-mile basis, but the aggregate charge should be 
higher for a long haul than for a short one, although 
the rate-per-ton-per-mile may decline. The second prin- 
ciple is that this as well as any other concept of distance 
as a rate factor may need to be modified in case other 
influences are encountered. Those especially recognized 
by the Commission in a series of decisions are: Water 
competition, the competition of railroads not within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, and competition between 
producing districts and markets. 


It is obvious that in presenting a complaint to the 
Commission it is not sufficient to establish distance dis- 
crepancies. The grownig number of mileage scales should 
be viewed in the light of the simultaneous approval of 
rates which are not in accord with the principle of in- 
creasing aggregate charges and decreasing rates per ton 
per mile. Attention is called to the existence of many 
“group rates” which in case of long hauls apply equally 
at a large number of points. In the New York Harbor 
case,’ referred to above, the Commission made the follow- 
ing significant statement: 

“The practice of embracing many points within the 
same group or zone has been so generally adopted by the 
carriers and so frequently recognized by this Commission 
that its general propriety can hardly be challenged. Not 
only does this practice greatly simplify the publication of 
tariffs, to the convenience of both the carriers and the 
public, but the application of a common rate to a number 
of points in the same general territory effects an equality 
of opportunity which is usually most desirable; and this 
is particularly true where the points in question produce 
and ship the same commodity or derive their raw ma- 
terials from the same sources. Actual distances 
and actual costs are commonly disregarded in the con- 
struction of rate groups, and so long as their general 
propriety is recognized it is, of course, impossible to en- 
tertain the view that a rate is unlawful solely because 
it does not reflect with approximate accuracy the actual 
cost of performing the transportation service. .. . The 
chief justification for a rate zone is that it places all pro- 
ducers on the same footing in a given market. Blanket 
or group rates in many cases are of great advantage to 
the public without serious injustice to any interest, though 
there is of necessity more or less disregard of distance 
and varying degrees of inequality. Grouping or blanket 
arrangements are of great advantage to the public and, 
once established, groups should not be lightly or unneces- 
sarily disturbed. But the Commission has never approved 
a group rate that resulted in undue prejudice to any part 
of the group, and whether or not the grouping of points 
constitutes undue or unjust discrimination must be de- 
termined from the facts in each case.” 

The variation of local short distance freight rates with 
distance both in the tariffs established by the carriers 
and in the decisions of the Commission is more exact. A 
direct increase with distance is in’ many instances the 
established practice in case of short hauls. The Commis- 
sion in some of its early decisions has announced that the 
principle that the rate per ton per mile should decrease 
with distance “cannot, as a rule, be considered as a test 


sPage 712. 


"N. W. Ry. Co., 2 I. C. C. Rept., 
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in railroad operations in case of local rates,”4 and that 
“Tocal rates need not necessarily correspond with the 
division of its. joint through rates over the same line.” 


Return on Investment. 


The contention that rates should be made with ref. 
erence to their effect on investment returns is one that 
is made by the carriers more commonly than by shippers, 
and the former advance it when they seek an ihcrease 
in the general level of rates more commonly than when 
an individual charge is under consideration. It is related 
to the cost of service in that so far as the general level] 
of rates is concerned all costs are included and in addi- 
tion revenues to yield a fair return on investment. 

The Commission has given less consideration to the 
relation between investment returns and rates than the 
courts, although it has given it more attention in the re 
cent general advance rate cases than it did in the past, 
Neither the Commission nor the courts have defined the 
meaning of “fair return” with exactness, for such a defini- 
tion would in case of each carrier be confronted by dis- 
tinctive traffic, operating, construction and financial con- 
ditions. Yet the rates via competing lines cannot vary 
widely, because wide discrepancies would result in heavy 
inequalities in traffic. Neither actual investment nor prop- 
erty values, moreover, are known. It is for this reason 
that the Commission was intrusted with the work of rail- 
road valuation. Thus far it has not been definitely de- 
cided what bona fide investments include, nor what is 
meant by property values in applying the fair return 
principle. 

The Commission has in its decisions recognized a gen- 
eral relationship between rates and investment returns, 
subject to modification. One of the modifications an- 
nounced is that a carrier “may not treat every division of 
its system serving a common territory as an independent 
property, and vary its rates to suit the conditions of each 
piece of property, and thereby arbitrarily exact charges 
that make a profitable market for one portion of its pa- 
trons and that exclude others similarly situated from the 
same market.’* Others are that mismanagement and un- 
wise ventures may not be excused on the ground of needed 
investment returns; and that good faith must necessarily 
underlie a rate adjustment based upon fair investment 
returns. 

Natural Advantages of Location. 


There has long been a difference of opinion between the- 


Commission and the carriers as to the part that natural 
advantages of location should play in establishing freight 
rates. The Commission has frequently upheld the pria-. 
ciple that communities shall not be unfairly deprived of 
natural advantages incident to lower production costs, 
lower cost of service, or shorter distances. It has per- 
mitted group rates, but not to the extent of unduly in- 
terfering with natural location; and it has at times author- 
ized the disregard of long distances, but has also aimed 
to adjust rates so as not to deprive a locality entirely of 
all advantages of location possessed by it. 

Shippers, knowing that the Commission has been less 
given to equalizing differences in location than the car- 
riers, have at times banked too largely upon it in sup- 
porting their complaints. It is an important factor, but, 
as is true of any other rate factor, it is but one considera- 
tion. The proof of favored location may in itself be in- 
sufficient to induce the Commission to order a readjust- 
ment of rates. 


Competition in the Decisions. 


The plea for a particular rate adjustment on grounds 
of favorable location may, for example, fail because 4 
controlling competitive force is operative. The Commis- 
sion ‘has not recognized all the effects of competition 
claimed by the carriers, but competition has been an 
important consideration in many of its rate orders. It 
has of necessity recognized the effect of watcr competi- 
tion and, until the recent decisions involving the relation 
between federal and state regulation, which will be dis 
cussed in Lesson No. 49, it was also influenced more 


‘Business Men’s Assoc. of the State of Minnesota vs. C. 
73: 21. C. C. Rept., 41. 
"See account. in M. B. Hammond, Railway Rate Theories 
the I. C. C. (1911), page 80. 
®Rice, Robinson & Wintrop vs. the Western N. Y. & Venn. 
R. R. Co., 441. C. C. Repta., 131; 3 L. C.:C. Repts., 362. 
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largely than at present by competition on the part of 
railroad traffic not directly subject to the provisions of 
the interstate commerce act. The Commission has re- 
peatedly considered the force of industrial and commercial 
competition between producing districts or markets, al- 
though, as stated above, its judgment, as compared with 
that of the carrier, has been tempered by a desire to pre- 
yent a community from being deprived entirely of the 
advantages of favorable location. 


The Commission has been less ready to recognize com- 
petition between carriers subject to its jurisdiction. It 
has authorized -difference between the rates of large com- 
petitive centers and those of smaller less competitive or 
non-competitive points, but has endeavored to prevent 
great discrimination where railroad competition alone is 
offered as a justification, and has insisted that the higher 
rates may not be unreasonable. When the long-and-short- 
haul clause was contingent upon the absence of “dissimilar 
circumstances and conditions” the Commission was over- 
ruled by the courts, but made it clear that in its judgment 
railroad competition did not justify discrimination to the 
extent of violating the long-and-short-haul principle, and 
since the amendment of the clause in 1910 the Commis- 
sion has eliminated many discriminations of that char- 
acter. 

The federal control act of March 21, 1916, recognizes 


_ the influence of competition on rates in clause 10, which 


provides that “‘in determining any question concerning any 
such rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, or 
practices or charges therein (initiated by the President) 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall give the con- 
sideration to the fact that the transportation systems are 
being operated under a unified and co-ordinated national 
control and not in competition.” 


Value of the Service. 


The Commission originally regarded the value of the 
service performed as the principal rate consideration. In 
later years, however, it has paid less attention to it as a 
rate basis and has come to regard it as but one among 
other factors and as the maximum above which rates may 
not be established permanently. The application of the 
value of service in rate-making was previously discussed 
in Lesson No. 7. ° 

Value of Commodities. 


The value of the commodity has also been referred to 
by the Commission in some of its decisions-as a most 
important rate factor. It continues to apply the principle 
that, unless in particular instances other reasons pre- 
dominate, commodities of high value should bear higher 
rates than articles of lower intrinsic value._ The value of 
commodities is considered particularly in decisions con- 
cerning freight classification and in comparing rates on 
different commodities. Its effect has been mbdst direct in 
decisions concerning rates on competitive commodities 
and on raw materials as compared with the finished wares 
into which they are converted. But it has also been 
recognized in many decisions in comparing the rates on 
products that have similar characteristics, but are less 
directly in competition’ with each other. 


The value of commodities has been considered by the 
Commission both in its relation to business requirements 
and the so-called “social” considerations-in rate-making. 
The latter embodies the idea that apparent inequalities 
with reference to the cost of service or other rate theories 
May at times be justified by social requirements. Com- 
modities of high value are usually able, without undue 
burden, to pay a larger share of transportation costs than 
those of low value. 


Historical Consideration. 


When making a complaint before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission it is also necessary to bear in mind 
the cumulative weight of the historical origin of rates 
and the effect of long-established rate structures on exist- 
Ing business conditions. If a radical change in rates 
Should carry with it a disruption of extensive industries 
or markets which grew up under existing rate structures 
the Commission has at times hesitated to order a change 
unless unreasonable discrimination against other communi- 
ues is very clearly established. The Commission has only 
agri made the following statement in a decision of 

Is kind: 
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“In determining the issues presented for our considera- 
tion in a case of this character we must give due rec- 
ognition to the long-established practices of the carriers 
throughout the country. In giving comprehensive 
consideration to such a problem as is here presented we 
must accord due weight to the history of the rate adjust- 
ment. If in the development of the rate’fabric in past 
years recognition had been given to the expense of the 
terminal service on both sides of the harbor, with a view 
to affording the carriers in each instance reasonable re- 
muneration for the terminal service, it is not improbable 
that a more satisfactory and enduring rate structure 
would have resulted, and it would perhaps be difficult 
now to require the extension of the rail rates so as to 
include lighterage. But such has not been the history of 
the adjustment. Competitive forces that the carriers have 
not been able to ignore have exerted their influence and 
have had the effect of bringing to a commor level most 
of the rates to and from this great industrial community. 
We are not prepared to say that the carriers’ recognition 
of the competitive influences, resulting as it has in an 
equality of rates throughout the zone, is essentially un- 
lawful. The violence that would be done to all interested 
by ignoring the growth and development of the rate struc- 
ture and requiring a readjustment on technical grounds 
would be very great.’” 

Neither the railroad nor the Commission has applied 
one all-inclusive theory or principle in rate-making. To 
urge a complaint before the Commission on a single 
ground without reference to other considerations that may 
also apply, may result in failure to convince the Commis- 
sion that a change desired by the complainant is justi- 
fiable or that an advance proposed by the carriers is un- 
reasonable. Every angle of the particular rate or rate 
structure under examination should so far as possible be 
considered. Errors in presenting a case may in this way 
be minimized, although they may not always be entirely 
avoided, because the views of the Commission, as of any 
administrative body dealing with dynamic business forces, 
have been subject to gradual development. 


oo York Harbor Case, Dec. 17, 1917, 47 I. C. C. Repts., 
737-8. 


ATLANTIC PORT CONDITIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad Administration, October 22, gave out an 
optimistic report as to conditions at the north Atlantic 
ports, which, by means of embargoes and the transfer of 
equipment from other parts of the country to the eastern 
region, are being cleared of the congestion caused by the 
unrestrained and unregulated flow of supplies for the 
allies into those ports both before and since the United 
States entered the war. The report is as follows: 

“Director-General W. G. McAdoo has completed a survey 
of operations at the six north Atlantic seaports—(New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Newport News and 
Norfolk)—the reports of the regional directors of the 
eastern territory disclosing interesting and encouraging 
changes in conditions. Much of the data has been com- 
piled by A. H. Smith, regional director at New York. 

“Accumulations of export freight in railroad terminals 
at the six north Atlantic seaports were reduced on October 
1 to 18,796 carloads, of which only 5,383 carloads were 
on wheels. Last December the export accumulations to- 
taled 44,320 carloads—approximately 2,000,000 tons—with 
12.552 loads standing in cars. 

“Month by month, as the congestion was brought down, 
the quantity handled went up. September export tonnage 
was more than double that of last December, January or 
February. / 

“The comparative figures record the removal of all ob- 
structive congestion which last winter almost paralyzed 
operations, limiting and imperiling the flow of supplies 
overseas. 

“They mark also a revolutionary transformation in rail- 
road conditions and methods affecting the seaports. 
Perhaps no single development has had a more vital bear- 
ing on this country’s war efforts nor brought greater re- 
lief and satisfaction to the responsible war leaders of both 
America and the allies. 

“How the freight capacity of the ports—so dangerously 
clogged last winter—has more than doubled in seven 
months, is shown by the railroad records. 
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“In September, just past, the export, in addition to 
bulk grain and coal, was 1,517,795 tons. Last December 
it was 682,563 tons; in January only 588,988 tons, and in 
February 616,651 tons. The past month’s increase was 
122 per cent over December, 157 per cent over January 
and 146 per cent over February. 

“Last month’s record was 69 per cent greater than Sep- 
tember of last year, and 281 per cent more than September 
of 1914, when the world war began. In all of the past 
six months the export tonnage handled by the railroads 
has exceeded 1917, the increases ranging from 8.45 per 
cent for April to 84.22 per cent for July. 

“The transshipment of record-breaking tonnage at the 
ports has proceeded so smoothly under the new system 
throughout the past few months that the menace of a 
break in the ‘bridge to Pershing’ appears to be definitely 
removed. 

Accumulation Removal Continuous. 


“The month-to-month shrinkage in the masses of stalled 
freight reflects the constant ‘a la Foch’ hammering cam- 
paign by which the federal railway operators attacked 
this barrier. 


“A ‘Delinquent Bureau’ was established through which 
all ‘slacker’ shippers and consignees were followed up 
and compelled to dispose of accumulated freight and cease 
misusing railroad facilities for storage purposes. The 
rule that the vitally important railroad machine should 
be used to transport freight, not to hold it indefinitely, 
was enforced at all points. 


“The railroad records divide the export freight accumu- 
lated at the ports into three classes (1) In cars; (2) on 
piers and in warehouses; (3) unloaded on the ground. 

“The periodic accumulation figures for all ports are: 

Per Cent 


of De- 


De 5 June Sept. Oct. crease 
In cars i 9,334 6,370 5,383 
On piers, ete. 8,349 6,321 5,116 5,064 


On ground ..23,419 12,250 9,080 8,349 


Total 44,320 30,719 27,905 20,566 18,796 


“For New York alone, which handles more than 60 per 
cent of all north Atlantic exports, the figures show strik- 
ing improvement, as follows: 


Per Cent 
fD 


Dec. Mareh June Z , 
In cars ..... 8,069 3,188 5,454 , 2,745 
On piers, etc. 4,832 3,557 3,180 i 1,919 
On ground ..13,687 9,729 7,311 4,914 


Total 26,588 16,474 15,945 11,638 9,578 


“Congestion of the seaports when the railroads passed 
under federal control last winter constituted a serious 
menace and hindrance to the whole war effort of the 
nation. The overcrowding of the terminals necessarily 
caused such inefficiency and restriction of the capacity 
of port facilities that at times operations were threatened 
with virtual paralysis. The 44,320 carloads—approximate- 
ly 2,000,000 tons—of freight piled up at terminals wholly 
inadequate for the tremendously increased business made 
a steady flow of traffic at high speed and full utiliza- 
tion of the facilities for transfer from rail to ship an 
impossibility. Yard tracks were occupied to their ex- 
treme limit by the 12,552 freight cars being misused for 
storage and thereby being held out of needed moving 
service. Cars under load were backed up on sidetracks 
for miles inland, until in desperation railroad officers 
arbitrarily dumped cars of non-perishable freight out 
upon the ground to release trackage space and rolling 
stock. In the harbor lighters were delayed for weeks at 
a time with loads because the congested conditions pre- 
vented the prompt making up of composite cargoes. 


“On January 6 there were 213 ocean-going steamers 
lying idle in New York harbor awaiting either cargo or 
bunker coal for the trip to Europe, although at this period 
shortage of bottoms was acute and the U-boat menace at 
its height. 


“So serious was the situation at this period that the late 
Lord Rhonda, Food Controller of England, sent his mem- 
orable message to Washington that ‘Unless America can 
increase in January the quantity of supplies sent in De- 
cember I am unwilling to guarantee that the allied na- 
tions can hold out.’ 
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All Previous Records Exceeded. 


“The records show that railroad facilities for export 
have not been forced to their extreme limit at any time 
during the past six months, although the tonnage, except 
for August, has increased each month. In August there 
was a slight falling off from July, due to reduced ship- 
ments of steel to supply increased demand for these ma- 
terials in essential war industries at home and also be- 
cause of diversions to south Atlantic and Gulf ports which 
shortened the rail haul on lumber, tobacco and other 
commodities. 

“Excluding United States government war freight, which 
under the new system is accorded preference over all 
other traffic and exempt from the regulations imposed 
upon other freight, and excluding also bulk grain and 
coal, the railroads’ deliveries of export in carloads at 
north Atlantic ports for the past six months averaged 
daily 1,055 cars in April, 1,348 in May, 1,351 in June, 
1,480 in July, 1,232 in August and 1,651 in September. 

‘The tonnage of the exports for these months of 1917 
and 1918, again excluding bulk grain and coal and United 
States government freight last year, when the latter ton- 
nage was very light, was as follows: 

April May June July Aug. Sept. 
1917. ..1,001,603 915,786 1,007,226 822,439 1,079,942 897,547 
1918...1,086,307 1,407,598 1,290,351 1,515,155 1,389,923 1,517,795 

“Comparison of these months with the same months of 
the preceding five years shows the following percentage 
of increases in 1918: 

May June July Aug. Sept. 
Pct. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. 
180.93 153.52 240.74 ‘ 248.90 
Ine. over 233.57 177.88 287.92 Ss 281.62 
Ine. over 19 : 126.87 59.42 143.73 128.94 
Ine. over ‘ 50.03 11.92 61.20 \ 56.72 
Inc. over b 53.70 14.29 84.22 5g 69.08 

“The extent to which war requirements have monopo- 
lized the services of the railroads to the seaports is shown 
by the shipments of last month. The 1,651 cars, exclusive 
of United States government war supplies, included only 
215 carloads of commercial export; 779 carloads were for 
account of the French, British and Italian governments; 
47 carloads for the Belgian Relief Commission, and 610 
carloads were grain and grain products for the U. S. 
Food Administration. 


Transportation Needs Fully Met 


“No shortage of railroad-transportation for war activi- 
ties or essential industries existed during the summer 
months; in fact, the capacity of the carriers for months 
has been in excess of the traffic offered. Export tonnage 
hauled in September was 9.2 per cent greater than in 
August, and all lines serving the north Atlantic seaports 
declared themselves able to handle more freight. 

“The situation has disclosed some shortage in produc- 
tion. The chief factor has been the extraordinary de 
mands for steel, both at home and abroad, which even 
the great efforts of that industry have been unable entirely 
to fill. 

“Special efforts were put forth by the railroads through- 
out the summer to secure a greater steel tonnage and 
form a ‘bank’ at the seaboard upon which winter levies 
could be made, but the accumulations of metal unloaded 
on the ground at the seaports have steadily been reduced 
because of insufficient current production. 


“Food supplies have moved from the west to the sea- 
board in quantity and at a speed never before known 
in railroad history through a preferential system of han- 
dling. The past fortnight all previous records were ex- 
ceeded three times in the transportation of foodstuffs. 
Shipments of live stock, dressed beef, provisions and other 
perishables eastward from Chicago on October 8 aggre 
gated 1,318 cars. The highest previous record for one 
day was 1,259 cars on October 5. The average was 1,143 
cars daily for that week. The increased movement of 
food by the railroads has fully kept pace with the rapid 
increase of our expeditionary forces abroad, and the re 
quirements of the allied peoples. With the large crops 
and increased canning production the carriers will be ' 
position to enter the winter fully able to meet additional 
demands. 

“In July the railroads throughout the country loaded 
over 87,000 cars of grain, compared with 31,000 cars for 
the same period last year, or an increase of 56,000 cars 
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in the crop movement in 1918. Approximately 135,000,000 
pushels of wheat were moved from the farms during July 
of the total crop of 900,000,000 bushels. 

“The domestic freight traffic to the seaport cities, with 
the tremendous increase in all activities at these points, 
has grown at a rate approacihng that of the exports. For 
the six weeks ended September 26 total deliveries at one 
port alone amounted to 115,363 carloads, an average of 
well over 3,000 cars delivered per day. At another port 
the same six weeks showed 46,080 carloads of domestic 
freight on wheels and at another the total was 19,488. 


Revolution in Methods. 


“The Director-General, upon the advent of his admin- 
istration, found conditions in a chaotic siate, particularly 
at all of the northern range of Atlantic ports, due prin- 
cipally to lack of co-ordination between the allies, our 
own government and commercial interests. Results have 
been accomplished, first, by~the appointment of traffic 
men in the War Department, Navy Department, Fuel Ad- 
ministration, Fuel Oil Administration, Food Administra- 
tion, Shipping Board, War Industries Board. These men 
were formerly high traffic officials of various railroads 
and have brought into use their experience of former days 
in establishing traffic departments to take over all tonnage 
moving for their respective department. By co-operation 
with each other they have avoided shipments account of 
one department from conflicting with shipments for an- 
other. 

“The Director-General, in conjunction with the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy, has appointed the 
Exports Control Committee, whose duties are: To inform 
itself as to the probable amount of freight which must 
be exported for the prosecution of the war; to determine 
how this war freight can best be routed through the 
various ports; to decide how much of other essential 
export traffic has to be handled; to determine the amount 
of local traffic necessary for each port. 

“The committee has authority to select the port to 
which specified freight shall be transported for trans- 
shipment overseas and is responsible for the distribution 
of all exports to facilitate the handling at, and avoid the 
congestion in, any one port. 

“The prevailing close co-operation between our govern- 
ment and the interests of our allies has also very ma- 
terially assisted in avoiding congestion at the ports. 


“The change wrought in conditions at the railroads’ 
seaport terminals involved a revolution in methods of the 
entire freight service system, enforced by the Railroad 
Administration through Eastern Regional Director A. H. 
Smith immediately upon the advent of government control. 
The outstanding features were placing the operations of 
all railroads at the ports under direct management of a 
single joint committee and the fixing of responsibility for 
prompt unloading and removal of freight at the seaboard 
terminals upon the consignee, together with the absolute 
regulation of the quantity by subjecting all carload ship- 
ments to permits. 

“For natural reasons shippers in the interior formerly 
rushed orders to the seaports as rapidly as possible, re- 
gardless of the ability of the local consignees to take them 
from the cars, or the presence of a steamship prepared 
to load’ them for export. Great quantities of material 
were brought into the ports and held standing in cars 
while speculators waited for the most advantageous prices, 
tying up rolling stock sorely needed by other shippers. 
The railroads, under private management, had insufficient 
powers to prevent such abuses and there was no central- 
ized machinery to ferret out and stop such operations, 
scattered over a dozen lines. 


“The new system provides that the receiver of the 
freight shall procure at the station of delivery a permit 
which has to be forwarded to the shipper before the re: 
ceiving road will furnish a car, the consignee being com- 
Pelled to show his ability to remove the freight promptly 
on arrival and the receiving station agent being given 
an opportunity to withhold or delay his recommendation 
of a permit in case his facilities already are congested. 
The applications for permits for all stations on all lines 
entering the seaports are assembled and passed upon by 
a single committee, containing a member from each indi- 
Vidual line, this concerted action serving to prevent any 
delinquent consignee from shipping by another road when 
unable or unwilling to remove accumulations on another. 
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“This gives the central authority prompt and absolute 
control of the character of the traffic handled, allowing 
service to the essentials in the order of their importance, 
and prevents accumulation of freight through bad prac- 
tices and absence of united action. This controlling 
Freight Traffic Committee of the north Atlantic ports has 
both an export and a domestic division, and its operations 
have been thoroughly co-ordinated with those of the Army 
Transport Service, the Shipping Board, the quartermas- 
ter’s department and other agencies of the United States 
government, as well as with the traffic executive repre- 
senting the French High Commission, the Italian Ministry 
of Shipping and the British Ministry of Shipping, the 
Belgian Relief Commission, in addition to the various 
steamship lines handling commercial business. 

“Storage space has been provided at and near the sea- 
ports sufficient to hold reserve supplies for prevention 
of delay to steamships and to fill special calls for necessary 
commodities. Meats and perishable foodstuffs, as well as 
flour, have been run in solid trains on fast schedules 
timed to make perfect connections with vessels in New 
York harbor. Switching has been minimized and both man- 
power and time conserved by the assembling of all those’ 
classes of freight handled in great bulk at important gate- 
way points in the interior, to be run through in solid 
trains. Many railroad-owned piers have been turned over 
to the export service for direct loading from car to hold 
of those small steamers able to utilize these berths. All 
tugs, lighters and car floats owned -by the railroads have 
been placed under a single management and this floating 
equipment, of which there was a great shortage, is allo- 
cated to the most pressing needs and thereby kept in 
constant service. 

“Coal exports for war needs, excluded from the forego- 
ing figures, formed a large part of the railroads’ gross 
tonnage. For the seven months, January to July, inclu- 
sive, 10,915,337 tons were shipped overseas, an average of 
more than 1,000 carloads a day. General Pershing has 
just cabled orders for a very large amount during the 
ensuing year. This is in addition to the vast supplies 


continuously needed to bunker steamships in American 
ports, and coal the railroads must bring to the seaboard 
for war industries and domestic consumption.” 


PROPOSED CHANGES QUERIED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It seems certain that from this time forward nearly 
everything the Railroad Administration proposes will be 
met with the query as to what war purpose will be served 
by the suggested change. The southern shippers, in their 
representations concerning the mileage class scale for use 
in the south, brought forward the inquiry more sharply 
than shippers heretofore have made it. Railroad supply 
houses are also raising the query. Both are actuated by 
selfish’ motives. The shippers do not want to change their 
ways of doing business. They suggest that they cannot 
afford the time now to consider ideal rate structures be- 
cause they have not enough labor to carry on their ordi- 
nary business affairs and that if they are to be asked to 
look after their interests by preserving their rate struc- 
tures, there will be just that much less time to be devoted 
to the accumulation of funds that can be invested in Lib- 
erty Bonds. That, in particular, is the basic representa- 
tion in the resolutions of the Shreveport Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The southern shippers who asked the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and the Interstate Commerce Commission to quash 
the Consolidated Classification and mileage scale business 
suggested that, inasmuch as the government is not asking 
for more money, the move for mileage scales must be either 
in the interest of the owners of the railroads with a view 
to post bellum private operation conditions, or in the in- 
terest of a continuance of government operation. They 
further suggested that Congress has not yet decided what 
shall be done, but that if nothing more is said by it, the 
roads will revert to their owners. Their further sugges- 
tion is that if they are to return to their owners the gov- 
ernment should not do for the railroads that which they 
could not persuade the regulating bodies to do for them 
before the government took control, when the only pre- 
tense that can now be made is that the change in the rate 
structure would help in winning the war, 
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Unofficially, the suggestion has been made in defense of 
the Railroad Administration that the southern men who 
are objecting are in enjoyment of special privileges—that 
they are the beneficiaries of a protective tariff, so to speak, 
and that it is the duty of the government to take from 
them their special privileges so as to put the country on 
the basis of equal rights for all and special privileges for 
none. 

That is a political party argument, but it has been in- 
troduced in the discussions provoked by the pilgrimages to 
Washington of the traffic managers and attorneys who 
object to a change in classification or the introduction of 
mileage scales. One of the traffic officials responsible for 
what is about to be undertaken -suggested that the south- 
ern men are opposed to any change at any time and that 
now is just as good a day for fighting them as after the 
war, because rate conditions in the south, as railroad men 
see them, are bad. 

Among the southern men there is an idea that there 
are too many former railroad officials from the north and 
west in the Director-General’s official family and that 
southern ideas receive little or no consideration. They 
have noted the political cry that the “south is in the 
saddle,” but they say that even if that is true with regard 


to other branches of the government, it is not true as to- 


the Railroad Administration and the men who make its 
policies. Yet they attribute to Lincoln Green, traffic man- 
ager for the Southern, an influence in the framing of the 
mileage scale for the south far greater than that of any 
other man. Mr. Green, they admit, may be southern in a 
geographical sense, but that is as far as they are willing 
to go. They think his ideas with regard to rate structures 
are not distinguishable from those of men from the north 
and west, who, they claim, can have no conception of the 
peculiar local conditions of the south. 

Among other claims put forward is that the re-arrange- 

ment of rates and rate structures, as proposed by the Rail- 
road Administration, tends to eliminate wholesalers in the 
south in favor of branch houses of manufacturing concerns 
in the north and to put out of business the wholesale 
lumber dealers in the north who provide selling organiza- 
tions for the small lumber manufacturers and saw mills in 
the south, thereby concentrating the business in the hands 
of the big lumber companies that have the capital to estab- 
lish agencies in the north. 
- The traffic official who suggested that the southern men 
are opposed to any change at any time made an accurate 
estimate as to their-attitude so far as the war period is 
concerned. They are opposed to any change during the 
war. They fought mileage class scale proposals before the 
war because, they admitted, business was established in 
accordance with the limitations of rate structures created 
by competition and they are unwilling to have the govern- 
ment remove competition and then make that an excuse 
for requiring them to change their business to suit condi- 
tions so artificially created. They use the word “artificial” 
because the elimination of competition was brought about, 
not by the repeal of laws intended to foster competition, 
but simply by ignoring them. 

The supply house men and the manufacturers of cars 
and engines raise the question in connection with plans 
for standardization of locomotives and ‘cars. During the 
first six months of 1918, owing to delays in the making of 
plans for standard freight cars, only 48,000 cars were 
manufactured. At times over 200,000 cars have been pro- 
duced in a year. That means that in the first six months 
less than one-half as many as the maximum six months’ 
production were turned out. 

No one finds fault with the railroad men who are ad- 
vising Mr. McAdoo. They are not asked as to whether it 
would be good at this time to undertake standardization. 
They are told to standardize. They know how to do that 
and they are doing it. The engine builders advised against 
standardization, but the part of their report advising 
against it was not transmitted to Mr. McAdoo, so, it is 
suggested, he is not responsible for delays that may have 
taken place by reason of the determination to standardize. 


Y. M. C. A. SHIPMENTS EXEMPT. 

It has been decided that the provisions of General Order 
No. 25 and circulars bearing upon credits and bonds do 
not apply to shipments for account of the National War 
Work Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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REVISED LIVE STOCK TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


An ambitious rate and rule work has been underiakep 
by a special committee of railroad live stock men, under 
the chairmanship of J. L. Harris, live stock man of the 
Chicago & Alton; Live Stock Agent Wird of the Southern; 
R. A. Ebe, of the Baltimore & Ohio; and W. A. Hopkins, 
of the Wabash. That committee, which is holding meet. 
ings in Washington, is undertaking a revision of the live 
stock tariffs of the country with a view to making uniform 
varying minima for live stock shipments in cars of differ. 
ent sizes and styles, a uniform mixing rule, the establish. 
ment of relationships between markets, and the establish- 
ment of a single, whole-service rate into the loading pen at 
every market in the country. - 


Céincidently the three big traffic committees of the coun. 
try have been asked to establish a relationship between 
live stock and the products thereof. 


There is much dynamite in both the live stock and meat 
rates, but in no phase of the connected subjects is there 
quite as much high explosive as in the relationship be. 
tween the animal and the parts into which it is cut by the 
butcher and packer. The railroads, the live stock men, 
and the packers have clashed on that subject every time 
the Commission has undertaken to deal with the subject. 


The rules and regulations which the Harris committee 
are formulating will result in a single rate to the unloading 
pen at every market. Wherever there is now a terminal 
charge separate and distinct from the line-haul rate, it will 
be absorbed. For instance, at Chicago, the line-haul car. 
riers pay $2 per car to the Chicago Junction Railroad. It 
is carried as a separate charge and shown on the expense 
bill. 


Under the scheme that is being worked out by the Harris 
committee that charge will be included in the linc-haul 
rate established to the Chicago market. The payment to 
the Chicago Junction Railway will continue to be made, 
but it will be a transaction between raitroads and not ap- 
pear as a transaction in which the shipper has any inter. 
est. His interest will be in the size of the bill he will have 
to pay for getting his animals to Chicago and not in the 
different items. 


BROTHERHOODS ASK MORE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Four big brotherhoods are asking the Railroad Admin- 
istration to pay their members time and a half for over 
time. Their chiefs appeared before the wage committee 
between October 1 and 5 to ask, they said, a revision of 
wage relationships which had been broken, they declared, 
by General Order No. 27 and supplements and addenda 
thereto. 


The fact that they were to ask for time and a half for 
all overtime was not mentioned as part of their revision 
program. 


Director-General McAdoo’s office force did not know 
of the request until a transcript of what the brotherhood 
chiefs had said to the wage committee was available. 
That transcript shows the request of the chiefs to be 
for a revision of relationships broken by General Order 
No. 27, upward in all instances. They claim that under 
the application of No. 27 and its supplements firemen in 
a number of instances were receiving higher wages than 
engine drivers, and in other instances conductors were 
receiving more than the men at the throttle. They claim 
there is a natural relationship of wages for the various 
classes and that that relationship places engine drivers 
at the top of the list. 


Naturally, no conductor or fireman is willing to have 
his wages reduced so as to restore the old relationship. 
Upward revision, therefore, is necessary if the Railroad 
Administration grants the request. 


At the time the brotherhoods persuaded Congress (0 
legislate on the subject of wages they said they desired 
the eight-hour day as the basic day, but would not think 
of asking for time and a half for hours in excess of eight, 
because they did not desire to make overtime. Thell 
desire, they said, was to have the working day broughl 
down, as nearly as possible, to eight hours, 
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Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


LOADING OF FOODSTUFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A code of rules governing the loading of foodstuffs into 
railroad cars has been issued by the Food Administra- 
tion. It contains rules put out at-various times and some 
new ones. The effect of the code is to resolve all ques- 
tions of protecting the goods shipped in favor of the rail- 
road furnishing the car. The shipper must make it 
weatherproof, free from contaminating substances, and 
obey package rules that may or may not agree with those 
prescribed in the tariffs. The code, known as General 
License Regulations No. 1, is as follows: , 

Rule 24. Directions for loading cars for carload ship- 
ments (new, Sept. 25, 1918).—In loading carload ship- 
ments of food commodities in sacks or barrels, the li- 
censee should pack all food commodities in such contain- 
ers, and in such manner that they will receive no damage 
from dampness, heavy loading or jolting. He shall pre- 
pare and seal the car in such manner that the commodi- 
ties shall not be injured from any protruding bolts, for- 
eign matter in the car, or dampness or rain from without. 

Note.—In enforcing the foregoing rule all representa- 
tives of the Food Administration will be guided by the 
following specific instructions as to the matters to which 
special attention should be paid and care taken: 


Inspection. 


1. Inspect cars carefully and see that they are clean 
and free from leaks and protruding nails and for traces 
of acids, oils, tar, creosote, etc., and that they are in 
proper condition for loading. 

2. To prevent interior of car from becoming wet from 
rain, sleet or snow, car doors should be kept closed ex- 
cept during actual time of loading. 

3. When cars are to be loaded with sacked goods, king 
bolts and any other protruding bolts and sharp edges 
of stanchions must be covered with a pad made of several 
thicknesses of paper or burlap. 

Preparation of Cars for Loading Commodities in Sacks. 

The following five directions apply particularly to the 
following commodities in sacks: Flour, cornmeal, hom- 
iny, grits, rice, sugar, dried beans, dried peas, green coffee, 
feed, grain, dried apples and peaches: 

4. Bags or sacks must be made of material of sufficient 
strength to carry the contents safely and permit heavy 
loading without the bursting of any of the sacks in the car. 

5. Bags must be cut large enough and so sewed at 
the mouth as to allow for expansion. Sufficient stitches 
must be taken and the ends of the thread secured in 
such manner that the mouth of the bag or sack will not 
burst when other bags or. sacks are loaded on top of it. 


6. The inside of the car must be swept and all loose 
nails must be pulled out and others driven in tightly and 
bolts that may be protruding covered in accordance with 
direction No. 3 above. 


7. When cars are to be loaded with flour, green coffee, 
sugar or cornmeal, the floor of the car must be covered 
With heavy paper or with a thin layer of straw or similar 
Material that is entirely dry and without odor. When 
hecessary, the sides and ends of the car must be lined 
with heavy paper to the height of the lading. 


_ 8. Several thicknesses of paper must be folded and tacked 
mside of the car from the top to the bottom of the door 
Posts and brought around the door posts and again tacked 
80 that the folds will lie up close to the door when closed to 
keep rain from beating into the cracks around the door; 
and also, in the same manner, across the top when the 
top of the door does not fit snug to the car, using care 
to fold and tack in the corner, so that closing the door 


will not tear the paper away. This should make unneces- 
sary the weatherstripping of the doors on the outside. 


Stowing—Sacked Goods. 


9. Sacks must always be loaded away from the doors 
a foot or more and blocked, boarded, anchored, tiered, or 
pyramided, so that the load will not come in contact with 
doors or door posts, and will be away from door cracks 
in the event of rain. 

When the total number of sacks to be loaded is such 
that they can be stowed in pyramid form, sacks may be 
laid on the floor free from the sides of the car, and the 
second row placed on top, so that the sacks will anchor 
themselves in the creases of the bottom row, the third 
row to be placed in the creases between sacks in the 
second row, and so on, until the pyramid, if necessary, 
reaches the top of the car. When sacks are stowed in 
this manner it is not necessary to line sides of the car 
with paper. 

10. To prevent wastage due to burst sacks, a plank 
not less than one inch thick and twelve inches wide should 
be nailed across the door openings, edge up, and hard 
down against the floor. This direction need not be fol- 
lowed when cars are loaded with flour and cornmeal. 


Stowing—Barrel Goods. 


11.. Door strips must be nailed to the inside of door 
posts (never on the outside) and must not be less than 
one inch thick by five inches wide, straight-grained, sound 
lumber, or equivalent, or slabwood not less than 1% inches. 
thick -at center, placed sufficiently close to the floor of 
the car and to each other so as to prevent the lading 
from falling or rolling out of the car or coming in con- 
tact with the door. If the barrels do not fully fill the 
space, they should be blocked or braced to prevent sliding 
or rolling. 


Mixed Carloads—Sacks and Barrels. 


12. Mixed loads of barrels and sacks must be separated 
by a partition or bulkhead of strong material, putting the 
sacks back and away from the door. 


Closing and Sealing Doors. 


13. When necessary to force door close up to car, 
wedges should be driven in between doorshoe and door. 
When necessary, on account of defect or insecure door 
fastenings, a cleat should be nailed back of the door to 
hold it tight against the doorstep. 


GOVERNMENT SHIPMENTS 


The War Department has issued Supply Circulars No. 
21 and No. 22 and Inspection Manual No. 52, covering the 
subjects of boxing, crating and baling Quartermaster Corps 
supplies for overseas and domestic use, and General Or- 
der No. 34 with amendment and drawings, and Notice No. 
139, marking specifications for overseas and domestic 
shipments. 

The Purchase, Storage and Traffic Division, General 
Staff, War Department, Purchase and Supply Branch, in 
Supply Circular No. 22, “Standardization of Boxing and 
Crating Specifications,” says: 

“1. A committee of specialists on boxing and crating 
commodities for oversea shipment has prepared the at- 
tached specifications after careful research and experi- 
ment.. 


“2. The introduction of these specifications will greatly 
reduce shipping space required, as well as the cost of 
packing, and assure transportation of army supplies in 
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good condition from point of production to supply depots 
overseas. 

“3. You are therefore instructed to be guided by the 
boxing and crating specifications attached hereto, and pur- 
chase orders and contracts for all army requirements 
should stipulate that commodities for oversea shipments 
be packed in accordance with these specifications. 

“4, Any corps finding it necessary to deviate from the 
standard boxing and crating specifications attached hereto 
will do so only on the written authority of the officer. in 
charge of boxing and crating in any particular bureau, and 
any such exception will be filed immediately in the office 
of the Director of Purchases and Supplies by the approv- 
ing officer. 

“5. The foregoing instructions supersede all previous 
instructions issued on these subjects by any bureau of the 
War Department.” 

The standard boxing specifications are as follows: 


Specifications for Nailed and Locked Cornered Packing 
Boxes. 


“It is the purpose of these specifications to make use 
of all the resources of the country with reference to box- 
ing. The specifications are not intended to prevent the 
designation by a particular division of a specific box 
where only such a box meets the requirement for particu- 
lar types of shipment, but in no case shall any type of 
box be designated exclusively unless it is the only one 
capable of use for the particular purpose. Where two or 
more types of boxes fall under these specifications, and 
such boxes are satisfactory for the particular type of 
shipment, the option of use shall lie with the shipper. 

“Where articles are controlled through exclusive patents, 
or other exclusive processes, no preference in purchasing 
or in specifications shall be adopted which gives such 
articles an exclusive position. 

“Where boxes falling within these specifications are 
manufactured or controlled through the use of patent 
rights or other exclusive processes, such boxes shall not 
be used unless provision is made by which these processes 
or rights shall in future be open equally to all manufac- 
turers desiring to use them, under terms not in excess of 
those which have in the past been generally extended to 
the trade; this qualification to apply to all boxes to be 
used directly or indirectly by the United States Govern- 
ment during the duration of the war. 


“Nailed and locked corner boxes must be well manu- 
factured from lumber which is sound (free from decay and 
dote) and well seasoned. Lumber must be free from 
knot holes and from loose or rotten knots greater than 
1 inch in diameter. Knots whose diameter exceeds one- 
third the width of the board will not be permitted, and no 
knots will be permitted which interfere with the proper 
nailing of the box. 


“For these specifications well-seasoned lumber has an 
average moisture content of 12 to 18 per cent, based on 
the weight of the wood after oven drying. To determine 
this moisture content weigh a piece of material before and 
after oven drying to a constant weight, dry at 100° C. 
(212° F), and divide the difference in weights by the 
lesser < 100. 


“The principal woods used for boxes are classed for the 
purposes of specifications in four groups: 

“Group I—White pine, Norway pine, aspen, spruce, 
western yellow pine, cottonwood, yellow poplar, balsam 
fir, chestnut, sugar pine, cypress, basswood, willow, noble 
fir, magnolia, buckeye, white fir, cedar, redwood, butter- 
nut, cucumber, alpine fir, lodgepole pine. 


“Group II—Southern yellow pine, hemlock, Virginia and 
Carolina pine, Douglas fir, larch. 

“Group III—White elm, red gum, sycamore, pumpkin 
ash, black ash, black gum, tupelo, maple, soft or silver. 

“Group IV—Hard maple, beech, oak, hackberry, birch, 
rock elm, white ash. 

“Thickness of Lumber—-Where woods in groups 1 and 
2 are one-half inch thick and not less than three-eighths 
inch, woods in groups 3 and 4 may be one-sixteenth inch 
less in thickness; where woods in groups 1 and 2 are 
more than one-half inch thick and not more than 1 inch, 
woods in groups 3 and 4 may be one-eighth inch less in 
thickness. : 

“Width of Lumber—(a) Any end, side, top, or bottom 
6 inches or less in width should be one-piece stock. 
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“(b) No piece less than 2%4 inches face width shall be 
used in any part, except for cleats. 

“(c) The maximum number of pieces allowed in any 
end, side, top, or bottom more than 6 inches wide shoul 
be as follows (narrow pieces should always be placed jp 
the center of the ends, sides, top, or bottom): 


Maximum number 
Width of face: of pieces. 
gO TE rr er eee 
Over 6-10 inches, inclusive. ..........eee. 
Over 10-15 inches, inclusive...........ee0. 
Over 15-20 inches, inclusive.......... aiiacaon 
Over 20-25 inches, inclusive............... 
Over 25 inches 


“Surfacing—All material must be surfaced one or two 
sides. When surfaced one side, the surfaced side, shall 
be the outside. 

“Joining—Ends 1 inch or less in thickness should be 
either cleated or butt joined and fastened with not less 
than three corrugated fasteners, two driven from one side 
and one from the opposite side. Cleats should be not less 
than 2 inches wide and should have a minimum thick. 
ness of five-eighths inch. Triangular cleats of not less 
than three-fourths inch face measurement are permitted. 

“Nails—All nails should be standard cement coated box 
nails. Plain nails driven through and clinched may be 
used for cleating. 

“The size of the nail shallk depend upon the species and 
the thickness of the lumber in which the points of the 
nails are held. 

“When the nail specified for use under these specifica. 
tions is not obtainable, use the next penny lower, and in 
crease the number of nails in each nailing edge by one. 

“In groups 3 and 4 woods, the penny of the nail shall 
be the thickness of the lumber expressed in eighths of 
an inch. Groups 1 and 2 woods shall take the next penny 
larger. 

“Spacing of Nails Holding Sides, Top, and Bottom to 
Ends—Six-penny nails and smaller: For 6-penny nails 
and smaller, space not more than 1% inches apart when 
driven in the side grain of the end and not more than 1¥ 
inches when driven in the end grain. 

“Nails larger than 6-penny: The spacing of nails in end 
construction may be increased from the above, one-fourth 
inch for each penny over 6. Drive nails flush. 

“Spacing of Nails Holding Top and Bottom to Sides— 
Side nailing: When sides are one-half-inch or thicker, 
space side nails approximately 6 inches apart. 

“Metal bindings—All packing boxes for overseas service 
must be strap ironed. Strapping shall be cold rolled unan- 
nealed steel not less than five-eighths inch wide by 0.015 
thick, treated to prevent rust, and shall have a tensile 
strength of not less than 850 pounds. The treatment must 
be of a character to prevent injury to strapping when 
bent or nailed. f 

“Strapping placed at least 1 inch from each end is pre 
ferred, with double corner nails and such additional nails 
or staples holding straps to sides, top, and bottom, as well 
minimizing festooning nails or staples spaced about 6 
inches apart. 

“Strapping must be drawn tight by mechanical means in 
order to have the maximum of tension. 

“Any metal or wire substituted for straps must be sub 
mitted to the War Department and approved prior to its 
use. 

Note.—It is preferable to have ends and cleats made of woods 
of groups 3 and 4; side, tops and bottoms may be of any species 


of woods in groups 1, 2, 3 or 4. Twenty-penny nails and over 
smooth nails may be used. 


Standard Specifications for Wire-Bound Boxes. 


“Boxes must be well manufactured from lumber which is 
sound (free from decay and dote) and well seasoned. 
Lumber kiln dried at excessively high temperature or low 
humidities or below 6 per cent moisture must be avoided. 
Material must be free from knot holes and from loose 0 
rotten knots greater than 1 inch in diameter. No knots 
will be permitted which interfere with the proper nailing 
or stapling. 

“Cleats—Cleat material must be free from knots and 
cross grain. Cleats must not be less than three-fourths 
inch -wide, seven-eighths inch thick. 

“Wires—Wires shall not be less than No. 14 gauge 00 
spaced more than 6 inches apart. 
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“Staples—Staples shall be spaced not more than 2 
inches apart over each wire. Staples which are not driven 
into cleats must be clinched. 

“Ends—On boxes not to exceed 20 by 15 by 10 inches 
inside measurement and carrying not to exceed 90 pounds, 
the ends may be the same thickness as the sheet material, 
and should be nailed or stapled on the inside of the cleats. 
Nails and staples shall be spaced approximately 2 inches 
apart. On larger boxes of heavier weights the ends shall 
pe nailed to battens or to solid ends set between the 
cleats. A 7-penny nail must be driven through cleat into 
each end of each batten. 

“Number of Pieces—Sides and tops shall be one-piece 
stock, and bottom one or two piece stock if made of 
rotary-cut lumber not less than one-fourth inch thick. If 
two-piece sides and tops and three-piece bottoms are used, 
material must be at least one thirty-second inch heavier 
than one-piece stock, or wires spaced not more than 5 
inches apart. ° 

“When resawed material is used in sides, tops, and bot- 
toms it shall be one-sixteenth of an inch thicker than the 
rotary-cut lumber specified for one-piece stock. 

“Limitations—There are limitations as to sizes, weights, 
and commodities that can be packed in wire-bound boxes. 
These limitations, however, cannot be definitely fixed in 
any general specifications.” 


Baling Specifications. 


Supply Circular No. 21 on the subject of Standardization 
of Baling Specifications, says: 

“1, A committee of specialists on baling commodities 
for overseas shipment has prepared the attached specifica- 
tions as a result of experiments undertaken at various 
depots. 

“9, The purpose of the adoption and carrying out of 
these standard specifications is to economize cargo space. 

“3. You are therefore instructed to be guided by the 
baling specifications attached hereto, and copies of these 
specifications should accompany purchase orders and con- 
tracts. 

“4, Any corps finding it necessary to deviate from the 
Standard Baling Specifications attached hereto will only 
do so on the written authority of the officer in charge of 
baling in any particular bureau, and any such exception 
will be immediately filed in the office of the Director of 
Purchases and Supplies by the approving officer. 

“The foregoing instructions supersede all previous in- 
structions issued on this subject by any bureau of the 
War Department. 

“This circular as now printed includes ‘Changes No. 2 
Supply Circulars,’ issued as mimeographed July 17, 1918.” 

The Standard Specifications for Baling are as follows: 

“I. Size or Bale—Bales shall be made to conform to 
the following standard size: Length, 30 inches; width, 
1h inches; height variable, but approaching 15 inches as 
nearly as possible, but not being less than 14 inches nor 
more than 19 inches; gross weight, 70 to 140 pounds. 

“The only exception to this rule will be when the ma- 
terial to be baled is of such size and weight that it is im- 
possible or impracticable to make it into a bale of this 
standard size and weight. 

_‘Il, Number of Articles Per Bale—The purpose in bal- 
Ing is to pack the maximum number of articles in the 
hinimum of space without damaging them. 

‘Ill. Method of Folding and Forming Articles in Bales 
—Care should be taken in folding and forming that arti- 
cles will produce neat, uniform, and compact bales; care 
taken that joints be broken to avoid cutting of covering 
by straps. 

“IV. Covering—Bales shall be covered with burlap of 
Weight not less than 10 ounces to 40 inches in width. 

“For the standard bale, 30 by 15 by 14 to 19 inches, two 
bleces are required, each piece 50 by 40 inches wide. 

ger size require correspondingly larger pieces. 

‘V. Interlining Paper—EHach bale shall have underneath 
the burlap a lining of waterproof paper. 

The interlining paper shall conform to the following 
Specifications: 


60/60 WATERPROOF KRAFT WRAPPING PAPER FOR 
BALING. 


pweight—Shall be not less than 330 pounds. (Two sheets 60- 
drag duplexed with asphaltum.) 36x50—480 (24x36—480, 
S). 
Stock—Shall be 100 per cent sulphate. 


Bursting Strength—Shall be not less than 140 points. Burst- 
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ing strength after exposure of the waterproofed side to 3 inches 
of oe for three hours shall not decrease more than 25 per 
cent. ‘ 

Water Resistance—The paper shall not wet or dampen through 
in ten days. 

Waterproofing—The paper shall be duplexed with and one 
surface waterproofed with asphaltum or its equal. The paper 
shall be flexible, but not tacky under ordinary weather condi- 
tions where a duplex paper is used. 
nn piles shall not separate under service condi- 
ions. 

Basis of Purchase—For 1,000 sheets 36x50. 


“Explanation of Tests—-Bursting strength is determined 
with the Mullen tester or testing machine giving equiva- 
lent results, the paper clamped with the waterproofed side 
up. Water-resistance test to be made with a column of 
water 3 inches in height after the paper has been crumpled 
in the hand. 

“For the standard bale, 30 by 15 by 14 to 19 inches, 
experience has shown that it is desirable to have at least 
two sheets, each sheet 50 inches long and 36 inches wide. 
Larger sizes require correspondingly larger sheets. The 
sides of bales should be reinforced when necessary with 
fiber boards, 34-inch slats, or other light material to add 
protection and rigidity. 

“VI. Banding—The banding shall be of cold-rolled un- 
annealed steel 54 inch wide, not less than No. 26 gauge. 
It shall be painted or coated to prevent rust and shall 
have a tensile strength of not less than 850 pounds. 

“Not less than four bands shall be used on each bale. 
The two outside bands shall be placed approximately 4 
inches from each end, and the intermediate bands shall 
be placed equidistant from each and from the end bands. 

“Bands shall be applied by a mechanical stretching tool 
and must be stretched so tightly that the compression of 
the bale will be held and that the bands will remain in 
place and not slip off over the ends of the bale. 

“VII. Sealing of Bands—The ends of bands shall be 
sealed with a metal sleeve or seal designed to be either 
punched or crimped. The breaking strength of the sealed 
joint shall not be less than 50 per cent of the breaking 
strength of the strapping. 

“Loose ends of bands shall be folded under, cut round, 
cut or broken off so that no spider is left projecting. 

“VIII. Sewing—The burlap shall be sewed up with 
three-ply linen or twine of equal quality of not less than 
40 pounds tensile strength. Bales shall be sewed sides 
and ends and each stitch shall be knotted, and stitches 
shall be not less than two inches in length. 

“IX. Ears—Not less than 5 inches of surplus burlap 
shall be gathered together on each of the four corners and 
securely sewed into ‘ears’ for handles. All ends of twine 
shall be securely fastened. 

“xX. Stenciling—Stencil black, United States Army 
standard, must be used, and the marking shall be in let- 
ters or figures as large as possible.” 


Marking Specifications. 


Notice No. 139, standard instructions for domestic ship- 
ments, Clothing and Equipage Division, says: 

“The attached standard Quartermaster Corps instruc- 
tions for domestic shipments of materials and products of 
the Clothing and Equipage Division are published for the 
information and guidance of all concerned: 


MATERIALS OR PRODUCTS FOR DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS. 


1. Packing Instructions: 
(a) Dimensions of packages optional. 
(b) Weight—not over 500 pounds. 
(c) Covering—burlap, wood or some other covering as dur- 
able, other than paper, which must not be used. 
(d) For packing of domestic shipments destined for over- 
seas, see Paragraph 4 of these instructions. 


2. General Marking Instructions for Domestic Shipments Not 
Destined Overseas. 


(a) All markings for domestic shipments which are not 
destined overseas shall be duplicated on two sur- 
faces of the packages. 

(b) The marking of packages shall be done by means of 
stenciling in letters as large as possible, but not less 
than three-quarters of an inch in size. The mark- 
ing fluid to be used in stenciling shall be ‘stencil 
black U. S. Army paint,” of the following composi- 


tion: 

Stencil Black U. S. Army Standard Paint.—Pig- 
ment, 50 per cent; liquid, 50 per cent. Pigment shall 
consist of drop black, 50 per cent; calcium carbonate, 
50 per cent. Liquid portion shall consist of varnish, 
70 per cent; combined dryer and thinner, 30 per cent, 
The thinner shall consist of turpentine or volatile 
mineral spirits or a mixture thereof. The special 
advantage of this stencil black U. S. Army standard 
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paint is that the paint dries rapidly and will not 


rub off. 

.(c) Card Bearing Duplicate of Outside Marking.—A card 
must be securely fastened to the inside of covering 
of each case or bale bearing exact duplicate of out- 
side marking, location of such card to be indicated 
by a cross mark (X) on the outside of case or bale 
directly over the card. 

Eradicating Old Markings on Packages. 

(d) Old markings on pieces of material should not be 
eradicated. On burlap eradicate the old markings by 
painting over with an X. Eradicate old markings on 
boxes by scraping off or painting them out. 

(e) Each case or bale,must contain merchandise produced 
on one contract only. 

(f) Material control order number and the branch of the 
service for which the materials or products are in- 
tended (mentioned below 


in detailed instructions) 


will be furnished by the Depot Quartermaster. 
3. Specific Instructions on Markings. : 
(a) Standafd Quartermaster Corps Markings for Domestic 
Shipments from the Mills. 
Specifications: 
Item I—All domestic shipments from the mills a 
ae 


be marked ‘‘Q. M. C., Domestic Supplies for 

Army—Rush.” As shown in drawing 1. * * 
Item 2—Consignee on first line, location indented on 

second line. 

Item 3—Designate material by standard name as 
given in order or contract, or other official instruc- 
tions. 

Item 4—Quantity and unit measure. 

Item 5—Shipper’s name on first line.. 
shipper indented on second line. 

Item 6—Shipper’s package number. . 

Item 7—Shipper’s contract number with letter and 
depot having jurisdiction over the contract. 

Item 8—Material control order number. Designate 
standing order number by letter S, as MCO No. 
S-59; and Emergency order number by letter E 
before numerals, as MCO No. E-2015. 

Item 9—Branch of the service for which materials 
are intended, as Conservation and Reclamation 
Service, Q. M. C., Shoe Repair Branch. 

(b) Standard Quartermaster Corps Markjng for Domestic 

Shipments from Finishers. 

Specifications: 

Item 1—All domestic shipments from finishers must 
be marked ‘‘Q. M. C., Domestic Supplies for U. S. 
Army—Rush.”’ As shown in drawing 2. * * #* 

Item 2—Consignee on first line, location indented on 
second line. 

Item 3—Designate material by standard name—as 
given in order or contract, or other official instruc- 
tions. 

Item 4—Quantity and unit measure. 

Item 5—Shipper’s name on first line, followed by the 
word (finisher), location of shipper indented on 
second line. 

Item 6—Shipper’s package number. 

Item 7—Shipper’s contract number, with letter and 
depot having jurisdiction over the contract. 

Item 8—Material Control Order Number.—Designate 
standing order number by letter S before numerals 
as MCO No. 8-59; and Emergency Order Number 
by letter E before numerals as MCO No. E-2015. 

Item 9—Branch of the service for which materials 
are intended, as Conservation and Reclamation 
Service, Q. M. C., Shoe Repair Branch. 

(c) Standard Quartermaster Corps Marking for Domestic 

Shipments from Spongers. 

(Shipments from spongers are not always made in 
packages, but sometimes pieces of materials are piled 
on trucks. If the materials are not packed in cases 
or bales, a large sheet of paper must accompany each 
shipment giving the standard markings just as if 
shipments were to be made in a box or bale.) 
Specifications: 

Item 1—All domestic shipments from spongers must 
be marked ‘‘Q. M. C., Domestic Supplies for U. S. 
Army—Rush.”” As shown in drawing No.3. * * #* 

Item 2—Consignee on first line, location indented on 
second line. 

Item 3—Designate material by standard name—as 
given in order or contract, or other official instruc- 
tions. 

Item 4—Quantity and unit measure. 

Item 5—Shipper’s name on first line, followed by the 
word (sponger). Location of shipper indented on 
second line. 

Item 6—Shipper’s package number. 

Item 7—Shipper’s contract number, with letter and 
depot having jurisdiction over the contract. 

Item 8—Material Control Order Number.—Designate 
standing order nunrber by letter S before numerals 
as MCO No. S-59; and Emergency Order Number 
by letter E before numerals as MCO No. E-2015. 

Item 9—Branch of the service for which materials 
are intended, as Conservation and Reclamation 
Service, Q. M. C., Shoe Repair Branch. 

(d) Standard Quartermaster Corps Marking for Domestic 

Shipments from Depot. . 


Specifications: ‘ 

Item 1—All domestic shipments from the depot must 
be marked ‘Q. M. C., Domestic Supplies for U. S. 
Army—Rush.”” As shown in drawing No. 4. * * # 

Item 2—Consignee on first line, location indented on 
second line. 

Item 3—Designate material by standard name—as 
given in ordef or contract, or other official instruc- 

ons. 


Location of 
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Item 4—Quantity and unit measure. 

Item 5—Shipper’s name on first line, location of Ship. 
per indented on second line. 

Item 6—Shipper’s package number. 

Item 7—Material Control Order Number.—Designate 
standing order number by letter S before numerals 
as MCO No. S-59; and Emergency Order Number 
by letter E before numerals as MCO No. E-2015, 

Item 8—Branch of the service for which materials 
are intended, as Conservation and “Reclamation 
Service, Q. M. C., Shoe Repair Branch. 

(e) Standard Quartermaster Corps Markings for Domestic 
Shipments for Materials Transferred from Factory, 

Specifications: 

Item 1—All domestic shipments of materials trans. 
ferred from a factory must be marked “Q. M. ¢, 
Domestic Supplies for U. S. Army—Rush.” 4g 
shown in drawing No. 5. * * #* 

Item 2—Consignee on first line, location indented on 
second line. 

Item 3—Designate material by standard naime—as 
given in order or contract, or other official instruc. 
tions. 

Item 4—Quantity and unit measure. 

Item 5—Shipper’s name on first line, location of ship. 
per indented on second line. 

Item 6—Shipper’s package number. 

Item 7—Shipper’s contract number, with letter and 
depot having jurisdiction over the contract. 

Item 8—Branch of the service for which materials 
are intended, as Conservation and Reclamation 
Service, Q. M. C., Shoe Repair Branch. 

(f) Standard Quartermaster Corps Markings for Finished 
Products from the Factory. 

Specifications: 

Item 1—All domestic shipments of finished products 
from a factory must be marked ‘Q. M. C., Domes- 
tic Supplies for U. S. Army—Rush.”’ As shown in 
Drawing No. 6. * * *# 

Item 2—Consignee on first line, location indented on 
second line. 

Item 3—Designate material by standard name—as 
given in order or contract, or other official instruc- 
tions. 

Item 4—Quantity and unit measure. 

Item 5—Shipper’s name on first line, location of ship- 
per indented on second line. 

Item 6—Shipper’s package number. 

Item 7—Shipper’s contract number, with letter and 
depot having jurisdiction over the contract. 

Item 8—Branch of the service for which materials 
are intended, as Conservation and Reclamation 
Service, Q. M. C., Shoe Repair Branch. 

(g) Standard Quartermaster Corps Marking for Each Sep- 
arate Inner Package Within Container Shipped 
from Mill, Factory, Sponger, Depot or Finisher. 

Specifications: 

All pieces of material from mills, finishers, spong- 
ers, depots or factories should have the old tags left 
on them and new tags put on, marked as follows: 
Item 1—Shipper’s name on first line, location of ship- 

per indented on second line. 

Item 2—Shipper’s contract number, with letter and 
depot having jurisdiction over the contract. 

Item 3—Designate material by standard name as 
given in order or contract, or other official instruc- 
tions. 

Item 4—Quantity and unit measure. 

4. Standard Quartermaster Corps Instructions for Shipments 
of Materials and Products of the Clothing and Equipage 
Division Destined for Overseas. 

When instructed by the Depot Quartermaster that ship- 
ments from the mills are for ovearseas, packing must con- 
form to the standard baling and standard boxing specifica- 
tions of the War Department, as described in Supply Cir- 
culars Nos. 21 and 22, issued by the office of the director 
of purchases and supplies, division of purchase, storage 
an traffic, general staff, War Department. Marking for the 
above overseas shipments must conform. to the _ instruc- 


tions for standard marking of packages for overseas ship- , 


ments as set forth by the War Department. 


GOVERNMENT FREIGHT 


In supplement No. 1 to Circular C. S. No. 3, the Car 
Service Section says: 

“Herewith supplement No. 3 to order No. 2 of the It 
land Traffic Service, War Department. 

“Your particular attention is invited to section one, 
article one, which reads: 


On and after October 1 shipments of government property by 
freight in carloads (a shipment on which carload rating and 
minimum weight is provided by carriers’ classifications an 
tariffs), either for domestic use or shipfnent overseas, for ac- 
count of the War Department, other than coal or live animals, 
and live animals and property being moved with troops, must 
not be forwarded, unless authorized by a transportation order 
bearing the serial number and seal of the Inland Traffic Service, 
War Department, to any depot, arsenal, storehouse, pier 
other receiving station, whether owned by the government, 
the railroad, steamship company or privately, or to a govern 
ment officer or any other consignee at—etc. 


‘This information should be distributed to all inter 
ested that there may be no failure to carry out the provr 
sions of this order.” 
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october 26, 1918 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo, October 23, made public the 

following summary of traffic conditions for the past week: 
“Bastern Region: Consolidation of oils for movement 
in trainloads to the eastern district is being arranged. 
Arrangements for loading L. C. L. freight through to 
destination is progressing, thus avoiding transfer. Use 
of cross lake car ferries has been increased for relief 
of the Chicago gateway. Passenger travel shows de- 
crease on account of influenza and cancellation of various 
public gatherings. Consolidated ticket offices in New 
York City meeting with universal public approval and 
general commendation heard of the plan to sell railroad 
and Pullman transportation at the same ticket windows. 
“Allegheny Region: Passenger travel continues light 
on account of the epidemic. Additional workmen’s trains 
have been established. Service in consolidated ticket offi- 
ces has been found satisfactory and table d’hote service 
on dining cars is being generally complimented. The in- 
fluenza epidemic has seriously interfered with train move- 
ments and station labor. Movement of fall and winter 
fruits and vegetables very heavy. Effect of Philadelphia 
Shipping Day Guide shows increase of 15.8 per cent in 
average tons per car. 

“Pocahontas Region: Passenger traffic materially de- 
creased on account of the epidemic. Service consolidated 
ticket offices satisfactory. Freight movement also re- 
duced by influenza. 

“Southern Region: Passenger travel has been largely 
decreased by influenza and the state fairs of a number 
of states abandoned on this account. Service at the ticket 
offices, in spite of shortage from illness, kept up to re- 
quirements. Through passenger train service has been 
arranged between Washington and Newport News. Freight 
traffic continued heavy. Cotton not moving in large quan- 
tities to mills, but continues to crowd in on compresses 
at concentration points. Citrus fruit movement from 
Florida increasing rapidly. Freight movement slowed 
down by epidemic. Work of rate committees somewhat 
interfered with by illnesses. 

“Northwestern Region: Grain receipts at principal pri- 
mary markets continue very heavy, at Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Milwaukeé and Duluth, 20,600,000 bushels in 1918, 
as compared with the same week of 1917 of 10,300,000. 
Large live stock movements in Montana and other dis- 
tricts where there is a shortage of winter feed. The pro- 
hibition of feeding wheat to hogs wil affect hog raising 
in states where corn is not raised. Live stock from South 
St. Paul to U. S. Stock Yards, Chicago, being pooled, re- 
sulting in an average of 56 cars per train, compared with 
former average of 25 cars. Steel for Pacific coast ship- 
yards being consolidated in trainloads at Chicago. New 
plans for dining car operation being worked out and seem 
to be generally favorably received. 

“Central Western Region: Movement of grain continues 
heavy and live stock continues to move in large volume. 
Coal loading shows substantial increase. Reports indicat- 
ing a saving of nearly 800,000 car miles by rerouted traffic. 
Passenger travel shows decreases on account of epidemic. 
— decrease in Pullman service made because of lighter 
ravel, 

_ “Southwestern Region: Movement of cotton is increas- 
ing. Car supply ample, including open top cars for the 
cane movement in Louisiana and Texas. Passenger travel 
reduced by epidemic, which is also interfering with work 
I shops and offices, but in spite of crippled force, it is 
reported that the consolidated ticket offices are satisfac- 
torily serving the public. , 

“War Department: Unusually heavy shipments of mo- 
tor trucks and hay, made for overseas need. Other east- 
ern territory conditions satisfactory. Chicago conditions 
good. Abnormally heavy shipments handled very satisfac- 
tory. Pacific coast increased movement of eastbound 
canned goods and dried fruits, with acute labor condition, 
resulting in some congestion. 

Navy Department: Transportation situation generally 


Satisfactory. L. C. L. shipments by freight showing bet- 
ter movement, but express situation not so good. Slight 
delays in unloading cars at Boston, New York and Broox- 
a "ed looked after, as well as labor shortage will 
rmit. 
“Fuel Administration: 


Eastern, Allegheny and Poca- 
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hontas Regions—Car supply irregular and movement slow, 
due to influenza. Tidewater—Vessel supply ample. Lake 
situation—Shipments very heavy. Some accumulation at 
ports. Southern and Western Regions—Situation good, 
with some car shortages on Tennessee Central and Frisco 
roads. Coke production reduced and, in connection with 
slower movement, threatens supplies for furnaces and 
— General production of coal affected by the epi- 
emic. 

“Fuel Administration, Oil Division: Shortage of tank 
cars east of the Mississippi River, but midcontinent field 
well supplied with empty cars. Service reasonably satis- 
factory under existing conditions of epidemic. 

“Food Administraton: Some new complants as to han- 
dling of fresh meat and packing house products, which 
are being looked after. Complaints have disappeared as 
to sheep loading in the Rio Grande country. Complaints 
received as to threatened car shortages for apples in 
western New York, but situation has been very well taken 
care of. Permit system of handling grain extended to the 
Pacific coast and also instituted at interior eastern mar- 
kets, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Indianapolis 
and Buffalo. 

“Shipping Board: The epidemic has slowed up some- 
what the unloading at a number of shipyards, but each 
case is being actively followed up and no large accumula- 
tions have occurred. Movement generally satisfactory. 

“General: American Iron and Steel Institute report one 
furnace out on account shortage of men. Fuel for fur- 
naces in good shape, although some shortage of cars in 
Pittsburgh district. Some tonnage being held on account 
of car shortage in Cleveland and Wheeling districts. The 
export conditions satisfactory. Lack of boats for River 
Platte trade has resulted in discontinuance of permits 
for that traffic. Export freight in cars shows an increase, 
but not an objectionable one. Unloading of grain to ele- 
vators at north Atlantic ports seriously interfered with 
by epidemic. Grain situation at Galveston and New Or- 
leans improved. Control of Pacific coast situation show- 
ing improvement. The week ending October 16 building 
program of government departments very heavy, 91 proj- 
ects having been authorized, involving the movement of 
16,040 carloads of freight. Receipts of live stock at Chi- 
cago very much heavier than last year, hog receipts show- 
ing about 90 per cent increase and sheep receipts about 
80 per cent. Government shipments overseas show a ma- 
terial increase. During the past month nearly 16,000,000 
bushels of grain moved via lake from Chicago. The Rocky 
Ford melon crop was estimated at 1,200 cars, but actu- 
ally 1,769 cars moved, with no trouble in car supply.” 


UNIVERSAL TRANSIT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A formal announcement of the removal of restrictions 
from transit privilege, milling, fabricating, or any other 
kind, was made by the Railroad Administration October 
23, the “notice” giving the reasons for the liberality. 
The notice is as follows: 

“The Division of Traffic has issued the following instruc- 
tions to the freight traffic committees: 


As an aid in the efforts of the Railroad Administration to 
secure the maximum in transportation efficiency of the carriers 
under Federal control, it would seem necessary to, at the very 
earliest possible date, establish what might be termed universal 
transit, i. e., outbound shipments from a transit point to be 
allowed to move via any road regardless of the one hauling the 
inbound or raw product to the transit point, providing that such 
arrangements be confined to direct routes, and that nothing 
under such extension shall create circuitous or unduly out-of- 
route transportation. : 

Tariffs restricting the application of outbound shipments to 
the roads hauling the inbound, or tariffs in anywise in con- 
flict with the foregoing, shall be corrected, and where necessary 
to establish joint rates in order to apply the universal transit 
— such joint rates are to be established as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Existing transit arrangements involving circuitous routes 
and backhauls shall be abrogated, or a proper charge therefor 
made, before doing which, however, associations or individuals 
enjoying such privileges are to be consulted, so that the abro- 
gation, or the making of a charge, may be brought about with 
the least possible interruption to current business and the mat- 
ter worked out harmoniously. 

It should be understood that where there is a transit charge 
in effect today it is not to be disturbed at this time, the 
question of applying a charge for transit service generally 
throughout the country, or the elimination of the existing 
transit charges, being a matter for future consideration. 


“Under private operation of the railroads the granting , 
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of transit privileges was based on commercial necessities 
existing at certain points, but carried a restriction which 
forced the outbound product to move via the same railroad 
that handled the raw product into the transit point. Under 
conditions that exist to-day, where there is unified con- 
trol and operation, resulting in a single system of rail- 
roads for all practical purposes, the restrictions that op- 
erated under private control could not be continued with- 
out a material loss in transportation, such as switching 
at transit points, loss in car days, and the use of cir- 
cuitous routes in order to force the outbound product to 
the railroad or system that handled the inbound product. 
“The suggestion is made that individuals, firms and or- 
ganizations which are now enjoying, or are interested in, 
the general transit question, keep in close touch and Cco- 
operate with the various district freight committees which 
the Director-General has established throughout the coun- 
try, to the end that new conditions brought about by 
the use of universal transit can be put into effective op- 
eration as early as possible and without friction.” 


The paragraph about circuitous routes means, for illus- 
tration, that the miller at Mansfield, O., who now has 
the privilege of buying grain in Chicago, milling it at 
Mansfield, and then sending it on to Louisville for the 
through rate from Chicago to Louisville, will not be able 
to do that except on the payment of a charge, if not on 
the penalty of paying the local rates on grain from Chi- 
cago to Mansfield and the rate on flour and other products 
to Louisville. He will be able to buy at Fairport or some 
other market north or east of Mansfield, because, in a 
general way, Louisville is west and south of Mansfield 
and the grain and its products would be moving in the 
same general direction all the time. -He could not, how- 
ever, buy in Canton and ship to Mt. Vernon, because there 
is a line of the Pennsylvania between Canton and Mt. 
Vernon that is more direct than the route to Mansfield 
via the Pennsylvania and thence via the B. & O to Mt. 
Vernon. 

Changes, however, are not to be made until after con- 
sultation with those interested in transit privileges, with 
a view to having the least possible interruption to cur- 
rent business. Where there is a charge it is to be con- 
tinued and- where the privilege is without charge that 
condition is to continue until the question of charge or 
no charge has been decided. 


FT. WORTH REPLIES TO SHREVEPORT 


The following letters from G. H. Clifford, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Fort Worth, Tex., under date of 
October 17, 1918, are self-explanatory: 

“Mr. F. T. Whited, Pres., Chamber of Commerce, Shreve- 
port, La. 

“Dear Sir—Beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
October 15, which was also addressed to the Chambers of 
Commerce at Dallas, Houston, San Antonio and El Paso, 
inclosing copy of resolutions adopted by your organization, 
and letter of October 12 transmitting same to Hon. W. G. 
McAdoo, protesting against the action of the traffic com- 
mittees appointed by the Railroad Administration in giv- 
ing consideration to various rate adjustments, thus dis- 
turbing the public mind. 

“In view of the announcement made by Mr. McAdoo 
when General Order No. 28, advancing all rates, was pro- 
mulgated, to the effect that inequalities and disparities 
would of necessity be created, but that these irregularities 
would be ironed out in due course and all shippers given 
an opportunity to be heard with respect to rate adjust- 
ments affecting their interests, we really feel that the 
proper course to pursue would be to first try out the plan 
outlined by the Railroad Administration, and if justice 
be denied us we can then appeal to Mr. McAdoo or to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“As to the cases cited by you as having been set down 
for consideration, would say that we are forced to the con- 
clusion that as a general proposition, the mileage scale is 
unquestionably the most equitable way to make rates in 
territories where conditions are substantially the same. 
There are, of course, exceptions, as for example, grain, 
lumber, and possibly coal. These commodities should have 
zone rates or group rates, as a straightaway mileage scale 
would be detrimental to the development of the country’s 
resources. 
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“As to the proposed readjustment of the lumber rates jp 
this territory, we do not apprehend the establishment of 
any unreasonable rates upon this commodity. 


“But as to the question of increasing the com nodity 
rates from St. Louis and points in defined territories jg 
the Shreveport-Texarkana group, it is evident that the 
committee proposes to consider removing the disc: imina. 
tion which exists against Texas and in favor of Shreve. 
port. However, it would appear that if an equitab!. mile 
age scale is established, or if rates based with relation tg 
such a scale are made, Shreveport, being nearer St. Louis 
would have the full benefit of its geographical location. 
And so we do not feel that the new rates which might he 
established would create any great disturbance of business 
generally in this section.” 


“Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-General, United States Rai. 
road Administration, Washington, D. C. 


“Dear Sir—Referring to resolutions of the Shreveport 
Chamber of Commerce forwarded to you with Mr. F. 7 
Whited’s letter of October 12, copy of which communication 
was addressed to the writer, I am taking the liberty of 
inclosing you herewith copy of my reply thereto. 


“We feel that the undue and unreasonable preference and 
advantage which now exists in favor of Shreveport and 
against Texas cities, and which advantage and discrimina. 
tion was necessarily increased under General Order No. 28, 
would be fostered and perpetuated by the adoption of the 
plan outlined by the president of the Shreveport Chamber 
of Commerce, and we feel that this is a matter of such 
vital importance to the state of Texas that it should be 


brought to your attention, with the request that the Traffic ’ 


Department of the Railroad Administration be permitted 
to proceed without hindrance with the readjustment of 
rates from defined territories to the Shreveport-Texarkana 
group.” ‘ 


FOURTH SECTION DEPARTURES 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee in Circular No. 
40 to chairmen of district freight traffic committees and 
freight traffic officers says: 


; “In the publication of freight rates, agplying wholly on 
lines under federal control, it will not be necessary to make 
application to the Interstate Commerce Commission or to 
a state commission for authority to depart from the pro 
visions of the Fourth Section I. C. C. Act, or similar pro- 
visions in state statutes. ‘ 


“Applications for freight rate authorities should continue 
to show on the memorandum form sent therewith whether 
the proposed rates will create departures from the Fourth 
Section, and if so, whether such departures are authorized 
by outstanding Fourth Section orders. 


7 “When freight rate authority has been received for pub- 
lication of rates applying jointly to carriers under federal 
control and those not under such control, and such rates 
would bring about departures from the Fourth Section not 
already authorized by the specific order of the Commission 
or by I. C. C. Fourth Section Order No. 3700, or which are 
not to be published under Rule 77 of I. C. C. Tariff Circular 
No. 18-A, then the roads not under federal control either 
directly or through their duly authorized agent should 
make application to the Commission for the necessary al: 
thority to depart from provisions of the Fourth Section; 
and the rates must not be published until such authority is 
received by the non-controlled roads. 


“No application should be made directly by, or on be 
half of, roads under federal control, for relief from de 
partures from the Fourth Section, to either the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or to a state commission. 


“It is not the intention to authorize new rate adjust: 
ments which will depart from provisions of the Fourth 
Section, except in extraordinary cases, and cases where 
the adjustments may be a mere modification of rates al 
ready in effect where provisions of the Fourth Section are 
not observed under authority of the Commission. It is 
realized that it is not practicable to eliminate all Fourth 
Section departures at this time, and that, in the ordinary 
changes in rates and publication of new rates in line with 
those now in effect, it will be necessary to depart from the 
Fourth Section to the extent that such departure has been 
authorized in the existing rates; but new or radical de 
partures where none now exist will not be brought about.” 
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Personal Notes | 


6c a 

Frank E. Emery is appointed general agent of the Ar- 
kansas & Louisiana Midland Railway Company, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. 


N. B. Wright, general freight agent of the Central of 
Georgia, has been made chairman of the Southern Freight 

Committee at Atlanta, Ga., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Randall Clifton of the Southern, 
4 victim of the Spanish influenza epidemic. He will be 
succeeded as member of the committee without office by 
A. McCann Davis, general freight agent of the Atlantic 


Coast Line. 


Director Chambers, on November 1, loses P. F. Finne- 
gan, one of his young assistants. Mr. Finnegan will be- 
come freight traffic manager for the Baltimore & Ohio 
Lines west, with office at Cincinnati. At the same time 
he will become chairman of the Cincinnati District Freight 
Traffic Committee. In each office he fills the vacancy 
created by the death of C. L. Thomas, a victim of Spanish 
influenza. Mr. Finnegan will be forty-one years old No- 
vember 4.. He entered the service of the Baltimore & 
Ohio transportation department as stenographer in 1895. 
For five years he remained on the side of the table that 
has to do only with the problem having to do with the 
making of the wheels go round. In 1900 he moved over 
to the side which made it his work to obtain the traffic 
ihat made it necessary for a transportation department 
to be on earth. Eleven years later he became general 
freight agent in Chicago, remaining there until May 1, 
1918, when he went to Washington as assistant to Mr. 
Chambers. 


The jurisdiction of W. L. Martin, traffic manager of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad, Du- 
juth, South Shore & Atlantic Railroal, Mineral Range 
Railroad, has been extended to include the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic and the Mineral Range railroads. 


George W. Sterling has been elected vice-president of 
the Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., with headquarters at 
New York. 


The jurisdiction of the following Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road officers is extended over the Weatherford, Mineral 
Wells & Northwestern Railroad: C. Schonfelder, Jr., gen- 
eral freight agent, Dallas, Tex.; G. L. Moore, division 
freight and passenger agent, Fort Worth, Tex.; W. C. 
McCormick, division freight and passenger agent, El Paso, 
Tex.; W. L. Greer, division freight and passenger agent, 
Waco, Tex.; J. W. Daley, division freight and passenger 
agent, Galveston, Tex.; L. S. Goforth, division freight and 
passenger agent, San Antonio, Tex.; A. P. Smirl, division 
freight and passenger agent, Shreveport, La.; V. Schaf- 
fenburg, division freight and passenger agent, New Or- 
leans, La. . 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, Kansas 
Southwestern Railroad and Grand Canyon Railroad an- 
hounce the following appointments: T. P. Chambers, divi- 
sion freight agent, Los Angeles, Cal.; J. T. Riggs, travel- 
ing freight agent, Los Angeles, Cal.; E. R. Gregory, travel- 
ing freight and passenger agent, Los Angeles, Cal.; N. W. 
Hall, division freight agent, San Francisco, Cal.; L. J. 
Haney, traveling freight agent, San Francisco, Cal.; W. J. 
Shattuck, traveling freight and passenger agent, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; L. MePhetridge, division freight and passenger 
agent, Fresno Cal.; T. H. Warrington, traveling freight 
and passenger agent, Fresno, Cal.; A. C. Kohlman, travel- 
Ing freight and passenger agent, Fresno, Cal.; W. R. 
Dowler, division freight and passenger agent, San Ber- 
hardino, Cal.; F. T. Mullen, traveling freight and passenger 
agent, San Bernardino, Cal.; S. C. Payson, division freight 
and passenger agent, San Diego,-Cal.; F. L. Hope, travel- 
ing freight and passenger agent, San Diego, Cal. 


I K. Redman, general agent of the C. & E. I. at St. 
Louis, died last week and was buried at Princeton, Ind. 


The Port Townsend & Puget Sound Railroad announces 
the following appointments: General manager, H. B. 
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Earling, Seattle, Wash.; general freight and passenger 
agent, J. R. Veitch, Seattle, Wash.; general solicitor, H. 
H. Field, Chicago, IIl. - 


The Fairchild & North Eastern Railroad is added to the 
jurisdiction of A. W. Trenholm, federal manager, Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad. 

Regional Director Aishton announces that the Chicago 
Union Station is placed under the jurisdiction of G. L. 
Peck, federal manager, Pennsylvania Lines West of Pitis- 
burgh. 


MARINE INSURANCE SECTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In circular No. 62 Director-General McAdoo establishes 
a marine insurance section in the Division of Finance and 
Purchases, placing W. C. Delanoy in charge. Actuary 
Theodore H. Price is to assist him. Mr. Delanoy is head 
of the war risk branch of the Treasury. This section is 
to take care of insurance needed to cover the assumption 
of marine and war risk in coastwise business. 

At the same time, in circular No. 44-A, he changed the 
name of the insurance and fire protection section to “Fire 
Loss and. Protection Section.” 


WAR AND MARINE RISKS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In carrying out Director-General McAdoo’s order direct- 
ing coastwise steamship lines to assume war and marine 
risks, W. P. Levis, general freight agent of the steamship 
lines affected, has issued a circular, in which he says: 


“Effective upon dates as indicated below, irrespective of 
date of receipt of property at.original point of shipment, 
points of origin or points of destination, and notwith- 
standing any printed conditions to the contrary in the bill 
or bills of lading covering such traffic, the war risk on 
property while aboard vessels, from time of sailing from 
ports of departure to time of arrival at their ports of 
destination, will be assumed by the coastwise steamship 
lines: September 19, 1918—*Clyde Steamship Line; Sep- 
tember 19, 1918—Mallory Steamship Line; September 19, 
1918—Old Dominion Steamship Line; September 19, 1918— 
;Southern Pacific Steamship Line; September 20, 1918— 
Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation Line; September 21, 
1918—Southern Steamship Line; September~+24, 1918—Ocean 
Steamship Line. 

“Effective October 10, 1918, irrespective of date of re- 
ceipt of property at original point of shipment, points of 
origin or points of destination, and notwithstanding any 
printed conditions to the contrary in the bill or bills of 
lading covering such traffic, the marine risk on property 
while aboard vessels, from time of sailing from ports of 
departure to time of arrival at their ports of destination, 
will be assumed by the coastwise steamship lines, viz.: 
*Clyde Steamship Line; Mallory Steamship Line; Mer- 
chants’ & Miners’ Transportation Line; Ocean Steamship 
Line; Old Dominion Steamship Line; ;Southern Pacific 
Steamship Line; Southern Steamship Line. 

“The amount of any loss or damage for which the ceoast- 
wise steamship lines are liable will be computed on the 
basis of the value of the property at the place and time 
of shipment, including the freight charges, if paid.” 


*Not applicable-to Clyde’s Santo Domingo Line. 
Not applicable to Southern Pacific Havana-New Orleans 
Steamship Line. 


PROTECTION FOR PERISHABLES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo October 21 authorized the fol- 
lowing: 

“The loss of fruit and vegetables on account of freezing 
during the course of transportation in winters past has 


-been enormous. 


“In addition to the obvious desirability of preventing 
claims against the railroads and preventing loss to the 
shipper, the conservation of food as being urged by. the 
Food Administration makes it particularly necessary to 
give serious consideration to the protection of fruits and 
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vegetables with the approach of winter and freezing 
weather. . ‘ 

“Extra precaution in the packing, as well as protection 
against exposure to the elements at the point of origin and 
destination, is very essential. 

“The Weather Bureau advance notices of temperatures 
should be closely observed by shippers of perishable food 
products and their shipments withheld from freight seryice 
as much as possible when very low temperatures prevail 
and when forecasted. 

“A delay in forwarding to conserve the property is more 
to the advantage of shipper, consignee and consumer than 
the disregarding of warnings of low temperature and for- 
warded with a chance of loss by freezing. 

“The best means of protection to perishable freight 
available in transportation will not always protect such 
shipments in extremely cold weather. 

“The co-operation of shippers is earnestly solicited in 
the conservation of perishable food products.” 


LOADING OF COAL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A report was made to Director General McAdoo October 
19 by the Car Service Section on the quaitity of coal of 
all kinds loaded by roads for week ended October 5, 1918, 


as compared with the same period of 1917. A summary . 


of the report follows: 


918, 1917. 
tee OO WINGED o.ic cs ccsinssecccceceaees 184,720 
ee ee EE. a 5.004 6000 Hee neerenees 42,079 
EE GO TI 05 oo csc ccctesurrecesecness 4,108 3,841 


Grand tetal care, af? Coal... peccccecsccee 261,266 230,640 


A summary of reports for the week ended October 12, 
1918, based on actual reports from most roads, but with the 
results of some roads estimated, follows: 

1917. 
Stas GATS WHE MERINOUD 66.0 c cc cccscdccsserees Ay pk 188,061 


OOS GERD SUOMEMO icc ccccccsneccescceces ; 42,452 
Total care UENO ....cccccsces bvcsrueneneews 3,798 3,965 


Grand total cars, all COG)... ccccecccceces 254,350 234,478 
































































Increase of 1918 up to and including week ending Oc- 
tober 12 over same period of 1917, 713,076 cars. 


INCREASE IN COAL RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Another effort was made October 21 to come to an un- 
derstanding as to increases on coal rates, rail-and-water 
and rail-water-and-rail, from the soft coal fields of West 
Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania into New England, 
both ports and interior. Members of the coal rate com- 
mittee of the New England Traffic League had a talk with 


George T. Atkins, Jr., C. B. Heinemann and Paul P. Hast- . 


ings, representing Directors Chambers and Prouty. The 
members of the committee who called on them were C. H. 
Tiffany, chairman, and J. W. McDowell, assistant traffic 
manager, of the American Woolen Company. Commis- 
sioner Eastman, of the Massachusetts commission, accom- 
panied them, as a friend of the court, so to speak. The 
Massachusetts commission, in behalf of itself and other 
New England bodies, in August made representations to 
the Railroad Administration about New England rate sit- 
uations, one of which is composed of the doubly incréased 
rates on coal. 


Since the operative date of General Order No. 28 New 
England has been paying an increase on coal at both ends 
of the haul. While the railroads were in competition they 
adjusted their rivalries by making a rate of $1.40 to Hamp- 
ton Roads from West Virginia fields and $1.18 from Cum- 
berland to Baltimore. There was then a spread of 22 
cents. Now the $1.18 rate is $1.73 and the $1.40 rate is 
$2. The user of coal in the interior of New England pays 
the increase to the ports and also the increases from the 
New England ports into the interior. 

The New England committee presented a suggestion for 
sets of proportional rates at both ends of the haul, which, 
while giving relief, they believe will not result in tearing 
the rate structure to pieces—from the point of view of the 
man who is still thinking about the arrangement that was 
put into effect as the result of competition. However, 


even if adopted, the suggestion will not relieve New E 
England from the whole of the d-uble increase. It wil TH 
merely ameliorate a condition that at one time was deemeq The 
intolereble—intolerable because the railroads to the south. § to sha 
ern ports insisted on taking the full benefit of the Mec. § men. 
Adoo increases and the railroads in New England also § $11, $1 
insisted on having the full measure of the increases, as if §f the civ 
the coal originated at the New Englard ports instead of jn ff It is a 
mines far away. : at hon 
In the case of iron ore, General Order No. 28 said that. § individ 
the ore should bear only one rail increase. It did not § efficien 
however, make such a limitation on rates on coal, hence Young 
the troubles of traffic managers for large users in sections § Christi 
of the country where the traffic has had to move over more § the Je\ 
than one line. ice, th 
Generally speaking, the tendency of the Railroad Aq. § Amy. 
ministration officials has been to put only one increase on The 
coal, but there are a number of places where, owing to the § ing $1 
unusual form in which the rates were published, harq § Americ 
fought adjustments, and such facts, the readjustment under § i28 2! 
General Order No. 28, so as to relieve consignees from § buts 1 
double impositions, has not proceeded with as much speed § 9" the 


as those who have been bearing the burdens had hoped for. -% Nw 


his col 


RAILWAY REVENUES from tl 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, ates 
Summaries of the results of operations of class I roads § for mu 


for the month of August and the eight months ending § famous 
with August, were given out by the Commission October § js a pl 
19. The summary for August shows a big margin be § study | 
tween operating revenue and operating. income, but for §f jp after 
the eight months’ period the railroads of the country, on &f reads « 
the operating income, are still $220,000,000 behind the The 
record for the corresponding period in 1917, under private J $15,000, 
‘operation. dustrie: 
For the country as a whole the revenue for August f perilou: 
rose from $366,223,601 to $502,759,622; expenses from in the 
$246,819,741 to $358,987,665, and income from $104,472,891 & makers 
to $128,123,081. ters at 
In the eastern district the revenue increased from $168; lished - 
121,777 to $235,017,479; expenses from $117,641,783 to $173; BH has be 
093,545, and income from $44,614,462 to $55,803,925. recreat: 
In the southern district the revenue increased from $52; of the 
214,155 to $78,775,990; expenses from $35,988,948 to $54; Min Eng! 
953,026, and income from $13,983,208 to $21,494,649. Moscow 
In the western district the revenue increased from # during 
$145,087,669 to $188,966,153; expenses from $93,288,010 to @ that pl 
$130,941,094, and income rose from $45,875,221 to $50,824; one hu 
507. ‘ camp’’— 
The summary for eight months shows an increase in § comma 
revenue from $2,611,121,387 to $3,051,828,939, and in ex @ built. | 
penses from $1,837,254,747 to $2,489,862,562, but income § by war 
fell from $658,881,790 to $438,476,373. whose | 
In the eastern district the revenue rose from $1,178; The 
132,260 to $1,384,627,806; expenses from $873,428,593 to § Knights 
$1,192,472,929, and income fell from $258,453,411 to $142, Columb 
424,172. barkatic 


In the southern district the revenue increased from have se 
$388,817,240 to $491,797,278; expenses from $266,355,155 § Ports p 
to $379,283,217, but the income fell from $105,286,014 to One hu 
$94,325,093. vanes W 

In the western district the revenue rose from $1,044,171, a 
887 to $1,175,401,855; expenses from $697,470,999 to $918; Sh 


106,416, and income fell from $295,142,365 to $201,727,108. ng 


arettes, 
EXCEPTION TO CIRCULAR 18-A. towels, 


The Commission, by means of an order issued October The J 
19, gave permission to Countiss, Morris and McCain 0% 009 sha 
ignore subdivision (b) of rule 4, Tariff Circular 18-A, represer 
which requires that rates shall be stated in plain figur®’ @ up the ; 
and not in some other tariff to which reference is maé? Hf men in 
by marks. The permission covers the tariffs made neces Hf erg inte 
sary by the Commission’s last order in the transcontr erected 
nental rate case. It authorizes the “alternative applic Mf can go ¢ 
tion” rule that has been carried in the transcontinental Ties wit 
tariffs for a long time, until Oct. 31, 1919, because the ligious 
tariffs cannot be prepared in accordance with the rule to any 
before that time. Under that rule, where the aggregate the can 
of intermediates is lower than the through rate carried *0cial ri 
in the tariff, that lower aggregate is the rate to be paid, Serving 
although it is not published in the regular way. Workers 
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THE UNITED WAR WORK CAMPAIGN 


The people of the United States will be asked this fall 
to share as a unit in the task of caring for the fighting 
men. In the United War Works Campaign, November 
8-11, $170,500,000 is to be raised as a service offering from 
the civilian army to its military and naval representatives. 
It is a call for unified support of the organizations which 
at home aifd in the fighting zones have sought out the 
individual and helped him to keep his courage and his 
eficiency. The agencies joining in the drive are the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the National Catholic War Council, 
the Jewish Relief Board, the War Camp Community Serv- 
ice, the American Library Association, and the Salvation 
Army. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, which is ask- 
ing $100,000,000, is serving no less than. three million 
American soldiers and sailors in Europe and in the train- 
ing camps at home. It-has between five and six hundred 
huts in this country and a greater and growing number 
on the other side. It is keeping a bit of home even at 
the trenches and under the fire of the enemy. The Y. M. 
c. A. hut at the front is the soldier’s club, his church, 
his college. It is open to all denominations for service, 
from the early mass of the Roman Catholic to the later 
service of the Protestant clergyman and the Jewish, rabbi 
and the song service of the Salvation Army. It is used 
for musical and theatrical entertainments by the most 
famous musicians, actors and actresses of the world. It 
is a place of study and lectures for the boy who would 
study French or other subjects to be turned to account 
in after-war days. It is the quiet place where the soldier 
reads or writes his letters home. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association, asking for 
$15,000,000, has gone into the war and into the war in- 
dustries with the women and girls called to new and 
perilous work. It has co-operated with the government 
in the proper housing and care of the women munition 
makers in this country and has provided recreation cen- 
ters at all of the twenty-one cantonments. It has estab- 
lished similar centers at munition plants in France and 
has been so successful in providing necessary rest and 
recreation that the English government has asked the help 
of the American Y. W. C. A. in work of that character 
in England. It has club centers in Russia at Petrograd, 
Moscow and Samara, and co-operated with the Y. M. C. A. 
during the summer in an agricultural exhibit on a boat 
that plied up and down the Volga River. It has about 
one hundred hostess houses—‘a bit of home within the 
camp”—erected at military camps at the requests of the 
commanders, and a number more are authorized and being 
built. It is doing work among the colored girls affected 
by war conditions, and among the foreign-born women 
whose men have gone to war. 


The National Catholic War Council, including the 
Knights of Columbus, asks $30,000,000. The Knights of 
Columbus have erected club houses at the points of em- 
barkation in this country and debarkation in France, and 
have secretaries assigned to permanent duty aboard trans- 
ports plying’ between this country and European ports. 
One hundred K. of C. secretaries have been ordered to 
Italy, where ten buildings are being erected. There is a 
headquarters building in Paris and permanent club houses 
throughout France and in London. A fleet of motor trucks 
follows the rapidly advancing armies to provide our sol- 
diers with “service under fire.” These trucks carry cig- 
arettes, tobacco, chocolate, writing material, soap and 
towels, and other articles. 


The Jewish Welfare Board, which will receive a $3,500,- 
000 share in the United War Work Campaign, officially 
epresents all national Jewish organizations in building 
up the morale of more than one hundred thousand Jewish 
men in the army and navy. It has sent its trained work- 
fs into the camp and naval training stations. It has 
erected clubrooms to which soldiers, irrespective of race, 








































can go for rest or for entertainment, where there are libra- 
res with English, Yiddish, and Hebrew books, where re- 
ligious services on Friday evenings and holidays are open 


to any man who wishes to attend. In the towns near 
the camps, community centers furnish the soldiers with 
social rooms and sleeping quarters. Jewish chaplains are 
serving with the army overseas and in the navy. Welfare 
Workers are aiding the families left at home and among 
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the» men in the ranks are performing personal services, 
distributing gifts, and keeping up the boy’s contact with 
his home. 


The Library War Service of the American Library As- 
sociation, which is asking for $3,500,000, has sent overseas 
in the last year more than a million books for the men 
of the fighting forces. It supplies a book for the man 
when he wants to read and the kind of a book that he 
wants. It gives its service quickly and directly to the 
army and furnishes to the soldier who is preparing for 
after the war the technical books that he needs for his 
study. In the huts and canteens of all the welfare or- 
ganizations a branch library has been established at which 
the soldier or sailor can pick up in his hour off duty 
the novel or magazine that suits his fancy. There is a 
deck library on every transport, and on many of the war- 
ships and government cargo ships. In every ward of every 
military hospital a shelf of books is near the hand of the 
convalescent soldier. The book from the home library, 
the magazine, the new educational or technical volume 
bought with money from the public, will circulate through 
the Association to every man in every branch of service. 


The War Camp Community Service, which is asking 
$15,000,000, is a nation-wide movement for hospitality 
keyed to harmonize with the training camp program of 
the War and Navy departments. It has a definite, ordered 
program, supplemented by resources of the folks back 
home. It invites the soldier and sailor off duty in a 
strange town to dine and dance and meet the right sort 
of women. It counteracts the red light lure with the 
greater attraction of wholesome recreation and speeds the 
man in khaki or blue on his overseas way with a keener 
enthusiasm to fight for a country in which he leaves no 
bitter regretful memories. The War Department Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities was appointed by Sec- 
retary Baker in April, 1917. The Navy Department Com- 
mission of Training Camp Activities was established by 
Secretary Daniels at the same time. These commissions 
called on the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, which had had years of experience in this sort 
of thing, to carry on the work in the communities outside 
and adjoining the camps under the official name of the 
War Camp Community Service. 

The Salvation Army’s request for its work at home and 
abroad is $3,500,000. As near the trenches as relief work 
can be carried, the Salvation Army “hutment” is open, and 
a woman officer ready to serve hot food to the men under 
fire. A cook stove with’an oven that can bake is certain 
to be part of the equipment of the little Salvation Army 
house. In front of it, “lassies’” with baskets of food have 
stood under fire in order to give a hot cup of coffee to 
the men who are bringing up the ammunition. . Truck- 
loads of pies and doughnuts start daily from the bases 
to the extreme ends of the lines. The women officers 
have mended the clothing and darned the stockings of the 
soldiers who come to the hutment for recreation. In this 
country the Salvation Army maintains hotels near the 
military and naval bases, and in the clubrooms entertain- 
ments fill the soldiers’ leisure time. Church services are 
held on Sundays. 


P. S. & A. CIRCULARS 


In P. S. & A. Circular No. 32, Director Prouty said: 

“Officers of railroad corporations whose property is 
operated under federal control may make requests upon 
accounting officers of lines so operated for operating state- 
ments, statistics of operation, etc. 


“Accounting officers of all class I lines under federal 
control shall, upon request of corporate officers for op- 
erating data, furnish them with a limited number of copies 
of the monthly reports of revenues and expenses ren- 
dered to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Account- 
ing officers of other lines under federal control shall like- 
wise furnish copies of monthly statements of revenues 
and expenses which are prepared for the information of 
the federal or general managers of such lines. 

“All reasonable requests by officers of the corporations 
for information in explanation of charges or credits to the 
corporations upon the federal books shall also be com- 
plied with. 

“Requests for data in addition to those authorized 
herein shall first be submitted to the undersigned, who 
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will advise the accounting officer of the action to be taken 
in the matter. 

“Arrangements should also be made for co-operation 
between federal and corporate accounting officers with 
respect to making the records of addition and betterment 
expenditures available to reasonable inspection by ac- 
credited representatives of the corporation.” 

In P. S. & A. Circular No. 33 he said: 

“1. Effective October 1, 1918, the method of settlement 
for per diem between railroads under federal control and 
those not under federal control will be as follows: 

“2. Lines under federal control delivering cars direct 
to lines not under federal control (not including Canadian 
and Mexican lines) will be held responsible for collection 
of per diem accruing on all federal controlled cars so 
delivered. 

“3. Per diem collections made as directed in paragraph 
2 shall be credited to the appropriate income account of 
the line making collection and not apportioned among other 
carriers under federal control. 

“4. Federal controlled lines making use of equipment 
of non-controlled lines will render statements to and make 
settlement with such lines in the same manner as hereto- 
fore. 

“5. Canadian and Mexican lines will report per diem 
direct to car owners in the same manner as heretofore.” 

In P. S. & A. Circular No. 25-A he said: 

“1. Transportation charges are due and payable when 
carload or less carload freight is placed in storage, either 
on the property of the railroad company or in private ware- 
houses. If charges are not collected from the warehouse 
company, they should be collected from the consignee un- 
der the terms of General Order No. 25 at or immediately 
succeeding the time of placement in storage and not after 
final delivery to consignee. 

“2. The provision in Circular No. 25, with respect to 
industrial railroads applies to so-called plant facility in- 
dustrial railroads. It does not apply to ‘common carrier’ 
industrial railroads so long as in good faith deliveries are 
promptly made by them to consignees and the trunk line 
carriers’ agent is furnished with adequate information with 
respect to such deliveries so as to permit the prompt rendi- 
tion of the freight bills.” 


SHORT LINE CONTRACT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo, October 25, announced his 
approval of the latest edition of the short line contract. 
He and his assistants had it under consideration for nearly 
two weeks. Under it Mr. McAdoo will take control of 
the lines, but leave train operation in the hands of the 
owners, give them fair divisions, two days’ free time on 
cars, repairs in trunk line shops, and supplies at trunk 
line prices. 


ACT AND ORDERS UPHELD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The: Railroad Administration has received word that 
Judge Trieber, Eastern District of Missouri, has held the 
federal control act valid and general orders 18 and 
18-A as valid exercises of authority. They are the ones 
that require suits for. damages for personal injuries to be 


brought in the county or district where the plaintiff lived - 


at the time the right of action arose. In this case a 
woman brought suit in St. Louis, although her husband 
lived in Pittsburgh and was employed by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


BOATS FOR RIVER TRAFFIC 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Eighteen months from the time steel is delivered to 
them, boat and barge builders on the Ohio and Mononga- 
hela rivers will deliver forty steel barges and six towing 
steamers to the Railroad Administration for use on the 
lower Mississippi and the Black Warrior rivers. Con- 
tracts for them were signed by Director-General McAdoo 
October 21. The-American Bridge Company will furnish 
twenty-five of the barges and the Dravo Construction Com- 
pany the other fifteen. 
The six towing steamers will be built, four at Point 
Pleasant, Ky., and two at Charleston, W. Va. Deliveries 
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are to be begun six months after the delivery of ihe steel 
and completed in twelve months. It is assumed that the 
War Industries Board will authorize the delivery of steg 
so that the builders may begin work within two months. 
Four of the steamers are to be 200 feet long with forty 
feet beam and a maximum draft of six feet. They will he 
of the tunnel screw type. Two of the steamers will pe 
256 feet long, forty-eight feet beam and ten feet draft. 
They will be of the familiar stern-wheel type and are 
intended for use on the lower Mississippi. The barges 
will be of 2,000 tons carrying capacity on eight feet of 
water. The total cost will be $6,170,000. 

The Railroad Administration has a barge service jp 
operation on the lower Mississippi, but the idea is that 
it can be greatly extended, and it will be unless there js 
a change in plans, such as might be brought about by a 
sudden cessation of hostilities. In normal times ili rajj- 
roads along the Mississippi and the Black Warrior rivers 
are capable of carrying all the tonnage offered them, 
One reason why there are not more boats and barges 
on the rivers is the fact that railroads have had greater 
carrying capacity than the’ tonnage offered. To utilize 
their equipment, at times they have made rates so low 
that the boats were driven into the mud flats and their 
owners forced into bankruptcy. 


IMPROVED TICKET SERVICE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo October 22 announced that, ef- 
fective November 1, the sleeping and parlor car rate and 
additional passage charge for occupancy of space in sleep- 
ing or parlor cars will be combined; both charges will be 
represented by the sleeping or parlor car ticket, except in 
cases of furlough fare, clergy and similar tickets, where 
the two charges must be kept separate. When fares are 
paid on trains, the sleeping or parlor car conduciors will 
make the collections of both charges and issue one ticket 
to cover. 

“This plan,” the announcement says, “will do away with 
the delays and confusions now incident to the sale of three 
separate tickets, and the collection of three _ separate 
charges for a railroad journey in a sleeping or parlor car. 
As rapidly as the necessary alterations in ticket offices can 
be made, the sleeping car and railroad ticket selling forces 
will be combined and it will no longer be necessary fora 
passenger to go back and forth between two different ticket 
windows at union stations in order to get his sleeping car 
and railroad tickets and arrange for his accommodations, 
because both kinds of transportation will hereafter be sold 
by the same ticket clerk. This will be a step beyond the 
old practices prior to government control. When the Pull- 
man car lines were under private management they had 
their own force of ticket sellers, and a passenger, after 
buying a railroad ticket, had to go to the Pullman window 
to get a sleeping car ticket, or vice verse. It is thought 
that this arrangement will prove a great convenience and 
time saver to the traveling public, and will tend to keep 
down the congestion at ticket offices in union stations.” 


EDUCATIONAL PROPAGANDA 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


With a view to informing users of railroads as to the 
purposes, plans and general policy of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, Director-General McAdoo, in a circular letter 
October 24, to regional directors, advised them to arrange 
visits for operating, accounting and traffic officers to city 
officials, boards of trade and important industries of each 
station on their lines. The idea is to have the officials 
educate the public as to the organization of the railroads 
and as to how to take up matters of rates, claims, cal 
supply and service, “impressing them with the fact that 
the local officers are prepared and anxious to handle all 
matters of mutual interest between communities and rail 
roads, and that it is not necessary to appeal to Washins 
ton in the transaction of the Ordinary business of the rail- 
roads.” = 

He further advised the regional directors to impress 0 
local officers the importance of giving every consideration 
and attention to matters that may be brought before them, 
that all suggestions should have careful consideration, and 
that satisfaction all around will prove the wisdom of theif 
procedure. 
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DOCKETS 


ee of the Western District Traffic Committees are printed in 
5.” the same publications. (We hope soon to print also the 
dockets of the Southern and Eastern District Committees.) 


ter _ There is no other way to keep in touch 
| with these proposed changes in tariffs 


> all | Write for Particulars 


so || THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
1} 418 South Market Street Chicago, Illinois 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


COST OF ENGINE FUEL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Statistics prepared by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
from the annual reports of Class I railroads to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission show an enormous increase 
in the cost of fuel for engines in the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1917, compared with 1915. In the latter year the 
average cost of coal to the railroads of the whole country 
was $1.70 a ton. In 1917 the average was $2.54. In 1917 
the average cost of all fuel was $2.64, as compared with 
$1.77 in 1915. 

That difference between the average cost of coal and the 
cost of all fuel igs caused by the fact that some railroads 
burn fuel oil and a few are users of cordwood. 

In the eastern district the average cost of coal was nearly 
$2.69, as compared with nearly $1.64 in 1915. The cost of 
all fuel in 1917 was nearly $2.70, as compared with a cost 
of nearly $1.64 in 1915. 

In the southern district the cost of coal was $2.19, com- 
pared with $1.36 in 1915; all fuel, $2.21, compared with 
nearly $1.37. 

In the western district the average cost of coal was 
nearly $2.51 in 1917 and nearly $1.98 in 1915; all fuel, 
$2.76, as compared with $2.10. 

The equivalent of fuel oil in tons of coal was stated on 
the basis of the experience of the reporting carrier. The 
conversion of hardwood into terms of coal was on the basis 
of 1% cords of such wood to one ton of coal, and two cords 
of soft wood to one of coal. Charcoal was converted on the 
basis of 100 bushels to the ton. 


INDUSTRY TRACKS 


Regional Director Smith has given an interpretation of 
G. O. 15, pertaining to the construction, maintenance and 
operation of new industry tracks, as follows: 

“Paragraph (e), Section 1, of General Order No.. 15, 
reads as follows: 


(e) The railroad company shall have the right to use the 
track when not to the detriment of the industry. 


“This paragraph need not be insisted upon in cases 
where you are satisfied that the plant deals in a commodity 
which in itself presents an inherent hazard of fire or ex- 
plosion of an exceptional character, or that other perma- 
nent conditions connected with the plant present hazard 
of fire or explosion, to such an extent that it is perma- 
nently and constantly to the ‘detriment of the industry’ to 
permit operations on the tracks which are not required for 
the industry’s own business.” 

Regional Director Bush says, in a circular on the sub- 
ject: 

“T quote below a letter received from Mr. Walker D. 
Hines, assistant director-general, Washington, D. C., dated 
October 12, respecting construction of paragraph (e) of 
General Order No. 15: 


As a matter of construction of paragraph (e) of General Order 
No. 15 relative to industry tracks, in cases where the Federal 
managers are satisfied that the plant deals in a commodity 
which in itself presents an inherent hazard of fire or explosion 
of an exceptional character, or that other permanent conditions 
connected with the plant present hazard of fire or explosion, to 
such an extent that it is permanently and constantly to the 
“detriment of the industry’’ to permit operations on the tracks 
which are not required for the industry’s own business, para- 
graph (e) need not be insisted upon. 7 


“Please be governed accordingly.” 


CASHING CHECKS BY AGENTS. 


P. S. & A. Circular No. 29 says: 

“Agents of some carriers are refusing to cash em- 
ployes’ pay and discharge checks because of an assump- 
tion that they are prohibited by the provisions of para- 
graph 9 of General Order No. 25, the last part of which 
reads that ‘Checks are not to be taken for cash by agents 
under any circumstances except for _ transportation 
charges.’ 

“The sentence in the paragraph referred to is intended 
to prevent the former promiscuous practice which obtained 
on some roads of cashing personal and other checks as 
accommodations, which transactions should ordinarily be 
conducted at banks. 

“It is not intended by the paragraph referred to in the 
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order to prevent or stop the practice of permitting cay. 
riers’ agents, when properly authorized by their officers 
to pay wages by cashing pay checks, discharge checks, or 
pay drafts, provided that the payee is properly identifieg 
to the agent. Agents of one carrier are not permitted 
to cash evidence of wages due employes of another car. 
rier.” 


W. F. T. COM. DOCKET. 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee announces that 
it has docketed the following subjects and that interests 
desiring to submit their views can do so in writing, or, if 
conference is desired, date will be arranged therefor: 


1824, October 19—Proposed advance throughout Western terri- 
tory in minimum weights on fresh meats from 20,000 to 21,000 
oo and on packing house products from 26,000 to 30,009 
pounds. 

1770, October 19—Rates on packing house products and fresh 
meat, Wichita versus Oklahoma City and Fort Worth to eastern 
territory, proper relationship. : 

No. 363, October 17: Committee will give consideration at the 
earliest possible date to the question of universal transit, i. e., 
permitting outbound shipments from the transit point to he 
allowed to move via any road, regardless of road handling ship- 
ment into transit point; also question of discontinuance of use 
under transit of circuitous routes or the assessment of an extra 
charge where such routes are used. 

October 19—Blacksmith coal from Sun and Eckels, 
fe to points in Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico, 
Proposed establishment of proportional rates to and from Chi- 
cago and Mississippi River to take care of maximum increase 

provided under General Order No. 28. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


an er ee nnaenem 

GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE. 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
etting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
he rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


TRAFFIC MAN, twenty years’ experience with greatest rail- 
road in United States, and now performing duties of chief of 
tariff bureau, desires position as Traffic Manager, or assistant, 
with industrial concern. Minimum salary, $2,500. Best of ref- 
ences. Address A. 670, The Traffic World, Chicago, III. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, twelve years’ experience, rate and 
traffic field. Address 342, The Traffic World, Chicago, III. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager, twelve years’ rail- 
road experience, three years as traffic manager for large indus- 
trial concern. Thoroughly familiar with procedure before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Married, 31 years of age. 
Class Ay in draft. Address T. D. 942, The Traffic World, Chi- 


WANTED—Position with industrial concern, railroad depart- 
ment. Long and successful experience. Now employed as execu- 
tive rate clerk. Have everything to make you valuable man. 
Will accept present salary, $200 month, depending on increase 
when greater worth is demonstrated. Answer ‘Freight,” care 
of The Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER-ATTORNEY, seven years’ experience, 
including three and a half years as attorney and examiner for 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Thoroughly familiar with 
state and interstate commission practice and expert in freight 
and personal injury claims. At present employed by railway as 
traffic expert and commerce attorney, also handling all character 
of claims. Only reliable shippers willing to pay not less than 
a need answer. Address B. 673, The Traffic World, Chicago, 
Til. ; 


2 
Your Prospective Customers 
ere listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
vital suggestions how to advertise and sell — by mail. 
tices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
ance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
This valuable Reference Book free, Write for it. 
vertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thus insure 
ing maximum profits Submit your literature for pre- 
Sulnery cnaiyele and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
Pi acsling 
RaestS St.Louis 
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LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400 2500S. Robey St., Chicago, Iil. 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
THE ONLY PUBLICATION 


COVERING THE ENTIRE 


United States and Canada 
NAMING RATES ON 


Freight, Parcel Post and Express 
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ot TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


terri- THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
21.000 The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
30.00) [| traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
‘. Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pre- 













Price, including changes in rates, $15.00 per year 


fresh 
Write for particulars 
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oe tect the commercial and transportation interests. 
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rease Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber ef 
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ic aise Gon,” wae Souik”aiclgan "AVanoes Ce Export Warehousing Insurance 
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EN EE SEE ETE LOLE ETT Assistant Secretary Space, Rates and Ocean Bills Lading procured 
=e 5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IL _ to China, Japan, Russia, Phillippines, Straits 
Bd Settlements, India, Hawaii, Central and South 
ther. | MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffie of America. All Trans-Pacific Ports. Best Bank- 
Five Industries Located at Sterilng and Rock Falls, Il. ing. and other references. Vast experience in 
IEE «sis scisudadsenasinpniodaeeeiogune Wanna President Transportation. 
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rail- Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 
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dus- Saves Man-Power—lIncreases Efficiency TE R M I N AL S CO 
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—_ The Tronclad Exide SAN FRANCISCO, 324 Sansome St. 
"or Battery 
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yas the Electric Truck stays on the job—idle SEATTLE, 808 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
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BOOKINGS MADE TO ALL FOREIGN POINTS 
VIA PORTS OF SEATTLE AND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The special positive plate construction, the 
patented cell cover and the non-flooding 
filling plug are a few of the features of the 
**fronclad#Exide’’ Battery that unite in mak- 
ing its performance consistent and dependable, 
and keeps its maintenance cost at a minimum. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 
1888 . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1918 
The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in America 


New York Bosten Washington Minneapolis Denver Detroit 
San Francisco Kansas City Chicage Cleveland Atlanta 
Pittsburgh St.Louis Rochester 





















We perform every necessary terminals 
service for shippers at ports of 
Seattle and San Francisco 








General Storage Public Weighing 






Customs Clearances and Entries 











Preparing and Securing Bills of Lading 






Toronte Securing Permits and Licenses 
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TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Akron Traffic Association. Alvin Hill, Pres.; 
gan, Secy. 

Baltimore Traffic Club. Paul Gessford, Pres.; 
Kailer, Secy. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steam- 
boat Agents of Boston. O. M. Chandler, Pres.; W. M. Ma- 
comber, Secy.-Treas. : 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. P. L. Gerhardt, Pres.; C. A. 
Schleicher, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. H. B. Loucks, Jr., Pres.; 
G. C. Wilson, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. R. C. Ross, Pres.; C. B. Signer, 
Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
H. M. Freer, Chairman; E. H. Smith, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. C. M. Andrus, Pres.; 
ford, Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce. J. E. Harris, Pres.; J. G. Young, Secy. 

Dayton Traffic Club. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. E. Boyer, 
Secy. 

Dearborn (Mich.) Traffic Club. J. M. Richardson, Pres.; 
F. W. Ludwig, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. G. H. Work, Pres.; 
R. E. Patterson, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. J. A. Sullivan, Pres.; G. A. 
Walker, Secy. 

Erie Traffic Club. H.R. Landers, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Flint (Mich.).—Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Com- 
merce. A. V. Marti, Pres.; A. Nelson, Secy. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. 
E. E. Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, lJl.—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. Arnold Greenbaum, Pres.; 
L. M. MacPherson, Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. Clint Hollady, Pres.; F. A. Lef- 
fingwell, Secy. 

Indianapolis . Transportation Club. M. Wolf, 
L. E. Stone, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. H. H. Chandler, Pres.; J. R. Gibbs, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. J. C. Burrows, Pres.; W. L. 
Waring, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board 
of Commerce. J. H. Dasher, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. G. I. Tompkins, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association. E. L. Lewis, Pres.; 
H. C. Smith, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. R. H. Morris, Pres.; 
G. A. Perry, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. J. M. Beley, 


E. L. Mor- 
ce. ¢& 


J. B. San: 


M. W. Eismann, 


Price, Pres.; 


Pres.; 


Pres.; L. E. McKnight, Secy.-Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. W. Ploss, Pres.; F. T. 
Fultz, Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. C. M. Boyce, Pres.; W. W. 
Gibson, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. C. H. Gulick, Pres.; E. E. Burk- 


hard, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. 
Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. W. L. Woodrow, Pres.; 
Swope, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

Norfolk Traffic Club. R. S. Gale, Pres.; Hege Terrell, 
Secy.-Treas. 


A. H. Van Pelt, 
c: &. 


Omaha Traffic Club. B. J. Drummond, Pres.; John P. 
Byrne, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. C. H. Gillig, Pres.; Arthur 
Maedel, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. F. E. Snively, Pres.; W. H. 


Montgomery, Secy. 
Philadelphia.—Commercial Traffic Managers of Phila- 
delphia. W. B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 
Pittsburgh Traffic Club. J. J. Monks, Pres.; F. A. Lay- 
man, Secy. 
Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. R. 
M. Sisk, Pres.; F. G. Wood, Financial Secy. . 
Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. 


Pres.; 
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Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Cham. 
ber of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; Ef. ¢ 
Southwick, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. MecNitt, 
Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. W. E. Amann, Pres,; 
Frederick Birdsall, Secy. 

San Francisco Traffic Club. W. 7. Bozeman, Pres,; 
L. N. Bradshaw, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, 
E. W. Mosher, Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; G. 
S. Hess, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. Shinkle, 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; 
Slattery, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. F. C. Reilly, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Efficiency Club. S. D. Rice, Pres.; 
O’Neil, Secy. 

-Toledo Transportation Club. 
Harry S. Fox, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic Association. 
Barton, Secy.-Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. 
B. Peckham, Secy. 


L. E. Golden, 


Pres,; 


Pres,; 
pe 
J. R. Bell, 
W. J. 
H. S. Bradley, 
O. B. Gufler, Pres.; W. §. 


Pres.; 


MICHIGAN CASE DISMISSED. 


The Michigan 2-cent fare law case, technically known as 
the Ann Arbor R. R. vs. Cassius L. Glasgow, taken to the 
United States Supreme Court by the railroad company, 
has been dismissed. The effect is that Michigan agrees 
that under costs of operation at present a 2-cent fare law 
would be confiscatory. The agreement between the parties 
to the suit is that each shall pay his own costs. 

The statute on which the suit was based was enacted in 
1911. It divides the railroads into two classes—those 
that have $1,200 a mile or more net and those with less. 
The first were to carry passengers for 2 cents a mile, after 
the first five miles, while the poorer roads were to have 
higher rates. The state commissioners were the defend- 
ants in the case. 


VALUE, TIME AND PLACE OF SHIPMENT. 


The Norfolk Southern has dismissed its appeal in the 
Supreme Court of the United States against W. L. White 
hurst, thereby allowing the judgment of the Virginia Court 
of Appeals to stand as the law, in that state, as to the 
meaning of the words “value at time and place of ship- 
ment.” The Virginia court followed the Maryland court 
in the. so-called strawberry case, in which the value at 
time and place of shipment was held to be the value at the 
destination market at the time the strawberries would 
have arrived had they been carried with reasonable dis- 
patch, less the cost of getting them to that market. 

In the Whitehurst case two carloads of cabbage con- 
stituted the ultimate issue. The railroad company had to 
transfer them from one car to another, either on account 
of a broken part or on account of a lack of clearance on 
the part of bridges and tunnels on the New Haven. The 
cabbage was damaged. The only question was as to 
whether the rule in the strawberry case could be applied 
in this case. The Virginia court so held and gave the 
plaintiff judgment for the amount he would have received 
in Boston, less the freight. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


The Chicago assignments in the Consolidated Classification 
case are as heretofore published. 
November 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 
9200—Railwav mai: Dav. 
November 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
83834—Kettle River Co. vs. a Pac. et al. 
_ 9797—Robt. Abeles et al. vs. & W. et al. 
November 9—Washington, D. oSetore Division II: 
8182 et al.—Western cement rates. 
November 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
* 10233—National Council of Farmers’ Co-operative Assn. VS. 
.Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads et al. 
November 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—For such interests a8 
may desire to be heard. 
November 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
* 10204—Consolidated classification case—cancellation of state 
classifications. 
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CARS MUST BE LOADED HEAVIER 


FREIGHT WILL BE UNDER GREATER 
STRAIN WITH CONSEQUENT CRUSHING 


Avoid the possibilities of your ship- 
ment arriving in damaged condition 
by strapping the ‘“‘Acme” nailless way. 









Quick to apply —holds as tightly as_ nails. 
This method can be used where nails can’t— 
On fibre board boxes, thin veneer cases, cases 
containing glass and other fragile articles. 















Tools Supplied With Strap and Seals 






“Acme” also makes complete line- of 
Nailed Strapping and Corner. Straps, 
also Stapling Wire, Beaded Steel Tub 
Hoops and other supplies for making 
strong shipping containers. 









Write for Catalog 


ACME STEEL GOODS CO., Mfrs. 


Factory: 2840 Archer Ave., CHICAGO 


New York Atlanta New Orleans Los Angeles 
San Francisco Montreal 














WE CARRY IN STOCK 


THE STANDARD FORMS 


FOR USE IN FILING 
Either OVERCHARGE or LOSS AND DAMAGE 


CLAIMS 


As prescribed by the DIRECTOR GENERAL, and can fill orders 


on the day of their receipt at the following schedule of prices: 
100 of each or 200 of either $2.00 delivered 














150 of each or 300 of either 2.90 delivered 
200 of each or 400 of either 3.75 delivered 
250 of each or 500 of either 4.50 delivered 
500 of each or 1000 of either 7.50 delivered 


Quantity prices, with imprint if desired, quoted on request. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, 418 So. Market St., Chicago 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


"7 The J. H. W. Steele Co. inc. 


Insurance Banking Foreign Exohange 
New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Oricans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
Anancing or credits on shipments. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817 to 5921 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent om apes ping L. C. L. lote without cartage. Carload 
distribution a special y gates deliveries throughout the city at 
very reasonable p: * Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RA RATE, 15 CENTS 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 

EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 

TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


30-CAR SWITCH 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warchouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


oaktaNo CALIFORNIA sactinenio 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


C.L. Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE@ 


S 7 Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming ef Every Description—City Dellvery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN 4 CO. 1131 EAST 771TH STREET 


.CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, Dock House (100 x 408’) 
Crossing, IIL South ws & I. 
L yh, Fisse ) a By XA Ti J. & B. Del’y 
Ample Pri Car Switch Lake Michigan Dock Facilities. 
Thru Ts Transit and ae Freight Rates Protected. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 
TRANSHIPPING. 


Governed by L[llinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
ky a roof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for estinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all ints. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
8ST. JOSEPH - - += + MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER Co. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Exceilent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain, of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


a OHIO Me el 
& a Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference between carload 
and less carlead rates than heretofore. 


Send us Jour nuibution te North, South, East and West 


— 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight. 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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0 % Saved Trucks “ 
Tractors ||=: 
All r 
TRAFI 
Use hundred times—collapsible—returnable—adapted to any ~ 
Commodity requiring lading, or decking such as machinery, tiling, 
crushable commodities like fruits—live stock double decked. one ye 
Where quantities of the same products move continuously ao 
CARBO STEEL DECKS or RACKS will make money for you. a 
Don’t be a slacker—ship full carloads. ag" 
The CARBO SYSTEM will make you a patriot. 

The 
of the 
respec 
gover! 

Saving 35 freight magn 
cars, saves a locomo- of the 
tive, the man power, sense 
the-coal and steel and able n 
Pershing can tell you hee 2 
the rest.— i ites 

So can Mr. McAdoo. The 
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view | 
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For Box Car, Gondola or Flat Car Loading by cer 

7 : ; gotten 

Carload minimums are constantly being raised, particularly under in the 
governmental control, on the theory that it is not square to give the fied cc 
shipper of one commodity a better rate than another who uses the the R 
same equipment. i 
Compulsory full car loading or an early revision of all rates is have | 

sure to follow. It will harm no one, but on the contrary, will benefit The c 
all. Half your cars and help to half the freight rate. know: 
crimit 

Full capacity—full speed—that’s transportation. at 

Let us see if the CARBO SYSTEM won’t help you. Send us be hei 


your problems. all rat 


_— claim 
CARBO STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Morgan Park Sta., Chicago 
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